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There is one thing anyone can know without 
asking concerning a successful advertiser—he 
is a man who takes a look ahead in his business. 

If you study him a little you also find that he 
is an optimist; he expects to succeed and he 
regards advertising as a wise means to develop 
the business in which he is al] the while invest- 
ing his time, thought, effort and money. 

It is the business man with the long-look- 
ahead habit that we particularly wish to meet. 
We can show him how other men of his type 
have found advertising the one thing needful— 
the thing which bound together the essential 
factors with which they were working, and 
brought all to the favorable attention of a pub- 
lic that is always quietly looking for excellence 
and always glad to find it. 


Right now, while the year is before us, YOU 
MAY BE LOOKING AHEAD. Something of 
practical value may be seen by looking this way. 
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Your Selling Structure— 


A New York Foundation Will 
Give It Strength, Fame and 
Permanency. 


The product firmly established in New York is 
the one most readily accepted by the entire Country. 
The prestige resulting from large Metropolitan sales 
is an asset of the highest value. Wouldn’t it help 
your salesmen if they could say, “This article is a 
big seller a!l over New York”? Wholesale buyers 
from every city in America come here frequently, 
and their selections almost invariably include those 
commodities most favored by the New York public. 

You can talk Daily to 3,000,000 New Yorkers 
through the car cards and posters of the NEW 
YORK SUBWAY AND ELEVATED LINES and 
the BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT SYSTEM. 
New York contains no other medium, or group of 
mediums, that can approach in Selling Efficiency 
these heavy-traffic, long-distance lines. TWO- 
THIRDS of Greater New York’s cars and FOUR- 
FIFTHS of the city’s immense passenger total are 
represented by these great systems. And Rapid 
Transit passengers are of the FAR-RIDING, “Time- 
to-Read” class—the kind of car circulation that 
means Maximum Results to the advertiser. 

@ Our circulation figures are furnished by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission—they are official and be- 
yond dispute. 

300,000 strangers visit New York each day. The 
Subway is one of the “sights” of the city. A card 
Or poster there places you before a large “out-of- 
town” circulation, together with the city’s millions. 

Our rates are moderate. The concern with a small 
appropriation has far greater opportunities here than 
elsewhere. And we can mention several of the Na- 
tion’s largest and most successful advertisers who 
consider our proposition the Only Way to thor- 
oughly and profitably “cover” Greater New York. 

Shall we call? 

We are sole representatives for cards and posters on the Sub- 


way and Elevated Lines of New York and exclusive agents for 
all car advertising in Brooklyn. 


WARD & GOW 


1 Union Square New York 
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WHAT CHESS HAS TO DO 
WITH ADVERTISING. 





v) STRATEGY OF CHESS APPLIED TO 
\DVERTISING—-NECESSARY TO GET 
\ BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF A CAREFUL 
\MPAIGN—SOME INITIAL MOVES 
MAY LEAD TO FAILURE LATER— 
VHAT A CHESS MASTER WOUID 
1) AS AN ADVERTISING MANAGER, 


By Benj. H. Jefferson. 
vertising Manager, Lyon & Healy, 
Chicago. 

Ve all have a sufficient knowl- 
edge of chess to know that vic- 
tory consists in capturing the op- 
ent’s king, or rather in mak- 
ing such a capture inevitable on 
the next move (checkmate) and 

st people know that the aver- 
age chess player has the follow- 
1ig conception of the game: That 
hy a series of more or less bril- 
liant and irregular moves, he will 
seize his opponent’s king and so 
win the game. This is all well 
enough if the opponent does not 
capture our player’s king first— 
which is what happens about half 
the time when two ordinary play- 
ers contend. 

\dvertising is somewhat simi- 
lar to chess, and the advertiser 
has inertia for an opponent. Many 
advertisers have a conception of 
the game similar to that of the 
elemental chess player. They win 
if they overcome inertia (which 
is the indifference of the public 
to their wares) before their re- 
sources are exhausted and they 
are themselves checkmated. 

Turning back to the chess 
player: After years of playing 
ie barnyard variety of chess 
known to the initiated as “Skit- 
tles”) he finally gets a game with 

chess master. The thing that 
‘rst impresses him is that, were 

s life to depend on winning ten 


games out of a hundred, he 
couldn't do it. Yet he is fully as 
daring as his new opponent; in 
fact, he feels that he is the more 
brilliant player of the two. Such 
splendid beginnings, such savage 
attacks as he makes; and yet the 
mid-game is reached without his 
being able quite to clinch the vic- 
tory, and the end game finds him 
hopelessly at a disadvantage. Al- 
ways the master has a little more 
force, a little better position or a 
man to the good. The sensation 
when opposing him is like that ex- 
perienced by the lady who tried to 
sweep back the Atlantic Ocean. 
Finally our chess player wakes to 
the fact that the master has an 
entirely different conception of the 
game. The master is not daring— 
no, he plays safe. He is not bril- 
liant—no, his combinations are 
merely sound. He is not in a 
hurry to win—no, he takes his 
time. But, under all this, is some- 
thing even more’ fundamental 
—which is that the master does 
not seek to win by chasing the op- 
ponent’s king. meanwhile expos- 
ing his own king. He plays for 
a “passed pawn”—for position. 

Across the chess board, farthest 
from you, is what is known as the 
king row. When a pawn, by 
many moves, is forced clear across 
the board and into this king row, 
it is exchangeable for any piece 
you wish—which means victory; 
because. with this added force at 
the end of a game, the opponent 
has no course open but to resign. 
Each chess player. has eight 
pawns; if he can get one of them 
past the opposing eight pawns 
which confront him, in the end, by 
sheer crushing strength, he seizes 
victory. 

Why don’t all chess players take 
advantage of this? Because truth 
lies at the bottom of a well. And 
also because mony of those who 
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do understand it haven’t sufficient 
poise. Why don’t all new adver- 
tisers say: “Now, first of all, we 
will arrange to divide this adver- 
tising campaign into, say, eight 
years. The first year, so much, 
and only so much; the second 
year, so much, and only so much; 
etc., etc. We cannot wholly win 
inside of eight years, but neither 
can we wholly fail.” 

Advertising is clarifying year by 
year, but it is still so new that 
there is much hazy thought on the 
whole subject. Only last week I 
was approached by a business man 
who had decided to go into a 
somewhat different branch of busi- 
ness from that in which he had 
made his fortune, and who was 
just upon the threshold of his ven- 
ture. He had the first of his new 
style goods ready; the still wet 
sheets of his new catalogue, and 
proofs of a number of advertise- 
ments written by an advertising 
agency. Also an untouched ap- 
propriation of about six figures. 

The saddest words of tongue or 
pen are surely “Voi. 1, No. 1. 
To me he came for advice. Much 
condensed, his tale ran thus: This 
advertising agent had schemed 
with him on starting this busi- 
ness; had instigated the new style 
of goods; had framed the cata- 
logue; had hired for him a sales 
manager, and finally had written 
the advertisements. And now my 
friend wanted to know if fifteen 
per cent commission were not too 
much to pay this agent. I replied, 
“No; on the contrary, you ought 
to pay him e‘ghty-five per cent.” 

The advertiser is hardly to be 
blamed for a false conception of 
advertising when an advertising 
agent offers to do about every- 
thing except to attend properly to 
the advertising. 

Advertising is not business. It 
is only a smali part of business, 
and is something in itself as dif- 
ferent from business as is law. 
Hence it follows that a man may 
be an excellent advertising man 
and yet a very poor business man. 
Advertising in its relation to busi- 
ness will follow to a certain ex- 
tent the history of law. The end 
of law is to conserve business. 
But no lawyer claims to be a busi- 


ness man on that account, nor 
does a business man go to a law- 
yer for advice except upon a 
clearly defined Iggal question 
proceeding. But the advertis 
profession is so new that when a 
advertising agent limits his fui 
tions to his client’s advertising, 
is apt to appear at a disadvantazve, 
for he has competitors who solicit 
the patronage of his clients con- 
stantly and, in addition to the 
work which he is doing, as an :n- 
ducement to such clients, offer to 
market the goods, mow the lawn 
and attend to the furnace. All for 
fifteen per cent or less. They are 
like the gentleman that W. T. | 
tells of who was taking up a col- 
lection for some unknown charity 
on a London street and who kept 
reassuring the crowd by sayi 
“All I gets, gentlemen, is the first 
handling of the money.” 

The advertising agent who skil- 
fully extracts the salient points 
from his client and assists in put- 
ting them before the public in the 
strongest and most convincing 
manner; who conducts a ceaseless 
inquiry for lowest rates and best 
positions from publishers; who, 
when he prepares an estimate, can 
truthfully say: “Not one paper 
has been named by me because 
of some house-organ deal, or 
roundabout automobile present or 
other tunnel device,” and who is 
actuated wholly and solely by his 
client’s interest, is richly worth 
a salary equal to or exceeding the 
usual fifteen per cent 

Let us conclude by apn‘ 
chess thought to an advertising 
proposition. Set the men. The 
advertiser takes the white men 
and his opponent, Old Inertia (al- 
ready spoken of) takes the black 
men (significant omen). The 
white men have the first move. 
Here the advertiser will do wel! 
at once to know the openings, as 
every competent chess player does 
That is to say. the first six or 
eight moves have been played so 
many million times that the best 
openings, with all desirable vari- 
ations, can be acquired from 
standard works written on the 
subject. A false start may resu't 
in checkmate (bankruptcy) in as 
few as three moves. There is a 
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solutely no excuse for a foolish 
play until’ after the first six or 
eight moves. Within that space, 
we may well include the advertis- 
er’s goods—are they really right? 
Or are they packed in tin when 
they should be in glass? Are they 
priced at one dollar when the, 
should be marked fifty cents?—or 
vice versa? Is the patent a real 
protection? Is the trade-mark 
worth while? The selection of an 
honest and conscientious advertis- 
ing agent is also one of the first 
moves. Then comes the cata- 
logues, etc , and the follow-up, Now 
the game is fairly on. After a few 
moves, Old Inertia (the fox) ex- 
poses his king. The advertiser 
rushes his cash (his most power- 
ful piece) at him. Surround him! 
Gheck him! (Note word cheque.) 
Things proceed rapidly for the 
next dozen moves. But Old In- 
ertia slips away. Our advertiser’s 
heavy battery was not properly 
supported by other pieces, such 
as time. prestige, distribution, etc., 
etc. Suddenly our advertiser finds 
the cold sweat gathering on his 
forehead. Old Inertia not only 
has repulsed the assault, but is 
now attacking him. Trouble with 
the goods, trouble with dealers, 
fierce competition, defection in the 
ranks, etc. Soon our advertiser is 
fighting for his very existence. 
There is only one chance, which is 
to sacrifice his credit. (Ah! what 
valiant feats that piece has already 
performed. Mark his path. here 
there, all over the board.) In 
vain! Old Inertia sweeps awav 
this last bulwark of defense. His 
cold voice calls out: “Checkmate 
on the move!” Our advertiser 
gazes blindly at his king and 
then—— 


ee ee ee a oe 


It was only a nightmare! The 
game is still to be played. Even 
now the advertiser is just setting 
the men, even now his hand is 
raised for the first move. He 
chooses an old and favorite open- 
‘ng—the kine’s nawn: no gambit 
for him. The first eight moves, 
Dlayed strictly according to the 
best authorities, soon pass and the 
game is opened without prejudice 
to either side. Splendid opportu- 


nities to move the heavier pic vs 
now abound; Old Inertia ca-e- 
lessly exposes his king. Our ~(- 
vertiser raises his hand, siien 
voices whisper in his ear, “T ill 
pages — double spreads — wh ’s 
$10,000?” (for one thing, it’s $ 
000)—but instead of rushing { r- 
ward with his great piece, c:-h, 
he moves an _ obscure pawn 
(makes a small jobbing connec- 
tion). Old Inertia has gained 
nothing by setting the trap—in- 
stead, our advertiser has just a 
shade advantage (a move). Agvin 
and again Old Inertia tempts him. 
Here’s a chance to engage a bril- 
liant manager —a regular Napo- 
leon. Here’s a town that will give 
him a new factory. Here’s a pro- 
moter that will float bonds for 
him. But our advertiser is nla 
ing for a “passed pawn”—he is not 
in a hurry—he can do his own 
managing, the present factory is 
pretty good and he hopes some 
day to buy bonds (which is better 
than selling them). 

So five years pass—his advertis- 
ing always strong and straightfor- 
ward but in proportion to his cap- 
ital and sales—six years—seven 
years—the eighth year and one of 
his pawns by main strength of no- 
sition is forced into Old Inertia’s 
king row. Our advertiser can 
now ask for any piece he chooses 
—he calls for National Reputation. 
Old Inertia resigns. The game 
is won, and, best of all. it was 
never in doubt. The advance. if 
slow, was steady. Time, thor- 
oughness, sincerity, were his lieu- 
tenants. merit and value his cap- 
tains. In making his business a 
success. he has done something 
even better, he has made an bon- 
orable name for himself among 
men and the world is the better 
for the business he has created 


ince A Aim deaieenintinees 


The Milwaukee Advertisers’ ( 
whose rooms on Second street were ré 
cently destroyed by fire, has secured 
new quarters in the Hotel Rand 





W. S. Pettit has rec’ened his posit 
with the Robert L. Stillson Compa: 
printers, New York, to become assistant 
advertising manager of the E. M. 
Company, of which Henry Knott 
advertising manager. 
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Yes, it IS Vital! 


It enters the very arteries of your business 
with the current of progress and activity. 
It becomes the oxygen of your business 


respiration. 


The (There is only one) 
Monthly Magazine 


Section 
of 
The Chicago Tribune The Boston Globe 
The St. Louis Globe-Democrat The Cincinnati Enquirer 
The Pittsburg Dispatch The Washington Post 
The San Francisco Call The North American of Phila- 


delphia 


It 1s the highest development of Magazine 
effectiveness yet discovered in the realm of 
magazine usefulness. 


1,500,000 Circulation 


It is a new road through a forest of 





opportunities. 


$5.00 PER AGATE LINE 
NOT CHEAP! but—WORTH VASTLY MORE 








THE ABBOTT & BRIGGS CO. 


General Managers 


New York Chicago 
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COULD A BOARD OF CEN- 
SORS GET ANYWHERE? 


A MANUFACTURER RECALLS AN IN- 
TERESTING EXPERIENCE— EXTRAV- 
AGANT” CLAIMS MAY, AFTER ALL, 
PROVE TO BE WHOLLY TRUE. 


By f. W. ~ Haskell. 
President, The Comeetions Company, 
"Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

The article on page twenty-four 
of Printers’ INK of December 
15, 1910, wherein C. W. Post de- 
scribes an impending “censor- 
ship” danger, recal!s rather an in- 
teresting incident in our experi- 
ence. A good many years ago, 
when this company was first 
starting in business, we sent an 
advertisement for publication in 
the American Machinist. This 
advertisement merely stated the 
characteristics of carborundum, 
and made for it the claims of effi- 
ciency on which al! of our subse- 
quent success has been based. 
The publishers of the American 
Machinist exercised a censorship 
over this advertisement and re- 
jected it because they were con- 
vinced that the claims we made 
were untrue. Several years la- 
ter, in 1898, the members of some 
technical convention which was 
being held at Niagara Fals vis- 
ited our plant, and among them 
was one of the editors of the 
American Machinist. The next 
month the leading article in the 
American Machinist was a de- 
scription of the .carborundum 
plant and its products, and a 
statement of their uses which was 
as glowing as any statements we 
had ever put-into an advertise- 
ment, and since that date the 
American Machinist has without 
protest accepted regular monthly 
remittances from us in return for 

our advertisements. 

I don't know anything about 
the merits of Mr. Post’s prod- 
ucts, and personally I have been 
rather prejudiced against them, 
by his statements to the effect 
that all human ills are the result 
of drinking coffee. I think it 
was Artemus Ward who said, 
“Coffee is a slow poison—the 
slowest poison known,” but ac- 
cording to Mr. Post, whiskey is 
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an infant’s drink as compared 
with the seductive decoction of 
the coffee berry. 

This company has a little pup- 


lication entitled’ “The Man \\ho 
Didn't Know When He iad 
Failed,” which seems to be in as 


great demand now as when it was 
first printed, four years ago. [f 
one takes the trouble to read this 
I think he can see how it could 
be very possible for honest ana 
intelligent men to conclude that 
the honest and correct cl: 
made for some new substance a are 
impossible dreams. 

This booklet has to do with the 
discovery and the development of 
carborundum as a commoiity. 
Like many accounts of the growth 
of .what are to-day commercial 
successes the narrative reads like 
a fairy story. But it is all true 
That is proven to-day; but in the 
beginning? A hard-headed board 
of censors with no gifts of fore- 
sight might have put the bai 
upon the advertising. 

It was found, as the booklet 
described, that one of the chief 
uses of carborundum. was for 
grinding teeth. Dentists took to 
the product because it did grind- 
ing at a great saving of time. 

And here is the astonishing— 
but conservatively truthful, as the 
trade to-day knows—conclusion 
of this book, of fact “romance”: 
“As compared with an emery 
wheel, a carborundum wheel, be- 
ing harder, does more work; 
being sharper, does much faster 
work; cutting instead of grind- 
ing, does smoother and better fin- 
ished work; producing Jess fric- 
tion, does not affect the temper 
of, or discolor the work; and re- 
quiring much less pressure, calls 
for the expenditure of much less 
physical energy on the part of 
the workman operating it. It is 
the combination of all these qual- 
ities which has, in a few short 
years, increased the demand for 
carborundum from four ounces a 
day to ten million pounds a year. 

Now, how would a board of 
censorship look upon such _all!- 
claiming advertising as _ this? 
Would it have snuffed out the in- 
dustry in its first flicker, or have 
lent it the light of its approval? 
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LA PRESSE 


Canada’s great French daily—the 
most widely circulated newspaper in 
the Dominion—closed the year 1910 
with an unparalleled gain in adver- 


tising space. These are the figures: 
1909 1910 Increase 

Agate Lines Agate Lines Agate Lines 

Jan., Feb., March and April 2,119,200 2,696,700 577,500 
May, June, July and August 2,121,900 2,573,700 431,800 
Sept., Oct., Nov. and Dec. 2,675,400 2,920,800 245,400 


Total - = + 6,916,500 8,191,200 1,274,700 


To fully appreciate the meaning of the above 
figures, it must be remembered that 1909, also, 
was a year of remarkable growth—La Presse’s 
gain in advertising space, over 1908, being 
1,168,500 lines. 

These gains in advertising space furnish the 
best possible illustration of Canada’s wonderful 
prosperity, and the great demand for every kind 
of merchandise. 

The year 1910 saw far more American firms 
enter Canada, and far more American firms in 
Canada using the big daily newspapers, than 
ever before. 

All these advertisers consider La Presse the 
one absolutely indispensable French medium in 
Canada—hence its rapid and continuous growth 
of advertising patronage. 

The present low advertising rate applies on 
all space contracted for before April 1st, 1911. 
On that date a new schedule of rates will come 
into force. 








Sworn average circulation 
for the month of Novem- 
ber, 1910, 101,139; for 
December, 1910, 101,534 





United States Representatives, W. J. Morton Company 
Brunswick Bldg., New York Hartford Bldg., Chicago 
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The average net paid circulation of the 


Newark Evening News 


during the year 1910 was 


69,419 


Largest in the history of the paper! 





This represents the number of copies actually sold— 
deducting all sample, waste, and other unsold copies. 


State of New Jersey| ss. 
County of Essex § 


Charles L. Stasse, being duly sworn, on his oath says that he is 
Circulation Manager of the Newark Evening News, and that the 
foregoing statement of the net daily average circulation of the 
Newark Evening News for the year Nineteen Hundred and Ten 
is in all things correct and true. 

CHARLES L. STASSE. 
Sworn and subscribed to before me this 
fourth day of January, A. D. 1911 
Charles F. Dodd, Notary Public. 
The average net paid circulation of the NEWARK 


EVENING NEWS for the year 1909 was 67,631. 


The NET GAIN during 1910 was 
1,788 PER DAY | 


Within the city limits of Newark the circulation of the 
NEWARK EVENING NEWS is 39,000 copies daily, 
reaching 97% per cent. of the city’s 40,000 dwelling-houses. 
The balance covers Newark’s suburban territory—the 
Oranges, Montclair, Glen Ridge, Summit, Morristown and 
other wealthy residential communities. 








Detailed circulation statement sent on request. 


HOME OFFICE: 215-217 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 
Eugene W. Farrell, Assistant General Manager & Advertising Manager. 
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A Remarkable Advertising Record 
Us (he following list shows the amount of advertising car- 
by the 


x ewark Evening News 


dung the year 1910 as compared with the New York City 
papers (exclusive of Sunday ed'tions) : 


NEWARK EVENING NEWS. ..9,305,670 lines. 





New SOWR WTS ciccicscscscvcs 6,988,143 
eo, 6,456,430 “ 
old— New York Telegram ............. 5,734351 “ 
pies. New York Evening Journal ...... 5,626,439 “ 
New York Evening World ....... 5,430,462 “ 
ae Ca | 5,419,854 “ 
New York Flerald ...........065: 5,059.905 “ 
New York American ............. 4,350,590 “ 
New York Evening Mail......... 4,258,133 “ 
New York Evening Globe ......«.3,737,935 “ 
New York Evening Post ......... 3,432,052 “ 
a 2,750,598 “ 
New York Evening Sun ........ 2,633,003 “ 
ARK New York Tribune ..,........... 2,180,437 “ 
NOW FO FOUN: 6c cvcccsvevnnas 1,906,195 “ 
It will be noted that the NEWARK EVENING NEWS 
carried 2,317,527 agate lines MORE THAN THE 





LEADING NEW YORK DAILY. 
During the year 1909, the NEWARK EVENING 


” NEWS carried 8,238,780 agate lines. 
the ‘ 


laily, ADVERTISING GAIN during 1910, 
“en 1,066,890 AGATE LINES 


—the 
. and 


General Advertising Representatives: 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, 
swick Building, Tribune Building, 
"New York. Chicago. 
New York Local Representative: 
FRANK C. TAYLOR, 
Brunswick Building, New York. 

















POST ANALYZES HIGH COST 
OF LIVING CHARGE. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA IN 
THROES OF A DEBATE GETS POST 
TO HELP OUT—CHARGES IN- 
CREASED WAGES WITH RAISE IN 
PRICE OF NECESSITIES. 





By C. W. Post, 
President, Postum Cereal Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

A few weeks ago I received a 
letter from Frederick E. Scotford, 
lecturer on advertising in the Uni- 
versity of California, at Berkeley, 
in which he stated,that he and 
President Wheeler were at logger- 
heads regarding some phases of 

advertising. 

President Wheeler alleged that 
advertising is responsible for the 
high cost of living, and that the 
consumer pays for the advertising. 

Mr. Scotford went on to say 
that they are to have a public de- 
bate regarding this, and asked 
me for any facts that I might have 
to give. 

I gave him the following an- 
swer: 

Advertising does not necessarily 
increase the cost of living, but 
may be charged with an increased 
cost for luxuries. 

For instance—ordinary sugar 
is not advertised, but Domino 
Sugar, carefully cut, nicely boxed 
and attractive is advertised, and 
the consumer pays at least a part 
of the extra cost. 

Beefsteak is not advertised— 
ordinary navy beans are not ad- 
vertised, but if put up with to- 
mato catsup and made very attrac- 
tive, they are advertised and sold 
at a higher price. 

Ordinary country butter is not 
advertised. The higher grades of 
creamery are frequently, and are 
sold at higher prices. 

Good, plain underwear, shoes 
and clothes are not advertised, 
but the more luxurious specimens 
are frequently, and, therefore, 
must be sold at a higher price. 
The necessities of life are not ad- 
vertised—the luxuries are. 

Take our own product for ex- 
ample. Grape-Nuts food is made 


of wheat, barley, yeast and sa't. 
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Anybody can buy all of the 
gredients and mix them to ¢ 
themselves and obtain a food 
very much less cost than Gra 
Nuts, so if they consider it 
necessity of living they can obi 
it in that way, but we prepare 
grains by scientific methods, trans- 
forming part of the starch into 
sugar and very carefully baking 
and preparing the ingredients, aid 
we put the food up in good pack- 
ages covered with moisture pri of 
paper, and charge a _ reasona)ile 
price, which permits the expcn- 
diture of a portion in explain ng 
to the public the merits of the 
product. But Grape-Nuts food is 
a luxury, and is not a necessit; 

The thing which causes the in- 
creased cost of necessities of liy- 
ing is not advertising, but wave 
Please remember I haven't the} 
slightest objection to the increase} 
in wages, but that has nothing to 
do with the facts. 

Every advance in wages meins 
an advanced price for the necessi- 
ties of life. For instance—take} 
the question of meat.. The cow- 
boy has had his wages increased 
—the men at the loading pens— 
the railroad station agents, and all 
the railroad employees—then the 
butchers and everyone who has 
anything to do with the produc. 
tion of meat has had his wage: 
raised. Therefore, the man whi 
buys meat must pay the bill and 
that bill is not a bill for adver- 
tising because the meat is not ad-| 
vertised. 

So it is with lumber, iron, com- 
mon shoes, clothing. etc., etc. | 
hope I have made myself clear. 
or 


wn 








No agreement was reached between 
the Showmen’s Association of America 
and the Associated Billposters of Amer 
ica regarding a schedule for posting bills 
after a conference in gi og December 
30th, and both atte were adjourned 
until January 23d. Pcrcin object to 
prices charged and eeuue to do their 
own posting and use daily and weekly 
newspapers for their advertising. 











Julius Schne'der, one of Chicago's 
veteran advertising men and for the} 
last five years advertising manager. of 
the “Fair,” has resigned that position,| 
to take effect February Ist, and an-| 
nounces his engagement in a new fiel¢| 
in advertising—that of “advertising| 
counsel.” This is not an agency, but 
his service proposes to act as adviser, 
critic or investigator for advertisers. 


rm 
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The Boston Post 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


IN 1910 


Total Display Agency Advts. 


Boston Post 4,887,902 Lines 1,783,432 Lines 
Boston Globe 4,795,345 “ 1,632,933 


This includes daily and Sunday editions of both newspapers. The 
next Boston paper was 849,278 lines behind the Boston Post in total 
display advertising and 542,417 lines behind the Boston Post in agency, 
i. e., “foreign” advertising. This comparison refers to Display Adver- 
tising alone. The Boston Post does not make a specialty of classified. 
In classified, the Globe is the Boston leader, and, combining the two 
kinds of advertising, the Globe led all Boston papers by a wide 
margin. 








CIRCULATION 


Average Average 
Dec., 1910 Year 1910 


Boston Daily Post 345,485 323,220 
Boston Sunday Post 300,398 266,476 


Daily Gain Over Dec., 1909, was 56,479 per Day 
Sunday Gain Over Dec., 1909, was 41,735 per Sunday 











You Can “Cover” Boston and New England With 


The Boston Post 
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Unfortunately, it 
seems necessary to base 
the rate of advertising 
space in McClure’s 
Magazine on the num- 
ber of copies sold. 


—unfortunately, be- 
cause this method often 
gives the advertiser no 
adequate idea of how 
much more his money 
spent in McClure’s is 
buying. 


McCLURE’S 


1} 
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Thinking people are 
not necessarily better 
buyers of goods than 
other people, but they 
. fare the only kind that 
can be influenced by ad- 
vertising and the only 


Mm JQ CdD 





: kind who read McClure’s 
0 oh 

; axe 

: 2: 


McClure’s Magazine 


44 East 23d Street, New York 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


Curtis P. Brapy, Advertising Manager 


SMAGAZINE 


CORIO SO 
ecommuacomes STE = 
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Primer points which every advertiser ought to ask every publisher 





How did you get 
your circulation? 








When the Phelps Publishing Company bought Good 


Housekeeping Magazine the circulation was. small. 
We started in to build it up. ‘The instructions were: 
“Build from the bottom and build right.” Our 
circulation today is 300,000, because we have 
religiously lived up to that policy. 


A corps of agents — one of the best in the publication field —is 
told, “Get the heads of representative American homes or don't 
get anybody,” and every agent gets full price—no cut rates. 
The magazine holds the cream of its circulation from year to 
year. Constructive work to create the nght kind of future- 
conditions is the best way we know to maintain the right kind of 
present-conditions. Knowledge of this will help you to fully 
understand why we hold our advertisers. _ 


There is no waste to this circulation 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
MAGAZINE 


The Largest Class Publication in Any Field 
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KEEPING OUT OF THE AD- 
VERTISING GRAVE- 
YARD. 





HOW ONE MANUFACTURER, WHO AL- 
MOST GOT INTO IT, KEPT OUT BY 
COMMON SENSE, SINCERE AGENCY 
SERVICE AND A GOOD ADVERTISING 
MAN—FITTING THE METHOD TO 
THE BUSINESS AND DISTRIBUTION 
CONDITIONS, 





By E. M. Benson. 


Advertising Manager, The Hopkins & 
Allen Arms Company. 

You hear many successful ad- 
vertisers characterized as “fools 
for luck,” but when you get right 
down to business and look into 
the whys and wherefores you find, 
in nine cases out of ten, that these 
men are pretty keen, and every 
inch of their success was earned 
by hard work and good common- 
sense plans. 

And yet every day we find man- 
ufacturers starting out on a cam- 
paign of distribution without any 
well-defined and well-worked-out 
pla. They are convinced that 
their product needs advertising 
and away they go with an appro- 
priation for the magazines, news- 
papers, street cars or something 
of that nature. Perhaps some 
agent or a few solicitors have con- 
vinced them against their own 
judgment and so they enter the 
ring, really by force, and with lit- 
tle faith; these are the ones who 
die quickly and drop back, never 
to come out again. Others spend 
their first appropriations, and, 
through experience, become wise 
from their mistakes and begin a 
second campaign with a well-con- 
ceived plan. 

There is one particular case 
with which I am familiar and I 
think this will serve as an illustra- 
tion of the reason why the adver- 
lisers’ graveyard is so crowded. 

The manufacturer in question 
had been selling a line of goods 
to the jobbers who in turn sold 
them to the retail hardware deal- 
ers. These goods were sold in 
competition with many other 
brands and the basis was price 
alone, so the profits were neces- 


sarily small and depended entirely 
on volume of sales. This leit the 
manufacturer at the mercy of the 
jobber, as fifty per cent of the 
goods were sold under the job- 
ber’s own brand, and unless he 
pushed the goods the manufac- 
turer was helpless. 

Such a condition made adver- 
tising the only cure, and it was 
not much of a proposition for the 
agent to convince the manufac- 
turer that he must advertise and 
make the consumer demand HIS 
goods, thus forcing the jobber and 
retailer to sell them. The agent’s 
advice was heeded and fifty 
thousand dollars were appropri- 
ated for the year’s campaign with 
the agent as spender. A list was 
made out and forty-five of the 
fifty thousand went into the mag- 
azines in full and half-page space. 
The list was a good one, the copy 
was excellent, and inquiries began 
to pour in. Everybody was en- 
thusiastic and a catalogue was im- 
mediately rushed through to take 
the place of the folders used be- 
fore. This took most of the re- 
maining five thousand, but enough 
more was appropriated to take 
care of the catalogue letters and 
one follow-up. These letters told 
the inquirer to ask his dealer for 
the goods, but if he couldn't get 
them to order direct. They were 
written supposedly to get the re- 
tailer in line, but they really made 
a strong bid for direct trade, be- 
cause the agent wanted to show 
the advertiser as much direct busi- 
ness as possible. 

This was the entire campaign 
from start to finish, and for a time 
the inquiries and direct sales 
looked prosperous, but toward 
the end of the year the advertiser 
had little to show for his expendi- 
ture. A few dealers had been 
gathered in here and there, but 
there was no perceptible increase 
in total sales to offset the adver- 
tising expense—the jobbers still 
ordered goods at a close margin 
under their own brands and did 
not seem over-anxious to stock 
the articles advertised by the man- 
ufacturer. 

About this time the agent en- 
deavored to renew the contract 
for the coming year, advising an 
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increased - appropriation to make 
good for the past year and to take 
the general public and the trade 
by storm during the next twelve 
months. To the manufacturer 
things looked dubious, and he was 
not anxious to spend any more 
money unless he could be assured 
of adequate returns, so he asked 
his agent to give him a definite 
idea of what he would get from 
such an expenditure. Then he got 
busy and gathered whatever in- 
formation he could find as to the 
why and wherefore of big adver- 
tising successes. He welcomed 
the representative from another 
agency and after telling him how 
and where he had spent his money 
in the past year and what results 
had followed, asked him whether 
or not advertising would increase 
his sales. The representative 
asked permission to stay around 
for a few days to go over the fac- 
tory and get a good working 
knowledge of the goods and the 
way they were being handled. 
This was done and the represen- 
tative went home to make up a 
complete plan of campaign to be 
submitted to the manufacturer. 

When the plan was submitted, 
the appropriation asked for was 
less than fifty thousand dollars, 
based upon a per cent of the sales, 
and the magazine list was consid- 
erably smaller. Emphasis was 
placed on the dealer and methods 
for securing his co-operation, and 
the manufacturer was urged to se- 
cure the services of a man to take 
charge of this work. 

The plan was accepted by the 
manufacturer and through the 
help of the agent he secured an 
experienced advertising manager, 
placing him in charge of the en- 
tire campaign. There was little 
similarity between the two at- 
tempts. The entire campaign was 
centered around the dealer—all in- 
quiries were referred to him, and 
when an order was received a 
credit memorandum for his exact 
profit was sent to the dealer in 
the town from which the order 
came. This credit memorandum 
could be used only in ordering the 
manufacturers’ goods, and from 
the start secured new customers 
and gave the manufacturer a lever 


to use in making the jobber 
handle his brands. Where there 
was more ‘than one dealer in a 
town they were taken in the or 
der of their importance and ap 
proached in turn. 

As the list of dealers grew the 
problem of keeping them in lin 
came up, and a monthly house or 
gan was Offered as a solution- 
this was started, though only the 
advertising manager had perfect 
faith in the plan. The house or- 
gan served as a means of keeping 
ihe manufacturer’s name, goods 
and selling points continually be- 
fore the dealer—it gave him the 
chance to show his new goods and 
explain his old. He offered his 
sales helps, posters, placards, 
booklets, electrotypes and _ all 
other trade aids through this me- 
dium. The house organ was well 
edited, well illustrated and well 
printed, and in a few months the 
dealers were looking forward to 
receiving it, thus assuring its suc- 
cess. 

A display case to hold a sample 
assortment of goods was devised, 
and this was offered free to any 
dealer who would purchase the 
samples. These cases were bought 
in large quantities at a price which 
enabled the manufacturer to give 
them away with the sample assort- 
ment and still make a profit. This 
one plan, worked through a series 
of letters and the house organ, 
added many new dealers to the 
list; brought in much more profit 
and business than all the direct 
sales of the preceding year, and at 
the same time secured for the 
manufacturer the confidence and 
support of the retail dealer. 

Many other ideas and details 
were worked out and the national 
advertising was used as it should 
be—as a means toward securing 
national distribution amongst the 
retail trade. This is the case of 
a manufacturer who did not quit 
after one disastrous attempt, but 
had sand enough to try again. He 
escaped the advertisers’ graveyard 
because he went ahead the second 
time on a well-conceived plan of 
campaign, directed by a man who 
knew his work. Some say this 
manufacturer is “a fool for luck” 
but it looks to me as if he was 
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a pretty keen man—one who, 
through pluck and hard work, has 
reached success, 

Who is to blame for the lack 
of a practical plan of campaign 
and for the advertisers’ grave- 
yard? Is it the inexperienced ad- 
vertiser, or is it the agent? These 
failures are fewer than they were 
a while ago, but still they come 
every year, and each is a direct 
slap at advertising. The good 
agent of the present day realizes 
that his future success depends on 
the success of the advertiser, and 
to secure this he gives the adver- 
tiser his best services and impar- 
tial advice. But there are some 
others to whom commissions look 
bigger than anything else, and 
their one aim is to collect as much 
as possible and then let the adver- 
tiser shift for himself — when 
these latter are thinned out per- 
haps the advertisers’ graveyard 
will become a thing of the past. 


or 


A HUMORIST’S VIEWS OF 
ADVERTISING. 


_ Charles Battell Loomis, in an article 
in Smith’s Magazine, has some charac- 
teristic things to say about advertising. 
Some of the paragraphs follow: 

“Municipalities are often heavy ad- 
vertisers, and insert just the wrong 
advertisements day after day. 

“There may be a town that wishes 
to boom itself. Its inhabitants feel 
that it is situated in a good place for 
business, and they want to attract cap- 
ital to it; they want to build up its 
population. 

“But day after day they allow an 
advertisement to remain in sight; an 
advertisement that turns the balance 
against them. 

“I refer to the ramshackle buildings 
around the railroad station. It is a 
truism that first impressions are often 
final impressions, and when a man 
alights from a train and sees two or 
three cheap groggerics, an abandoned 
blacksmith shop with the window panes 
broken, the roof going into a_ swift 
decline, and .one or two depot hacks 
that look as if a one-hundred-and-fifty- 
pound fare would wreck them, he is 
apt to gather from the advertisement 
that the town is a poor place; and if 
he is house-hunting he may go on to 
the next place without further investi- 
gation. ttractive portals are worth 
all kinds of money to a municipality.” 


—_—__ —_~ on 














Ernest R. Gardner, formerly editor of 
the Advertisers’ Magazine, and for sev- 
eral years with the Horn-Baker Adver- 
tising Agency of Kansas City, has joined 
the advertising staff of the pper 
Publications, Topeka, Kan. 





Hundreds of letters, 
similar to the following, 
reach our editor each 


week from readers of The 
Ladies’ World. 


“It is a great ad- 
vantage to the busy 
mother to be able to 
shop by mail with such 
a firm as Best & Co. 
Their goods for children 
are of exclusive style and 
quality not to be found 
in any other house. 

“MRS. E. E. C., 
“Burlington, Vt.” 


‘Such letters as these 
coming from women who 
are regular subscribers to 
The Ladies’ World prove 
our often repeated state- 
ment that our readers 
have the fullest confi- 
dence in our advertisers. 


There is a strong bond 
between them. 


LADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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“PUNCH”-IN COPY 


WRITING. 


THE 


SECURING THE PROPER REACTIVE EF- 
FECT — LIFTING A PROPOSITION 
OUT OF A RUT—"FRESH GINGER” 





By Arthur B. Freeman, 
Of the Nichols-Finn Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

“No, no, this piece of copy 
simply will not do. It seems to 
contain everything I want to say 
all right, but I feel an absence of 
something which I know should 
be there. It isn’t strong; it does 
not convince. In other words, it 
hasn’t got the ‘punch.’” 

And then the aspiring writer who 
committed the piece of copy in 
question crawls back into his hole 
and wonders why and wherefore. 
“In Heaven’s name, what is the 
‘punch’ and where can I get 
some?” 

A study of psychology, in- 
volved and intricate as it is to 
a business man in quest of prac- 
tical knowledge, reveals a quality 
which we might term the unusuai 
—the psychological name for what 
I've just called the “punch.” 

We are all of us creatures of 
habit, and if there is one thing 
we ought to be thankful for, it 
is the happy faculty of having ac- 
tions, which at first required 
much effort, rapidly become as a 
part of our nature—a mechanical 
operation. 

We learn to read through a 
long and laborious process, spe!l- 
ing out the letters and _ syllables, 
struggling with pronunciation and 
the putting of words together. 
But the habit once formed, we 
mechanically find words to speak 
our thoughts without the effort 
first required. 

Things that are new to us ab- 
sorb our attention and keenest 
interest, but quickly their forms 
and qualities become as it were 
“a habit.” Having enjoyed the 
“unusual” in it, we stow it away 
in the groove of habit while 
newer attractions absorb our at- 
tention. And so the constant 
order of change keeps us busy. 

Now, when I see a good, strik- 
ing piece of copy strong with the 


“unusual,” I have no mental 
groove to receive it, and my in- 
terest is awakened. It is a differ- 
ent idea, a different thing adver- 
tised, a different play of words, 
or a different style of drawing 
than I have ever experienced be- 
fore and must naturally make a 
new impression on my mind. 

But, once having seen it, the 
second impression fits imto the 
first until a “habit” is formed and 
my mind becomes unconscious to 
that particular advertisement. 

Some people miss the point at 
first which makes the second im- 
pression stronger, but once the 
copy is understood and makes its 
groove the law of diminishing 
returns begins to operate. ‘This 
is the exception that proves the 
rule. 

The first safety razor copy at- 
tracted much interest because the 
thing itself was the unusual—the 
punch. 

But soon the. safety razor be- 
came a habit, and your man [rri- 
cay had to invent a new punch ia 
the advertising. Maybe it’s a 
“slogan.” Good! But shortly your 
slogan becomes a habit, and then 
what? 

New developments are sought, 
new uses for razors, new kinds 
of art work, new “stunts” in en- 
graving reproduction, new ways 
to say old things, and if you ever 
get to a point where you think 
there is nothing more to do that’s 
new on that proposition, then it’s 
high time to turn the account 
over to someone else. 

Put a dash of the unusual in 
your copy and you acquire a 
wedge by which argument and 
conviction can be let in with 
splendid effect. 

You can taboo the “stunts” if 
you will, but I tell you good copy 
was never written without some 
element of the “punch” some- 
where in its composition. 

The mail-order man will tell 
you that results are always best 
the first time a piece of copy ap- 
pears. and the exceptions prove 
éhe rule. Fresh ginger, new 
“punch” rejuvenates the copy and 
there you are. If you want to 
make a hit in any job, do some- 
thing unusual—develop a “punch.” 
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Our 
Garden Annual 
Issue of 


The ORANGE JUDD WEEKLIES (the 7th 
annual) will appear March 4, 1911. Forms will 
close February 20. 

The best known agricultural—yes, and general— 
advertisers have used it for years, and have found 
that extra large space always pays in the 


GARDEN ANNUAL issue of 


The 


ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


White for our prospectus, which tells all about 
it—the leading articles by famous authorities which 
make our GARDEN ANNUAL intensely inter- 
esting to our readers, and therefore valuable to our 
advertisers. Its reading matter is so suggestive, it 


Is a Potent Salesmaker 


Circulation, 425,000 guaranteed, among the farmers who are 
making—and spending—the most money. 


Send in your order now. Don't you want some of these sales ? 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Headquarters: 
Wefern Offices: 439-441 Lafayette Street Eastern Office : 


1209 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Myrick Bldg., 1-57 W. Worthington St 
335 Palaee Baio’ Mdicecocee hte, «| New York Myrick Bldy, 1-57 W. Wostangen 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE NAR- 
ROW; COLUMN LAYOUT. 





THE PECULIAR DIFFICULTIES OF THE 
HALF-PAGE MAGAZINE AD, AND 
THE LONG COLUMN IN LARGE SIZE 
MAGAZINES—THE IMPORTANCE OF 
THE LAYOUT IN THIS TYPE OF AD. 





By Albert P. Timoney. 


The newspaper advertiser can 
vary the appearance of his adver- 
tisements in many ways. The 
large size of the newspaper page 
permits him to select many shapes 
and sizes of space for his ads. If 
he has run a series of ads four 
columns wide by ten inches deep, 
and would like a change, he can 
use practically the same space but 
in an entirely different shape by 
taking two full columns. If he hits 
upon some effective illustration 
scheme for a series of advertise- 
ments he can choose the size and 
shape of space that is best adapted 
to the working out of that scheme. 

The magazine advertiser is much 
more limited in the number of dif- 
ferent shapes of space he has to 
select from. The magazine page 
is smaller than the newspaper 
page, and its divisions are fewer. 
In fact, those magazine advertis- 
ers who do not use full pages as 
a rule, find just one shape of space 
most satisfactory from every point 
of view—the long, narrow space. 

This is the shape of the half- 
page-down in the standard-size 
magazines. This is also the shape 
of a single column next to reading 
matter in the larger size woman’s 
publications like the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, etc., and in weeklies like 
the Saturday Evening Post, Col- 
lier’s, etc. Only the single-col- 
umn space in these larger size pub- 
lications is narrower and much 
longer than the half-page-down in 
the standard magazines. 

The majority of magazine ad- 
vertisers have not, therefore, the 
advantage possessed by newspaper 
advertisers, of selecting a size of 
space best suited to their scheme 
of layouts. They must rather pre- 
pare their layouts and ads to con- 


form to a certain shape of space 
in the magazine pages. 

And the layout plays a very in- 
portant part in the effectiveness of 
their ads. First, because the long, 
narrow shape makes it necessary 
to economize as much as possibie 
in the amount of space they de- 
vote to borders, illustrations, etc. 
They must strive to get the strong- 
est effect in the smallest space. 
Second, because their advertise- 
ment is only one of many in the 
same publication using the same 
size and shape of space. They 








INGENUITY IN GETTING DISPLAY FOR 
MAGAZINE “HALVES.” 


must endeavor to make their ad 
“stand out from the crowd.” 

Run through the pages of any of 
these large size publications and 
note the number of long, single- 
column advertisements. It is at 
once apparent that the ads having 
the most striking layouts are go- 
ing to attract the attention of the 
greatest number of readers. Such 
ads are going to “reach out” after 
the readers—and a big proportion 
of the readers of any publication 
need to be reached after. They 
are not all looking to buy—but 
they are all possible buyers. 

To the expert layout man the 
long, narrow, single-column space 
always presents an_ interesting 
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problem. Just as a sculptor looks 
into a block of marble and sees 
the statue he is to carve out of it, 
so the layout man looks at the ob- 
long block of space and sees—who 
shall say how many attractive and 
different combinations for effec- 
tive layouts he can work out of it! 
Of course, only a certain number 
of these possible layouts are suited 
to any particular advertising prop- 
osition, and only a very few of 
them are best suited to it. He is 
not content until he has worked 
out the very best layout possible. 
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MORE CLEVER MAGAZINE “HALVES.” 


Anyone can put a rule border 
around this space and fill up the 
inside with type. But the message 
in headline and text must be re- 
markably strong to supply the 
attention-compelling power which 
is practically nil in such a layout. 
lf it is possible to make a layout, 
border or design mean something 
it should be done by all means. 
In a jewelry advertisement, for in- 
stance, a border of watch-chains 
would be far more effective than a 
border of rules—and takes up no 
more space, 

Why use designs that are purely 
decorative if you can make them 
illustrate part of the message the 
advertiser is trying to convey! 
Make your layout, design, illustra- 
tion, tell part of the story when- 





“The Standard Paper for Business Sta- 
tionery’—“Look for the Watermark” 





Infinite Pains to Make 
Letters Look Right 


You dictate carefully. You insist on 
correct spelling and punctuation. You 
are doubtless a stickler for mechanical 
neatness in your letters. How about 
your stationery? In making letter-paper 
for you we take even greater pains than 
you insist on your stenographer taking 
to get your letter right. It’s a staving 
good typist whose work can compare in 
intrinsic excellence with 


OLO RAMPSHIRE BOND 


Old Hampshire Bond has been as in- 
strumental as the typewriter in placing 
present-day business correspondence on 
its high plane of dignity and appearance. 

Let us send you the Old Hampshire 
Bond Book of Specimens. It contains 
suggestions for letterheads and other 
business forms, printed, lithographed 
and engraved on the white and fourteen 
colors of Old Hampshire Bond. 

Write for it on your present letter- 
head. Address 
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Hampshire Paper Co. 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The only paper makers in the 
world making bond Bapet exclu- 
sively. Makers of Old Hamp- 
shire Bond, “The Stationery of 
a Gentleman,” and also Old 
Hampshire Bond Typewriter Pa- 
per and Manuscript Covers, 





Made “A Little Better than Seems Nec- 
essary”—“Look for the Water-Mark” 
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ever possible—and in ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred it is pos- 
sible. 

The public is quick to appreci- 
ate advertisements that are effec- 
tively displayed. The average 
man and woman magazine reader 
can pick out with surprising ac- 
curacy the advertisements in a 
magazine that are laid out in the 
most striking and attractive man- 
ner. And this appreciation is 
worth a whole lot to the adver- 
tiser who earns it. 

The most satisfactory results in 
making layouts for the long, sin- 
gle-column space have been ob- 
tained where the layout and text 
for an ad have been worked out 
together. In this way a perfect 
harmony between text and illus- 
tration is developed. The man 
who gets the idea and writes the 
advertisement is the one best 
equipped to work out an effective 
layout that will accommodate it- 
self to his text—that will illus- 


trate some feature he wishes to 


emphasize. 

When the layout has been 
roughed out it should be carefully 
studied to see how it can be im- 
proved. If the space occupied 
by the design can be lessened 
without losing strength, so much 
more space is gained for the text. 
On the other hand, if the design 
tells part of the story—illustrates 
some strong point—it may be just 
as important to the ad as the text. 

Another result a good layout 
should secure is to hold this long, 
narrow space together, and make 
it stand out of the page as one ad. 
So that upon turning the page the 
reader’s eye will take it in from 
top to bottom at a glance. Yet 
this effect should be obtained 
without taking up a lot of space 
with a border whose sole purpose 
is to “tie together.’ Here is 
where the cleverness of the lay- 
out man comes in. 

The advertisements of Old 
Dutch Cleanser have appeared in 
this long, single-column space for 
years in the women’s publications, 
and furnish a good example of 
the great variety of effective lay- 
outs that can be worked out for 
one product in this space. These 
Old Dutch ads developed one par- 
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ticular advantage of this long 
space—in giving prominence to 
the several different features of a 
product. The Old Dutch Cleanser 
slogan, “Cleans, Scrubs, Scours, 
was effectively brought 


Polishes,” 


Old Dutch 
Cleanser 
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MAKING LARGE SIZE COLUMNS “STICK 


out.’ 


home to readers by various lay- 
outs that made four divisions of 
the column, each division featur- 
ing one use of the Cleanser. 
These advertisements virtually 
consisted of a chain of layouts 
forming one ad, or of a design 
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epeated down the column. And 
hese different divisions helped to 
mpress upon people the different 


ises Of Old Dutch Cleanser. 


New and effective ways of 
ising this long, single-columa 
pace appear every now and then 
n the advertising columns of the 
nagazines. Advertisers are dis- 
overing new ways of telling their 
tory effectively in this space. 

The half-page-down in_ the 
tandard size magazines is an 
asier space to fit with good lay- 
uts. However, the same prob- 
em confronts the layout man of 
etting up layouts that will stand 
ut from all the other half-page- 


‘own ads in the magazine. 


The layout is not the whole ad, 


hut it is a very important part of 
it, especially where so many ad- 
vertisements occupy the same 


hape and size of space. That is 
vhy the advertiser should not be 


satisfied until his advertisement 


stands out from the crowd” and 


vets the attention of the magazine 
readers—with a strong, attractive 
layout. 


HOWARD I. IRELAND ENJOINS 
WIFE. 


Upon the petition of Howard I. Ire- 
land, Judge Wiltbank has issued a tem- 
porary order restraining the transfer 
of any stock in the Ireland Advertis- 
ing Agency, of Philadelphia, pending 
a further hearing. Before starting on 
a trip around the world Mr. Ireland 
gave a bill of sale covering the agency 
to his wife, Bertha D. Ireland, the 
understanding being + it was to be 
incorporated. The idea of incorpora- 
tion was adopted at the suggestion of 
Mrs. Ireland who for several years 
had had a share in the management of 
the agency. 

While Mr. Ireland was abroad, the 
agency was incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $10,000 divided into 2,000 
shares. Mrs. Ireland became president 
and treasurer and Howard M. Dono- 
van, manager. 

When he returned last August, Mr. 
Ireland requested his wife to turn over 
the stock to him and she refused, he 
says. He states that his wife had is- 
sued to herself 1,840 shares of the 2,000 
shares of stock. 


SS en 
ANOTHER PAPER REDUCES ITS 
PRICE. 


The new management of the Brook- 
lyn Daily Times has reduced the price 
of its Saturday issue, which contains 
magazine features, from three cents to 
one cent. 











The 


George L.Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 


Business Literature 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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Ethridge 


No matter 
how successful 
you may be, it 
is unsafe to sit 
tight and con- 
template your 
medals. Every 
customer you 
have is be- 
ing constantly 
oombarded by the clever adver- 
tising of your competitors. To 
xeep the trade you have and get 
more, you must advertise at 
least a little better than the other 
fellows do. Start right now, 
with the new year. 

* 





* 

By keeping an eye on train 
schedules, we serve advertisers 
and agents in the Middle West 
with surprising promptness; they 
often tell us that we actually 
save time for them. 

* * * 


The Ethridge Company, 
New York City. 

GENTLEMEN :—“Give this work 
the same attention accorded the 
recent —— drawings and we 
shall be more than pleased. The 
designs fulfilled every ex- 
pectation and you deserve spe- 
cial congratulations upon the 
speed with which the work was 
finished.” 

(Extract of letter from Agency) 
* * * 

Mr. A. Rowden King and Mr. 
J. L. Brooks have been added to 
the force of outside repre- 
sentatives of the Ethridge Com- 
pany, N. Y. Mr. King is de- 
voting his work to the Boston 
and New England field and Mr. 
Brooks to Philadelphia. 

* * * 

A New York lady, recently re- 
turned from abroad, says that 
her most delightful experience 











was ian to the French 
pheasants singing the mayon- 
naise. The lady means well, and 
what she says sounds very much 
like what she means, but—! 
Many an apparently good adver- 
tisement sounds well to the man 
who makes it, and is pretty near 
right, but—! Don’t be too sure 
that there isn’t a large-sized 
BUT concealed somewhere in 
your own advertising. 


The Ethridge Contin, Gen- 
ilemen: “In my sixteen years of 
advertising experience I have 
not met with nor do I know of 
any company that can produce 
drawings or sketches of all de- 
grees of commercial excellence, 
that can in any way compare | 
with those executed by the Eth- | 
ridge Company for me in the 
various capacities in which 1 
have requested same. 

“T will be most pleased to sub- 
stantiate same personally or by | 
correspondence at any time, and | 
it affords me the greatest possi- | 
ble pleasure to b eable to do this.” 


(Extract from letter from large 
Chemical Manufacturing Co.) 
* * & 


You don’t say that you spent | 
money for Government bonds, 
but that you invested it in them. 
What a fine thing it would be if | 
advertising could be made so | 
positively right that you could 
sign the checks for it with the 
feeling that | 
you were | 
making an 
investment 
instead of 
spending 
‘money. Let 
us all work | 
together, 
with that | 
goal in view. | 
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For many 
years the far- 
mer about to 
go to mill put 
the grist in one 
end of a sack 
and enough 
stones in the 
other end to 
make it balance 
across his 
horse’s back. The man to 
whom it occurred that the same 
balance could be secured by put- 
ting half the grain in one end 
of the sack and the rest in the 
other end was hailed as the pos- 
sessor of a Great Mind. Sounds 
ridiculous—but there are a lot of 
simple but mighty effective 
things that have never been 
done. We discover a new one 
every little while. 

* 





* 


Our letterhead explains clearly 
what we do,and the basis upon 
which our charges are reckoned. 
You ought to see it; write to us. 

Everything in advertising but 
placing. 

* * 

The pressure of a_ button 
might release a pent-up volume 
of water sufficient to start an- 
other Niagara—but no button- 
pressing could stop the tremen- 
dous energy of the cataract. 
Advertising is a similar force; 
most anybody can start it. but 
nobody can stop it. Hence 
it is of tre- gu. 
mendous im- 
portance that 
you start 
right. It gives 
us pleasure to 
know that we 
have helped a 
good many 
advertisers to 
start right. 








In the end, the merits of the 
goods must sell them —ad- 
vertising only induces people to 
try them once. For this reason 
you are careful not to misrep- 


resent your goods by making | 


extravagant claims for them. 
But there is another kind of 
misrepresentation—the kind that 
is an injustice to yourself. 


* * * 

The Ethridge Company, Gen- 
tlemen: In reference to the de- 
sign for the front cover, would 
say that this is certainly extraor- 
dinarily beautiful. It is the big- 
gest eye-catcher that we have 
ever seen, and we do not want 
‘o lose any of the detail which 
you have so carefully worked 
into it. 
(Extract of letter from a_ na- 

tional corset advertiser.) 
* * 


PRELIMINARY CHARGES 


A nominal charge is made for 
preliminary (unfinished) work. 
This bill does not cover the cost 
of preparation of the drawings 
or copy, and payment therefor 
does not convey possession of 
either drawings or copy. These 
remain the property of the 
ETHRIDGE COMPANY. The 
preliminary charge stands on 
each rough sketch not accepted. 
On accepted designs the bill for 
preliminary work is deducted 
from the bill for the completed 
designs. Alterations are charged 
on time basis. 


The Ethridge Company 
Madison Square Building 
Madison Square, North 

(25 East 26th Street) 
New York City 


Telephones: 7890-7893-7892-7893 
Madison Square 
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HOW TO ADVERTISE EFFEC- 
TIVELY TO ENGINEERS 
AND TECHNICAL MEN. 





COPY THAT PERSUADES THE MAN 
WHO KNOWS—IMPORTANCE OF 
HEADLINE AND ILLUSTRATION— 
—ENGINEERS CONSERVATIVE BUT 
REASONABLE AND ALERT—SOUND- 
ING PHRASES TABOOED, 





By Joseph Flynn. 

I have in mind the advertising 
experience of a large firm well 
known in trade circles. They ran 
a half page every week in one of 
the large trade journals. At the 
end of six months not one inquiry 
had been received. As you may 
surmise, something was wrong. 
The medium was the best in its 
line, the advertisement had a good 
position, and was well displayed. 
The trouble lay in the copy. It 
had no pulling force. The same 
thing might well be said of thou- 
sands of advertisements scattered 
throughout the trade papers of 
this country. There is a remedy 
for all this;—good, positive copy. 

Before sitting down to adver- 
tise a piece of technical apparatus, 
like a pump, an engine, or a de- 
vice to clean out the boiler, we 
should bear in mind that we are 
going to talk to a man who knows. 
The man we want to interest is 
not the man in the street but a 
specialist in that sort of machin- 
ery, or one who employs skilled 
labor. Engineers, as a rule, are 
careful, conservative men. They 
want what they want when they 
want it. They are not going to 
invest in technical apparatus be- 
cause you tell them they need it 
in their business. Furthermore, 
always bear in mind that engin- 
eers do not invest in technical ap- 
paratus every day. As a rule, 
when in need of some piece of 
machinery they consult a trade 
paper, turn to the alphabetical in- 
dex, and run down the list of 
advertisements relating to what 
they need. They read your copy 
carefully and critically. They are 
always on the watch for improve- 
ments, being eager to keep abreast 
of the times, and if you can prove 
to their satisfaction that your pro- 








duct is genuine, reasonable in 
price and promotes economy, you 
will get results. The way to in- 
terest them is to write good, pos- 
itive copy. Simple words go 
straight to the mark like a bullet, 
hold attention, and lead to in- 
quiries, 

Suppose, for instance, you in- 
tend to advertise an apparatus for 
cleaning out water-tube boilers. 
For the purpose of illustration, we 
will call it the Star System. This 
apparatus enables the engineer to 
clean out his water-tube boilers in 
less time than any other appar- 
atus. Furthermore, it is less ex- 
pensive. The cleaning can be 
done several times a day without 
interfering with the operation of 
the boiler. This is one of your 
strongest claims for the Star Sys- 
tem, and very little trouble is oc- 
casioned in installing it. 

The first step is to become 
acquainted with the apparatus. 
No man can write good copy un- 
less he is conversant with the 
good qualities of the product un- 
der consideration. Get acquainted 
with your product. Call upon the 
man who is manufacturing the 
advertised article and get him to 
explain its construction. It has 
been proved by experience that 
the copy-writer who follows the 
construction of a product from 
the time it goes into the plant in 
the form of crude material, until 
it emerges ready for installation, 
is better qualified to advertise 
that article than the man who has 
only a catalogue to fall back on. 

We want a_ good heading. 
Where shall we get it? In the 
apparatus of course. Look into 
your device and get a heading. It 
is there, right before your eyes. 
Comparing the working qualities 
of an engine to the perpetual mo- 
tion of the sun might sound 
all right, but it doesn’t interest the 
engineer. He wants facts, not 
improbabilities. Tell him some- 
thing he knows to be true, and he 
will agree with you. A good start 
is half the battle won in technical 
advertisements. You are not go- 
ing to claim that your product is 
the best in the world because 
every one of your competitors can 
claim the same thing. Every 
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technical advertisement, where it 
is possible to do so, should con- 
tan a cut. Put a cut into your 
advertisement where it can be 
sen and admired and criticised. 
Don’t put it down in a corner 
w ere it will not conform to the 
ge ieral tone of the advertisement. 
P:: it where the eye will catch 
it instantly. Some cuts need no 
re ding matter at all. After you 
hee placed your cut and got your 
he ding start in to write your 
coy. Imagine you were talking 
to in engineer who is in the mar- 
ke. for a good device to clean out 
w ‘er-tube boilers. He has ten 
di ‘erent styles under considera- 
ti. They are all good and fully 
guiranteed. Some of them are 
ch. aper than yours, and are high- 
ly recommended by satisfied users 
for their efficient and economical 
results. Now, why should he pur- 
chase yours? It is up to you to 
interest, convince and rouse him 
to action. What will you say? 
You have all the facts at hand, so 
cut out foggy theories and get 
down to business. Talk the Star 
System. Remember that space 
costs money, and high sounding 
phrases, which interest no one, 
occupy space. The efficiency of 
your apparatus can be described 
in a positive manner without re- 
sorting to innumerable adjectives 
which mean nothing. To sum the 
matter up in a few words, teil 
what your product will do, not 
what it might or has done. The 
engineer doesn’t care one iota 
what your product has done for 
others. What he wants to know 
is Will it do just what he wants 
it to do? 

When you have come to the 
end of your argument, stop. 
Many a good salesman has lost a 
good order by talking too much. 
After you have said your little 
piece, sit down and await results. 
I remember listening to a sales- 
man trying to sell a centrifugal 
pump. The president of the con- 
cern which was in the market 
for such a pump listened to all 
the arguments which were ad- 
vanced. Finally he took his cigar 
out of his mouth and said to the 
salesman, “Are you aware you are 
talking to an engineer?” 
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Business is battle. Will 
you chose your battlefield 
where your early occupation 
of it gives you the advan- 
tages of choice, etc., or will 
you hurl yourself in frenzy 
on the intrenched position of 
your competitors? 


When an opportunity to 
capture the making of a mag- 
nificent market for your 
goods is yours for the tak- 
ing, do you take it? 


The UTICA 





goes each week into over 
140,000 homes of solid, sub- 
stantial folks, largely in in- 
terior New York, New Eng- 
land and adjacent states. 


The solid, substantial na- 
ture of the publication, its 
helpful, confidence-inspiring 
record of nearly a third of a 
century, makes it a resultful 
business messenger for those 
who have worthy goods to 
exploit. It surely opens up 
the splendid market referred 
to above. 


Please ask us to tell you 
more about it. That’s what 
we are here for. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY, 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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A RETROSPECT OF 1910 AND 
A FORECAST FOR 1911. 





HOW THE YEAR JUST CLOSED SUMS 
UP IN A BACKWARD GLANCE—EF- 
FORTS TO BELITTLE ORGANIZATION 
AND MORE ANALYTICAL STUDY— 
GRAPHIC DEPICTION OF LAST FOUR 
YEARS’ ADVERTISING—ADVERTISING 
MEN BECOMING SALES MANAGERS 
—FAILURES IN IQIO— ADVERTIS- 
ERS PLANNING TO ENLARGE CAM- 
PAIGNS—SOME FORECASTED CAM- 
PAIGNS TO BEGIN SOON — WHAT 
PUBLISHERS AND AGENTS SAY. 





A year is a comparatively short 
but nevertheless instructive stand- 
ard in marking the advance or re- 
treat of anything. 

To measure advertising by the 
year period is particularly valu- 
able, ed it is 4 LINES OF 
of the things whic 2 
has grown so fast ADVERTISING = 
that years some- 
times have seemed 
like decades in 
their rapid transi- 
tions. 

Advertising has ! 
shown, in the past 1.100.000 
several years,ape- ‘ ‘ 
culiar sensitiveness 1,000 
to general business 
conditions. One 
important business 
man regards the 
PRINTERS INK 
summary of peri- 
odical advertising 
as one of the best barometers of 
country-wide business conditions 
that is obtainable. 

The table and graphic chart 
herewith published indicate some 
very interesting things. They 
show how 1907 started in January 
more auspiciously than any year 
since, but has been steadily sur- 
passed in volume, with the one ex- 
ception of 1908, the “panic” year. 






1910 





800,000 
700,000 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS REFLECTED IN 
ADVERTISING. 


Growth has been slow since the 
depression began, and the marked 
conservatism of tie past year is 
well reflected in the career of 
magazine advertising for 1910. 

The newspapers have enjoyed a 
considerable advance in general 
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much 4s 
twenty and twenty-five per cert 
Some extensive newspaper cam- 
paigns, such as for the Edisv: 


advertising—many as 


phonograph, Crystal Domii 
Sugar, Frisbie Coon Collars, Fe!s- 
Naptha Soap, Gold Soap, Uneeca 
Biscuit, Santa Fe and Burlington 
Railway freight service—togeth 
with any number of smaller cari 
paigns covering sections of the 
country, were features in I9QI0. 

Street-car advertising has been 
used more intelligently in the past 
year than at any other time. Pos- 
ter advertising has broadened out, 
and every form of advertising is 
getting more of the consideration 
due it than in years past, for ad- 
vertising men are less dogmatic 
and more scientific. 

A distinct forward step is no- 
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ticeable in the desire to system- 
atize and nationalize advertising 


methods and custom. The adop- 
tion of the uniform advertising 
contract by the Technical Public- 
ity Association, the serious discus- 
sion of the relations between 
agent, advertiser and publisher, 
the formation of a national adver- 
tising manager’s organization, the 
adoption of serious courses of 
study for advertising clubs, the 
determined war of newspaper 
publishers on the press agent, the 
decidedly growing appreciation 
and effort toward the elimination 
of exaggeration and untruth in 
advertising—all of which were 
1910 developments, represent real 
and important advances and sig- 
nificant readjustments. 
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TENDENCY FOR ADVERTISING MEN TO 
MERGE INTO SALES MANAGERS. 


articularly interesting has 
be n the general impetus to the 
id-a that a really good, all-around 
a’vertising manager is also a 
g od sales manager. At least half 
a lozen men who were advertis- 
in) men in 1969 became sales man- 
ag-rs and advertising managers 
in 1910. In agency service this 
ter dency has been reflected more 
th. ever in the past year by the 
di ‘inctly selling service rendered. 

1 circulation and publishing 
po.icy the year has been notable 
in the increasing tendency to be 
sp. cific about the circulation. The 
Irn Age, the Scientific Ameri- 
cu:, and other trade papers have 
declared for an open circulation 
policy; while such papers as the 
Baltimore Sun and a few others 
have radically shifted their policy 
in line with the most advanced 
thought in circulation statement. 


GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS AND 
NEW CAMPAIGNS COMING, 


it is interesting to analyze the 
failures which occurred during 
the past year. There were 3,280 
manufacturing failures—250 more 
than in 1909, but 500 less than in 
1907. The greatest number of 
failures were in clothing and mil- 
linery lines—largely | women’s 
clothes, which in the finished 
shape are less advertised than any 
other large division of merchan- 
dise. The industry suffering the 
next greatest number of failures 
was the lumber industry—another 
unadvertised class; and next the 
millers. Flour advertising is done 
by practically two—recently three 
—concerns. Machinery. and tool 
makers, glass, earthenware and 
brick makers and printers and 
engravers suffered more heavily 
than any other classes; and all of 
them are practically unadvertised. 

In spite of James J. Hill’s 
pessimistic interview (afterward 
denied), the best advices indicate 
a conservatively prosperous year 
for 1911, building carefully but 
surely an increase upon I9gI0. 

One of the most promising in- 
dications for 191r is that most of 
the prominent magazine advertis- 
ers in 1910 wil] enlarge their cam- 


paigns. One agency man put the 
matter this way: “I know for a 
fact that most of our new clients 
look upon their 1910 advertising 
as a ‘trial heat’ for 1911. The 
coming twelve months will see 
the working out of publicity plans 
that were outlined early last year. 
It is dangerous to divide a cam- 
paign arbitrarily according to the 
calendar, and I believe most ad- 
vertisers appreciate this.” 

A careful canvass of agencies and 
advertisers by a representative of 
PriNnTERS’ INK demonstrated that 
there was an encouraging number 
of campaigns now under way and 
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ONE OF THE AMERICAN WOOLEN CO. 
SERIES JUST STARTING, 


others in immediate prospect. Ref- 
erences to future activities were 
for obvious reason mainly in the 
nature of general statements. But 
there was no hint of coming dull- 
ness in such statements as this 
from George Batten, of the 
George Batten Company: “Nine- 
teen-ten has been the best year 
we have ever had. We do not 
see how 1911 can drop behind. 
Our increased business has come 
mainly through the development 
and extensions of the campaigns 
for old clients, although we have 
many new clients whose cam- 
paigns will appear this year.” An- 
other very large agency confessed 
that 1910 had seen more business 
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pass through its office than in any 
two previous years, and was sure 
that 1911 would show an increase. 


One group of newspapers which 
have a New York representation 
had in 1910 thirty-four per cent 
more advertising than the previous 
year. Contracts now signed or 
soon to be signed seem to point 
to a certain gain over even these 
figures for IQII. 

One of the most interesting of 
the new campaigns is that of the 
National Cash Register Com- 
pany, being directed by the Lesan 
Agency, of New York. While the 
cash register is purely a “trade” 
contrivance, the enterprising Day- 
ton concern is advertising to the 
consumer, urging him to take an 
interest in the equipment his deal- 
er has for conducting business 
profitably, for the customer as 
well as for the merchant. Con- 
tracts of 10,000 lines are being 
written and copy is being placed 
in newspapers at 255 points: all 
over the United States. The 
copy varies in size according to 
the city. Double pages ran in 
New York, Boston and Chicago, 
beginning Sunday, January 8th. 
Full pages will appear in the pa- 
pers of St. Louis, San Francisco, 
New Orleans, etc., and 700 lines 
will appear within a few weeks in 
smaller cities through the West. 
The probability is that National 
Cash Register advertising will ap- 
pear rather consistently through 
the year. 


The United States Motor cam- 
paign will be one of the largest of 
the year. Advertising with lib- 
eral space will be placed in most 
of the cities of the country with 
15,000 population upward. 

Copy for the Raymond Whit- 
comb Tours will be slightly larger 
than the past year, both for news- 
papers and. magazines. 

The leading nswpapers are look- 
ing for increased patronage from 
the Postum-Cereal Company. This 
campaign has practically doubled 
in the past month, since the Col- 
lier-Post trial for libel. 

Advertising for Penick & 
Ford’s “Velva” syrup will run in 
the newspapers of the Southwest. 
Considerable new copy for India 
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Ceylon Tea will be placed in cer- 
tain sections of the country. 

The campaign for “Sirolin,” a 
new cough remedy, now begun in 
the newspapers of New Englan |, 
will be gradually extended te 
coming year. 

The Ford Motor Company w |! 
be one of the dependable news- 
paper accounts of the year. This 
company recently secured a not.- 
ble victory in its fight against tlie 
Selden patent monopoly, and is 
entering upon the new year with 
increased energies. Copy will go 
to papers in most towns of 20,000 
population and over, full pages 
and half pages. 

One agency reports that a cer- 
tain bakery company has been 
talking of an expenditure of $40,- 
ooo the coming year in the news- 
papers, but that negotiations have 
not yet led to any contracts. 

A well-known special agent in 
New York predicted that 1911 
would see more financial adver- 
tising than in the past. Already 
increased trust company adver- 
tising is appearing after the flur- 
ry in New York, and he felt con- 
fident that a large number of 
banks and trust companies would 
attempt to counteract whatever 
uncertainty of feeling there is in 
the public mind by taking their 
cases up directly with the people. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk, which 
became a prominent newspaper 
advertiser in 1910 is scheduled for 
even more vigorous advertising in 
torr. It is also reported that 
there will be an increase in the 
campaign of the Boston Garter. 

The Van Cleve Company, of 
New York, reports that Diamond 
Dyes will, this coming year, make 
a larger showing than before. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, an In- 
dianapolis publisher that has ap- 
plied strictly commercial princi- 
ples to bookselling, will be a larg- 
er advertiser, Mr. Van Cleve 
states, than last year. Although 
this publisher understands that it 
is selling a product that must be 
classed strictly as a luxury, it is 
increasing its efforts with confi- 
dence. White Rock, a table wa- 
ter, will be even more energetic 
in its advertising than last year, 

(Continued on page 36) 
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(= year ago in this issue there 

was announced the intention of 
the bigger Federal—a new kind of 
an advertising agency. 


The year has brought accomplish- 
ment—many notable accounts have 
endorsed our idea that the truly 
efficient campaign must unite mer- 
chandizing knowledge and advertis- 
ing skill, 


Interested advertisers can obtain a 


list of our accounts and particulars 
of our service upon request. 


Next month we move in the new Annex 
next door where we occupy an entire floor 
with space, light and equipment fitting to 
Federal expansion. 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


“Put ituptomen _ 
who know your market 
New York Chicago. Cleveland, St. Louis 


Address: 231-241 West 39th Street, New York 
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What Advertising & Selling 


Offers To Publishers 
and WHY It Has It To Offer 


Advertising & Selling has made notable strides forward in the yea 
just closed. This is true of both circulation and advertising—and tru 
for the single reason that its editorial contents have set a new st: 
for interest, usefulness, authority and independence. 

The features which have proven so successful during the past yea 
will be continued, and new departments of special value have bee 
Some of both are as follows: 


arranged for. 


THE PARSONS LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 
ARRANGEMENT 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Director of 
the New York School of Applied De- 
sign, is now delivering his second series 

lectures before the Advertising 
Men’s League of New York. The 
series will, by special arrangement, be 
exclusively printed in Advertising & 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF ADVERTISING — 
A TEXT BOOK 


This series of articles by Gerald B. 
Wadsworth nag in January Adver- 
tising & Selling, where it will appear 
exclusively. It is the result of years 
of study and experiment, and is the 


LUTHER — DOCKRELL — LOCKWOOD 


(They write for no other publication) 


Calvin H. Luther will continue his 
able articles on business organization 
and management and the conduct of the 
sales department. Mr. Luther is one 
of the most prominent and successful 
American business organizers and sys- 
tematizers, and his articles are both 
important and valuable. 


homas E. Dockrell will continue in big business organizations. 
his monthly articles on advertising 
IN GENERAL 


Among the other exclusive contribu- 
butors to Advertising & Selling whose 
articles will appear from time to time, 
are such authorities as George French, 
A. Rowden King, Frank L. Blanchard, 
R. R. Shuman, Frank Markward, and 
George L. Louis. 


indar 





Selling, together with reproductions o 
all o ” Mr. Parsons’ illustrations an 
exhibits. These lectures state and ex 
plain the natural laws and pr niciple 


upon which the Attention-Value of a 
advertisement depends. 


first real text book on advertisins 








first book which authoritativ y 
down advertising rules and axioms, an 
proves their correctness. 

topics—particularly newspaper advetf 
tising—which have formed so prom 


nent a feature of Advertising & Selli 
during the past few months. 

R. Bigelow Lockwood will contin 
his interesting and informative artic 
on business systems and office managy 
ment, as exemplified in actual practi 





The dramatic disclosures of agent 
abuses appearing under the_headirg 
“‘Juggli ing With the Advertisesy 
Money,” will continue—these have b 
characterized by a large numb 
advertisers as the greatest work yet 
tempted in the interest of honest, clea 
advertising methods. 


Such text matter as described above, combined with an able, pr 
gressive, frank, and fearless editorial policy, is responsible for th 
remarkable circulation showing which appears on the following pag 
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14, 000 Copies Ferre cte of 
ADV ERTISING & SELLING. 


Since June Ist, 1909, no edition of less than 
12,000 copies has been printed. 


And it is obvious from the character of our text 
matter, that our readers must be, as they are, manu- 
facturers and distributors, and those among their 
exccutives who dictate advertising policy and select 
the mediums to be used. 


A sworn statement covering these facts, the dis- 
tribution by states, the total number each of paid 
subscribers, exchanges, advertisers, etc., has been 
issued. 


This is the first sworn and detailed statement 
of circulation ever generally distributed by a 
publication devoted to the advertising business. 


If you have not received one, ask for it. 
It is the above splendid circulation that is respon- 
sible for the following remarkable gain in advertising 


earnings of ADVERTISING & SELLING over the 
corresponding months of the previous year: 


Mis sib Sans Ranta oe semen Keane 26% 
ER ack idee aceneveases naten 40% 
PS. Kdite Venncecennkereiawadekes 32% 
Pi ket nsdenescdsnxdcccaeness 49% 


Advertising in ADVERTISING & SELLING will 
help you get advertising contracts. 


February forms close January 26th. 


ADVERTISING & SELLING 71 West 23rd Street NEW YORK 
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both in the magazines and the 
newspapers. The Van _ Cleve 
Company has two new accounts 
which are expected to develop in- 
to items of considerable impor- 
tance—Wilbur’s Cocoa and Choc- 
olate Buds. Chocolate Buds will 
be advertised in the magazines 
and will go into the larger news- 
p«pers with continued large copy. 
Three whiskey accounts this agen- 
cy has will make a good showing. 
These are Wilson, Trimble and 
Garrett Club. 

In the textile field one of the 
most interesting campaigns will 
be that the Arlington Mills, man- 
ufacturers of dress fabrics. The 
.aim is to make every woman 


1910} foo 


13,944,286 Ill 112,659,138 
LINES LINES 















the manufacturer. Why, think of 
it! The magazine with the great- 
est circulation in and around New 
York can only show 90,000 copies 
and this once a week. Add the 
circulation of the New York dai- 
lies and see the astounding total 
Could any manufacturer doubt the 
worth of the newspapers if he 
were shown how thoroughly the 
dailies cover this field? Take any 
city and examine the figures in 
the same way. 

“I happen to know that one 
large evening daily is worrying 
over the prospect for its patent 
medicine advertising this year. 
There. seems to be a disposition 
at Washington to legislate against 


1907 


12,634,962 
LINES 














RELATIVE VOLUME OF FOUR 


know the Arlington Mills trade- 
mark and to this end full-page 
advertisements will appear in the 
Ladies’ World, Vogue, Woman's 
Home Companion, the Butterick 
Trio, and the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal; and other advertising in 
Good Housekeeping, Harper's 
Bazar, the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal Fashion Quarterly the Month- 
ly Style Book, the Butterick Fa- 
shion Quarterlies, The House- 
keeper, Pictorial Review and Mc- 
Call’s. 

MORE PROSPERITY AHEAD FOR NEWS- 

PAPERS. 

An agency man, who has di- 
rected the expenditure of about a 
million in dailies in 1910, is en- 
thusiastic about the newspaper 
outlook for 19IT. 

“The newspapers have one of 
the richest seasons of their exist- 
ence ahead of them, if they will 
only cease knifing one another, 
and like sensible beings turn to 
the great task of making the 
merits of their mediums known to 


YEARS’ MAGAZINE ADVERTISING. 


fraudulent claims in advertising. 
If this is passed, the paper is won- 
dering where it shall go to make 
good the advertising it will have 
to drop. We are all hoping that 
it will use its influence to secure 
national accounts on the basis of 
the service it can render an ac- 
vertiser.” 

Esco hosiery, manufactured by 
Henry Schiff & Co., New York, 
is being advertised in the New 
York dailies to strengthen the de- 
mand in the metropolitan district. 
This firm is forty years old, and 
already has a national distribu- 
tion. Seven women’s publications 
are on the list for furthering sales 
throughout the country. In the 
course of the year newspaper ad- 
vertisitig will appear in large cit- 
ies outside of New York, like Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Indianapolis and Detroit. Esco 
is not a guaranteed hosiery prop- 
osition, although the manufactur- 
ers give an ironclad warrant of 
quality. 
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The Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph 
Shows the Greatest Gain in Business 


During 1910 in the Afternoon Field 
In the Great Pittsburgh District. 














In total volume of advertising The 
Chronicle Telegraph gained 106.3 per cent. 

The next paper gained 13.6 per cent and a 
third gained 12.1 per cent. 

In calculating these gains, medical adver- 
tising that The Chronicle Telegraph refuses 
to print has been deducted from the total of 
the other papers. 

The gain in advertising is about equalled by 
gain in circulation, The Chronicle Telegraph 
now having a larger circulation than ever 
before. 


if Papers Printed and Leryn 
More Papers Bought and Paid For 


A steady, continuous growth has resulted 
from the merits of the paper alone. No mer- 
chandise or other coupon scheme has been 
resorted to. It is “The Paper That Goes 
Home.” 


YOU NEED THE CHRONICLE 
TELEGRAPH IN PITTSBURGH 





HAND, KNOX & CO., Special Representatives, 
Brunswick Building, New York. Boyce Building, Chicago. 
Journal Building, Kansas City. Candler Building, Atlanta. 
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Other new accounts are: Su- 
perior Underwear Company, of 
Piqua, Ohio, copy for which 
will appear in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Everybody's, Mc- 
Clure’s, Collier's, Cosmopolitan, 
Review of Reviews, American, 
Literary Digest, etc.; this product 
already has distribution, and one 
of the features of the selling cam- 
paign will be to make the clerk 
behind the counter act in close co- 
operation with the advertising; 
Klosht Petticoat, made by Green- 
wald_ Bros., Philadelphia, for 
which copy will be placed in the 
women’s magazines and in some 
of the leading newspapers; the 
No-Sag Ladies’ Bag, made by 
Freund Bros. & Co., New York, 
for which the leading women’s 
publications will be used; S. B. H. 
Sanitary Boxed Handkerchief, 
made by Stringham, Bauer 
Herz Company, New York, for 
which distribution will be worked 
up through trade work; this will 
be followed in the spring by local 
newspaper advertising and later in 
the year by magazine advertising. 

The Sternberg agency has taken 
charge of the mail-order depart- 
ment work of Stern Brothers, 
New York, and will use a selected 
list of women’s publications. 

“Lissue” is the name of a new 
fabric handkerchief made by the 
Tootal Broadhurst Lee Company, 
Ltd., New York. The firm is an- 
nouncing to the trade a good- 
sized advertising campaign. 

The Rubdry Towel Company 
announces a bigger advertising 
campaign for 1911 than ever be- 
fore. Ten of the biggest national 
publications will be used: Mc- 
Clure’s, Everybody's, Hampton’s, 
Physical Culture, Cosmopolitan, 
Outlook, Literary Digest, Review 
of Reviews, Colliers and Satur- 
day Evening Post. 

NEW AGENCIES STARTED OR RE- 
ORGANIZED 

Johnson Advertising Agency, Chi- 
cago; Southern Advertising Agency, 
Chattanooga; Dudley Walker, Chicago; 
The Dunlap-Ward Agency, Chicago; 
The Baldwin-Decker Ad . Chicago; 
The Samuel Knopf Advertising Agency, 
New York; E. A. Buckley, Ogden, 
Utah; The Harding Advertising Agency, 


Newark, N. J.; The Stevens-Davis Ad- 
vertising Co., Chicago; The Crockett 
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ape, ow Orleans; The Merch-nts 
Advertising Agency, Buffalo; Thoias 
M. Powers, Chicago; Samuel T. Recke- 
fus, Philadelphia; Gay Bradt & Chiles 
D. Levin, New York, William S. Parry, 
Chicago; The Will Brown Adv. Co. 
Minneapolis; The Pacific Ad Agency, 
Seattle; Walter L. Weeden, Worce:ter 

lass.; The Thompson-Koch Age: cy 
Cincinnati; Walt McDougal, Phila del- 
e* H. K. Hannah, New York; John 

. Leddy, New York; Edwin F. Joun- 
son & E. F. Dallis, Atlanta; The Jones. 
Morton Agency, Johnstown, Pa.; The 
Appalachian Adv. Agency, Knoxv ile, 
Tenn.; Julius B. Schloss, Atlanta; The 








Cahill-[goe Advertising Co., Chicago; 
The Hunton-Fell-Elliott Co., New York. 
or 
AGENCIES CONSOLIDATE IN DES 
MOINES. 





The McDonald Advertising Service, 
of Des Moines, Ia., and the Des Moines 
division of the Mitchell Advertising 
Agency have been consolidated under 
the name of the Mitchell Advertising 
Agency, which also has offices in Du- 
luth, Minneapolis and St. Paul. O. R 
McDonald and W. M. Eldred will con- 
duct the agency. 

Mr. McDonald was president last year 
of the Des Moines Ad Men’s Club, and 
Mr. Eldred continues as secretary. 

Satins vce sec 


SILVER CUP FOR M. W. FLYNN. 


M. W. Flynn, of the S. S. McClure 
Company, New York City, was the 
guest of Col. McClure and his other 
friends within and without the company 
at a dinner given January 10th in cele- 
bration of the completion of twenty- 
three years of service in the company, 
and was presented a silver loving cup 
in token thereof. Col. McClure, in 
speaking, described how Mr. Flynn’s 
optimism and tastfulness have pulled 
them through many tight places in the 
early days of doubt and debt. 


—+o> —— 


The Chicago Record-Herald has just 
advertised a new prize serial story very 
extensively by printing the first two 
chapters in Chicago evening papers and 
in numerous small dailies in cities 
around Chicago where it circulates. 
The “ad” made a big showing and was 
after the style of the late Robert Bon- 
ner, who used to boom his New York 
Ledger serials that way. 











No cause for action has been found 
by a jury in Muskegon, Mich., in a 
suit brought by the Modern Publicity 
Company of New York to compel Adam 
Yager, of Muskegon, to fulfill a con- 
tract agreeing to purchase one electro- 
type each week for eighteen months. 
The defendant ciaimed that an agent 
had used misrepresentation and canceled 
the contract after three months. 





John McCaffrey, who is in charge of 
the new Chicago office of the American 
Paint and Oil Dealer, came from Dal- 
las, Texas, where he was secretary an 
sales manager of the Lincoln Paint and 
Color Company. 
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The Proof Is in the Figures 


Facts That Explain 
The Excellent Advertising Worth of 


Every Woman’s 


Magazine 


‘Che RMagazine for Every Woman’’ 


250,000 guaranteed paid circulation. 

71.4% in towns of 10,000 and under. 

96.7% keep house, each family averaging 4.3 persons. 
88.7% do the household buying for the entire family. 
83.19% purchase advertised products and are firm 


believers in the superiority of the average adver- 
tised product over the unadvertised product. 


62.6% have already purchased directly through the 


columns of Every Woman’s. 
$1044.10 is the average income. 
9.1 months is the average length of time that each 


—_— 





copy of Every Woman's lies on the reading 
table, before being destroyed. 


$1.00 a line. Forms close 15th of second preced- 


ing month. 








EVERY WOMAN'S MAGAZINE 
ALLOK, Alen Mane 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
WALTER C. KIMBALL, Inc. W. J. MACDONALD 
1 Madison Ave., ‘ew York Peoples Gas Building 
6 Beacon St., Boston Chicago, II! 
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HUMAN NATURE AND THE 
TESTIMONIAL IN 
ADVERTISING. 





HOW THE TESTIMONIALS OF PROM- 
INENT MEN WERE MADE TO IN- 
CREASE PRESTIGE—CARE IN USING 
A MUCH-ABUSED METHOD. 





By J. I. Bernat, 


Advertising Manager, Auto-Strop Safety 
Razor Company, New York. 

Human nature is_ peculiar. 
There is nothing startlinglv orig- 
inal in this observation and yet in 
all likelihood the men who have 
to do with selling and advertising 
have this realization brought home 
to them more often and far more 
conclusively than the average man. 

In the marketing of a specialty, 
“straight merchandizing” plans 
are sometimes at a loss, and ex- 
ceptional methods must be pro- 
vided in order that an effective ap- 
peal may be made to the con- 
sumer. This has been particularly 
true in the safety razor field where 
competition during the last few 
years has been very keen; some 
jokesmith has said “Far keener 
than the edge of some of the ra- 
zors.” During the past year it 
has been a matter of frequent 
comment and equally frequent in- 
quiry as to why the Auto-Strop 
safety razor, not very well known 
previously, should have achieved 
within a comparatively short time 
- advanced position in the mar- 

et. 

The Auto-Strop was first placed 
on the market four years ago and 
met with immediate appreciation 
from the public. The writer, how- 
ever, having “lived” with it from 
its babyhood had always felt that 
in spite of the fair demand cre- 
ated, recognition should have been 
of a more liberal character. In 
the whole of his connection with 
this company, the single selling 
thought was always in his mind: 
How can I make the general pub- 
lic “see” Auto-Strop merit as I 
do? Probably as a result of this, 
but it seemed more like an in- 
spiration at the moment, came the 
thought: “If we prove to all, what 
those who are using the Auto- 
Strop razor already know, the 
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manifest. satisfaction of the lat er 

must certainly go far toward p o- 

ducing the desired impression. 
The company had in its files at 


the time thousands of lett rs 
which were remarkable for th:ir 
exceptionally enthusiastic tenor. 
Many were from scientific and 
business men of _ considera le 
note, such as W. L. Saunde’s, 
president of the Ingersoll-Ra id 
Company; Hiram Percy Maxin, 
inventor of the Maxim Silence ; 
Wm. L. Austin, president of tl.e 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, et 
In connection would say that thi 
list has since been extended to al- 
most include the name of every 
self-shaver of prominence in “1 
country and abroad. 

It was felt that if the usual va 





were followed of publishing a mas¢ 
of testimonials emanating from 
any and everybody, the campaign} 
would fail of effect. After much) 
thought the Auto-Strop Safety! 
Razor Company therefore decided\ 
to confine themselves to the use| 
of endorsements from men of suck | 
position as to leave absolutely nc 
doubt of their sincerity. 

The difficulties attendant upor| 
securing such favors from men 0:! 
this standard need not be en-, 
larged upon; suffice it to say that 
they only allowed the privilege 
because of their satisfaction witt |: 
the razor itself, 

In the month of October, 1909, 
the first piece of testimonial copy 
appeared, occupying full pages ir | 
both monthly and weekly me 
diums. The response was so satis- 
factory as to decide-the character 
of- the campaign which has since 
been followed. Taking into ac- 
count the subsequent standing of 
the Auto-Strop razor on the mar- 
ket, makes an exact, tabulation of 
results superfluous. 

Often inquiry has been made 
whether the same demand could 
not have been created by other 
types of publicity just as strongly 
and consistently emphasized. Had 
the usual method been followed of 
printing any and every commen- 
datory opinion, irrespective of its 
source, it is probable the returns 
would not have been nearly a: 
gratifying. It must also be ac 
knowledged that the progress 
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made was not due so much to 
the fact that testimonials were 
used, as to the decision to use 
only those carrying conviction. 

Instancing this, only as recently 
as the month of November, copy 
was published containing a state- 
ment from Horace _ Fletcher. 
The nature of the inquiries re- 
ceived, again evidenced the atti- 
tude of the public toward com- 
ments of this class. Alternating 
with the testimonial copy, other 
publicity explanatory of the razor 
itself was run throughout the 
year. However, the main impres- 
sion was produced by the type of 
endorsements published. 

There is probably no selling 
idea which has been so abused or 
taken advantage of as the testi- 
monial. Therefore, natural scep- 
ticism on the part of the reader is 
not to be wondered at. The time 
has passed when the mere publi- 
cation of a mass of testimonials 
will sell a manufacturer’s product. 
Conviction must be carried to the 
mind of the consumer of the ad- 
vertiser’s absolute good faith, and 
most important, the article itself 
must substantiate the claims made. 


os a 





PROF. HOLLINGSWORTH WILL 
ANALYZE BASES OF ADVER- 
TISING APPEAL. 





Many advertising men in New York 

City are already aware of the very 
practical work that has been ‘accom- 
plished by H. L. Hollingsworth, pro- 
fessor of psychology at Columbia Uni- 
ew on the “Psychology of Adver- 
ising. 

Professor Hollingsworth has  con- 
sented to deliver a series of ten talks 
this winter at a “round table” of ad- 
vertising men. This “round table” will 
meet at the Hotel Latham Friday even- 
ings of each week, beginning February 
8rd at 6 p. m. An informal dinner 
will be served, followed by Professor 
Hollingsworth’s talk at 7:00 p. m. The 

oints suggested by this talk will then 
e briefly discussed by the “round 
table.” 

A fee of $10 for the course will be 
charged to cover the cost of securin 
the services of Professor Hollingswort 
and such incidental expenses as may 
be ‘necessary. Applications should be 
mailed to H. A. Coffin, advertising man- 
ager, Sterling Debenture Corporation. 

These titles are the subjects Professor 
Hollingsworth will treat: The Nervous 
Basis of Mental Process; Analysis of 
Advertising Types; Principles of Ap- 
peal and Response; Miscellaneous 
Topics, like color, optics, reading, ete. 








A lot of folks act as if they 
thought “Comrades” was still all 
the rage in the inland towns and 
villages. As a matter of fact, 
they wore out “Madame Sherry” 
long before it got to New York. 


Have you ever noticed how 
much better informed on the big 
events of the day is your “coun- 
try cousin” than you are yourself? 


They read, not in chunks and 
by spasms, but a connected news 
story of the week, a story relieved 
of the inaccuracies of the “extra” 
rush and slap-dash. 


No, Pauline, not in the pretty 
magazines, either, but in the big, 
carefully edited, complete, confi- 
dence-inspiring weeklies, the like 
of which 





heads the class. 


Think of it! Here’s a big news 
special feature and literary week- 
ly, served by its own carriers in 
over 12,000 of the smaller cities, 
towns and villages of the coun- 
try; none in large cities. 


And it’s a_ five-cents-a-copy, 
paid-on-delivery proposition. The 
rule is, “no nickel, no paper.” 


Reaches more than 240,000 
homes in all, and in time for Sat- 
urday night and Sunday reading. 


Can you afford to pass these 
people by, when an advertisement 
in GRIT as large as the usuai 
magazine page costs less than 
$200.00? 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY, 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribuae 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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“‘NOTHING SUCCEEDS _}|LIK! 


GREATEST ADVERTISING |G 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER |E} 


It Gains in 1910 Over 1909 — 6070.80 Columns fits C 





ADVERTISING RECORD 


The following tabulated statement shows the GAINS in 
inches month by month: 

















Local Foreign 
Display. Display. Classified. Total. 
Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. 
january .......:...0. ee 1,804 18 11,588 
ROL are 10,133 2,454 *60 12,527 
ere 9,397 1,228 1,629 12,254 
SS eer 1,065 952 15,160 
BEAU kSuw.e os kde wows 9,618 1,638 1,706 12,962 
| Oe 1,148 1,436 11,530 
[Reems |: | 230 1,134 6,282 
PGE co Gieecccs ccc Ne 135 *83 *725 
September .......... 3,871 1,058 2,487 6,916 
October ............. R07 984 11,415 9,592 
November .......... 1,964 482 9,383 11,829 
December ........... 8,498 821 7,187 11,501 
74,749 37,347 122,141 
*3,584 *143 *725 
POS ...2.. 555.9 13,047 37,204 121,416 


*Loss. 


A GAIN OF 17 PER CENT IN LOCAL DISPLAY AD- 
VERTISING. ; 

A GAIN OF 23 PER CENT IN FOREIGN DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING. 
aan OF 14 PER CENT IN CLASSIFIED ADVER- 

A TOTAL GAIN OF 16 PER CENT OVER 1909. 














THE REASON? J 


Conceding the published claims of its competitors, The Los 
Angeles Examiner’s daily average circulation is in excess of that 
of its nearest competitor by more than 5000 copies. 

The reason for the Los Angeles Examiner’s marvelous growth in 
prestige and influence, as well as circulation, lies in the fact that 
the Examiner is the intelligent and aggressive exponent of the 
best sentiment of the great Southwest, and has to its credit a long 
list.of journalistic triumphs in originating and carrying to a suc- 


Fastern, Representative, M.D. Huntoz. SUNDAY CIRCULATION {MC 
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LIKE CIRCULATIO. 


GAIN OF THE YEAR 
EXCEEDS Att orHer NEWSPAPERS 


Its Circulation Exceeds That of Any Other Paper in the Southwest 








The following tables show the Los Angeles Examiner’s unparalleled GAINS 
in circulation during 1910 over 1909. 
DAILY ane (GAINS). SUNDAY eo a. 
January, 910 53619 January, 6170 
32180 
Gain 4099 ry 13900 
February, February, 97875 
™ 6c 84888 
SO E.R a viciviccccccvccccsns 12987 
March, March, .- 100347 
” o . 87552 
Gain 4586 Rs een ean saci ween 12795 
April, April, . 101937 
- va . 89012 
Gain 5541 Mea anedencasccus 12925 
May, May, . 100990 
= ” 86200 
Gain 8002 WN adie tase siersesuiesieces . 14790 
June, June, 100475 
” BOOP 6xsds 85862 
Gain 8250 ee ee a ree 14613 
July, July, ee 102650 
” ad SOEs cu aes 86450 
SR Lida ss a eens sina 10370 | eer re 16200 
August rye Manawe 57020 August, BONS 00:40: 101400 
eee 47319 . SPE. eae 85090 
OE ey ee 9701 PRR 16310 
September, 1910....... 56996 September, 1910...... 100987 
7 ee 46332 = POGOe 60:00 85012 
MNS i pipdic aa ca eka 10664 WS ia. daekan erncncoas 15975 
October, ROTO ic 0a 0 0% 64620 October, || re 115710 
™ ee 48777 ™ eae 88400 
Mcp -hie gh4ds ees saees 15843 ORE ee 27310 
November, 1910....... 61403 November, 1910...... 111137 
” ee 49833 bis WOOO 0.0 56% 92412 
PE ren 11570 i sic cess sts aneweate 18725 
December, co) See 62307 December, ee 117689 
BP re s0ens 50851 ee 96237 
eee 11456 _ RA Ome 21452 
The Daily Gain of December, The Sunday Gain of December, 
1910, over December, 1909, was 1910, over December, 1909, was 22 
223 per cent. per ‘cent. 

















JUST THIS— 


region in which it circulates. 


MORE THAN 108,000 


cessful conclusion projects in the interest of Los Angeles and the 


The Los Angeles Examiner is delivered into the homes of the 
people of the Southwest by a carefully organized carrier system. 
More than 95 per cent of these homes are within the trading ter- 
ritory of Los Angeles merchants. 

The sale of the paper is almost entirely on a subscription con- 
tract basis for definite periods of time. 


Western Representative, W. H. Wilson, 
1409 Security Bldg., Chicago 
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ESCAPING THE ADVERTIS- 
ING CRUSH AND CROWD. 





MANY HOUSES DESCRIBED AS HAV- 
ING TO USE CONSTANTLY INCREAS- 
ING SPACE IN NEWSPAPERS AND 
MAGAZINES TO STAY AS BIG— 
COMPETITION OF BRAINS, NOT 
SPACE, IN STANDARDIZED STREET 
CAR ADS—-ADDRESS DECEMBER 29TH 
BEFORE DETROIT ADCRAFT CLUB. 





By J. K. Fraser. 
Promotion Meshone of the Street Rail- 
ways Adv. Co., New York. 
Gatien was criticised for his 
expansive ambitions. He enlarged 
the French Empire to wider and 
wider limits. In time the limits 
got too wide—the Empire became 
too unwieldy, and the crash came. 
We are apt to say to-day, if Na- 
poleon had restrained his ambi- 
tions he would have forestalled the 
collapse. That is a hasty conclu- 
sion. France had to get bigger to 
stay as big. The expansion came 
by subduing bordering states that 
threatened the French frontier. 
This condition has crept into 
trade. In most commercial lines 
to-day a concern must get bigger 
to stay as big. An individual 
puts out a new cereal. It becomes 
popular. It takes business from 
the Quaker Oats Company. In 
self-defense the Quaker Oats peo- 
ple put out a competitive counter- 
part. This adds to their line. 
They make themselves bigger to 
stay as big. A man puts out a 
toilet preparation. It competes 
with Colgate. For the Colgate 
people to retain their trade, they 
must put out a directly competing 
article. They must add to their 
line. They must get bigger to stay 

as big. 

Gimbels recently opened a new 
store in New York. Did they 
start small with the idea of grow- 
ing? No. They started on a 
huge scale. They figured to lose 
close to a million dollars the first 
year. If Gimbels had started 
small in their present location, 
- Gimbels’ store would have been 
overlooked on the way to Macy’s, 
or Saks’. 

a -day in most advertising me- 
dims, a small toilet advertise- 


ment will be overlooked on the 
way to Colgate’s. A small cloth- 
ing advertisement will be over- 
looked on the way to Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx. A small soap 
advertisement will be overlooked 
on the way to Ivory. A small 
pickle advertisement will be over- 
looked on the way to Heinz. 

And the advertising of Colgate, 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Ivory, 
Heinz, and the rest, keeps getting 
bigger to stay as big. 

Space that was big space ten 
years ago is average small space 
to-day. 

It has become necessary for the 
advertiser to think seriously of 
mediums that don’t spur on space 
expansion. So far as I know there 
is only one such medium. That 
medium is street car space. 

In car space no advertiser is al- 
lowed to reach out beyond the 
limits of his 11x21 inches. The 
space war of extermination is im- 
possible so long as the controllers 
of car space adhere to the fixed 
standard—11x21 inches. 

Almost every big concern we 
talk to asks the price of a double 
card. There is no price. We 
don’t sell double space. The con- 
trollers of car space don’t believe 
in advertising competition be- 
tween bank accounts in the pur- 
chase of space, but between brains 
in the use of space. 

The street car limitation of 
space sounds chiefly in the inter- 
ests ‘of the small advertiser. Does 
it operate against the big adver- 
tiser? The big advertisers don’t 
seem to think so. The leading 
soap is using the cars on a large 
scale. So is the leading collar. 
So is the leading biscuit. So is 
the leading bonbon. So is the 
leading clothing. So is the lead- 
ing soda drink. So is the leading 
toilet powder, etc. 

Every month the street cars of 
the United States collect ten times 
as many fares as there are people 
in the United States. And still 
car advertising is only a little 
item in the advertising field. 
Fully ten times as much is spent 
on national advertising in the 
magazines as is spent on national 
advertising in the street cars. 

I think I am safe in saying that 
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thirty times as much is spent in 
he daily paper advertising of the 
ountry as is spent in the street 
ar advertising of the country. 
This might lead us to regard 
ir advertising as obscure. I have ; 
my hand a booklet published in 
etroit. I ran across it a month 
- so ago in an advertiser’s office. In 
is put out by the Edison Com- uence 
iny. It advertises Edison ap- 
iances. In this booklet are 
rodied fifteen well-known ad- 
rtisements. Fourteen out of 
ce fifteen have appeared in street 





r space. A large share of them es “ 
peared in oy space alone. Advertising in 
‘inly one of them has appeared 9 
one in any other medium but The Woman S 
street cars. 
And still it is common to hear 
om a prospective advertiser: “I Home 
ide on the cars, and I don’t see Co ° 
any people giving much atten- mpanion 
to the car signs.” b 
He is right. Car space adver- 1 
ses its own waste circulation. uys something 
You can see the people who don’t 
read and you can prove it. more than 
But don’t forget that 15,000 oo 
ple ride on that car every mont S ’ 
[f you will ride a month you will pace 
find out how many do read for 
that forty or fifty cents. Car cir- It buys the r 


‘ulation figures are tremendous. 


Car advertising can offer a large influence of 
waste and still have an immense 
‘coting gna. The Woman’s 


One hundred street cars have 
he monthly circulation of a big 
ational magazine, and there are Home 
yne thousand cars in Detroit 


oe Companion. 


COLOR. 


The attracting quality of color 
is well recognized. It is not nec- 
essary for me to ask you what 
you give the most attention to—a 
gray sky, or a sunset? 

We all know that colors add 
nothing to the taste of candy. Still 
children’s candies are generally 
highly colored. The manufactur- 
er knows the attractive quality of 
color. Colored supplements have 
revolutionized the Sunday news- 
paper business. Color has added 
attraction and made sales. The 
magazine without a colored cover 

, stands a poor show on the news- 


stands. presse 
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Last fall in Boston I saw sev- 
eral placards about town— 
“The Autumn Foliage Is Now 
in Bloom.” I couldn’t catch the 
drift. I questioned a _ Boston 
friend about it. It seems these 
placards were put up by the Trac- 
tion companies. Apparently Bos- 
ton people are willing to pay 10 
cents for a round trip to see color. 

But, beyond this, there is a 
deeper, stronger plea for color in 
advertising. 

A manufacturer puts a preserve, 
or a pickle, or a condiment in a 
bottle. The bottle represents good 
advertising space. It may be sur- 
rounded by a label with a very al- 
luring story about the contents. 
Does the manufacturer seize this 
opportunity? Does he surround 
the bottle with a label full of de- 
scriptive type? 

No. He covers only part of the 
bottle. He leaves the rest trans- 
parent. The contents themselves, 
in color, he knows, make a more 
alluring story than can be printed 
in mere words. If the contents in 
their real color will sell goods off 
the shelves, isn’t it plain that we 
miss a distinct opportunity when 
in advertising we fail to show 
these same goods in their real, 
natural color. 

The look of the goods sells 
them. 

No medium offers a_ better 
chance than car advertising to 
show goods naturally in their real 
color. 

For years the public have been 
talked to on substitution. They 
have been warned and rewarned 
against fraudulent packages and 
fraudulent sales. They have been 
taught to be extremely suspicious. 

An instance of the result of 
this campaign came to my atten- 
tion within the past fortnight. 
There is a well-known family 
remedy produced in New York 
state. Recently the proprietors 
changed lithographers. Their pack- 
age was yellow with black type. 
The new lithographers, through 
error, made a slight change in the 
shade of yellow. The change did 
not appear serious. The package 
and labels were accepted. The 
goods went on the market. 

ly-complaints came in’ from 


the retail trade. They said thcy 
wanted the old-style remedy. The 
proprietors wrote back that the 
remedy was the same as it had 
always been. 

In reply they heard: “The rem- 
edy may be the same, but the pack- 
age is different, and we can’t per- 
suade the old ladies that we are 
selling them the same thing as 
they have always bought.” Even- 
tually this edition had to be taken 
off the market and replaced by 
packages in the correct shade of 
yellow. 

In the light of this, think of the 
danger run by the manufacturer 
with a highly colored label, who 
in his advertising shows this label 
in black and white. 

—_——_+e>——_———_ 
ADVERTISING FROM THE SALES. 
MAN’S VIEWPOINT. 


Sroux Fatts, S. D., Jan. 4, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I believe that Mr. Logan hit the nai! 
on the head when, as_ reported in 
Printers’ Ink he called the jobbers 
and manufacturers of Sioux Falls to 
account for their lack of enterprise in 
the matter of general publicity. What 
obtains here is equally true in the ma- 
jority of the trading centers. This 
writer was, for a number of years, a 
traveling salesman, representing, during 
the last ten years while on the road, a 
clothing manufacturer, and I know that 
whenever our people took it into their 
heads to put a little money into news- 
paper or trade paper advertising I was 
inclined to feel joyful. . 

I never could understand why jobbers 
and manufacturers fai] to appreciate 
the influence of the printed word. 

E Mannix. 
en ee 


FARMERS’ CONVENTION EN- 
DORSES ADVERTISING. 





The Iowa state agricultural conven- 
tion resolved strongly and intelligently 
for systematic and effective publicity 
for Iowa, and indorsed the efforts which 
have been made to induce the legisla- 
ture to provide funds for carrying on 
the work. The convention declared: 

“It is the sense of this convention 
that the legislature should make suita- 
ble provision for the establishment and 
maintenance of a publicity bureau to 
properly present the agricultural and 
industrial opportunities and resources of 
our state. We believe the state should 
be represented at all conservation con- 
gresses, expositions and national meet- 
ings at which our sister states are pre- 
senting to the people of the nation their 
claims for consideration. Our own 
residents have little appreciation of the 
wonderful fertility of soil, opportuni- 
ties for investment and splendid re 
wards awaiting intelligent application, 
energy and industry.” 
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12,328,918 Lines of 
Advertising in 1910! 


This is the wonderful record of the Seattle 
Times—the second largest amount of adver- 
tising carried by any newspaper in the United 
States! 

This is an increase of 204,666 lines over the 
Times’ own 1909 record! It beats the Post- 
Intelligencer by 2,900,520 lines! 


SEATTLE 
TIMES 


Seattle and the Pacific Northwest are right 
now the Land of Opportunity for the national 
advertiser—the fastest growing market in the 
world. 

The Times opens this rich market to adver- 
tisers—as The Times’ remarkable advertising 
record proves, 


Average Circulation for 1910 
DAILY 64,741 SUNDAY 84,203 


This is the largest circulation of any Pacific 
Coast paper north of San Francisco. 


TIMES PRINTING CO. Seattle, Wash. 
THE S.C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, Sole Foreign Representatives 
NEW YORK KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 
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onertiy-compiaints came in'from energy and industry.” 
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The Paper of Lowest Cost. 


It is increasingly difficult to induce advertisers 
to disclose the cost of replies to their advertis- 
ing in different mediums. Many regard this as 
information which has cost them considerable 
money to acquire, and do not care that competitors should know 
what they are doing. It is, therefore, a pleasure to find a fruit 
grower of Michigan who is willing to give the result of his ex- 
perience for the last two years: 















1908-1909 Cost per 

Inquiry 

Patan: Sarees, PGMs, 6 ins ss Saws dense dade $ .24% 

Fruit Belt, Grand EE ERO 6 6:64.55 00s eecaGeewsne 28% 

Nat. Stockman and Farmer, Pittsburg.............. 80% 
ett CATON, tet> SONNE, BED s 60 0.0.55 <.00.00s +0,005.08'0:0 85 
Rural New Yorker, New York, Gare Gaxhbe reece .36 
RE I 2 os ibn’ 6 6 056 5 0's v's 056 3:63.68: .38 

Ohio Farmer, Michigan Farmer...............ec000. 3934 
Green’s Fruit Sorewer, mocmeser, Ne YX occ sccsens 5 

Wisconsin Agriculturist, Racine, Wis.............. 58% 
Fruitman and Gardener, Mt. Vernon, Ia........... .60 
i 2 Ct EM. 66 scp 5 se hs ee sae ees 00s e080 -70 

Nat. Fruit Grower, St. Joseph, Mich............... 1.11% 

1909-1910 Cost per 

Inquiry 
St SOMONE «cc ke Ue nee eeaNAGs «6s 064s seus eesscaee $ .24 
Fruit Belt, Grand Rapids, Mich........ ‘os Se 
Fruitman and Gardener, Mt. Vernon, Ia.. -26 
Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y.. .29 
National Fruit Grower, St. Joseph, Mich. <<. oe 
Werte Prt EPO WE?..0ccncccccccccece eae 
Rural New Yorker, New York, N. Y. as oa 
errr rrr re an: . 
Orange Judd Farmer... ......:+2.... ee 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, Racine, Wis......... ce ee 
oR Bo ae eer rar ree 1.42 


It is interesting to see that the paper with the highest adver- 
tising rate costs advertisers the least for responses. That is the 
reason why the Farm JourNAL employs no advertising solicitor. 


Forms for March close February 5th, unless all space is taken earlier— 
as it usually is. Over 800,000 copies, $4. 00 a line. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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NATIONAL AD MANAGERS 
TO ADVERTISE ADVER- 
TISING. 





\DQUARTERS FOR NATIONAL OR- 
,ANIZATION OPENED, AND SECRE- 
“ARY INSTALLED—CO-OPERATION 
VITH AD CLUBS, SCHOOLS AND 
‘NIVERSITIES—-TO EDUCATE THE 
‘UBLIC ABOUT ADVERTISING, 





By G. H. E. Hawkins. 
e-President, Association of National 
. dvertising Managers, and Adver- 
tising Manager N. K. Fairbank Co. 

\t a meeting in New York, in 
cember, the Association of Na- 
nal Advertising Managers com- 
ted their organization for the 
inauguration of their world-wide 
vement for the better under- 
standing and appreciation of ad- 
iter as an institution. Head- 
iarters of the Association have 
he ‘n opened at 755 Fifth Avenue 
Building, New York, in charge of 
a permanent secretary, W. A. 
Martin, Jr. This organization, 
contemplated for several years, 
came into actual being in Buffalo, 
January, 1910. The nucleus was 
further shaped into a complete or- 
ganization at a second meeting, 
held in Detroit last June. 
Secretary Martin has for the 
most of the time since his gradu- 
ation from Dartmouth College, in 
1907, been connected with the 
Central Publishing Company, of 
Springfield, Ohio, recently as their 
New York representative. He is 
a son of W. A. Martin, Sr., who 
for twenty-seven years was gen- 
eral superintendent and a director 
ot the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers of Woman’s 
Home Companion and Farm and 
Fireside. 

The general purpose of this As- 
sociation of National Advertising 
Managers is as far-reaching and 
inclusive as the field itself. It 
will cover the country from state 
to state, and will seek to educate 
the advertiser, publisher and pub- 
lic. Briefly summarized, this asso- 
ciation’ will direct its effort in 
these three channels: 

First. A, campaign for the ad- 
vertising of advertising, to prove to 
the American buying public that 
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the advertised trade-marked goods 
are 99 per cent good, and better 
than the unadvertised, untrade- 
marked goods. This campaign 
will be strongly affirmative, and 
can only be carried on through 
the hearty co-operation of publish- 
ers everywhere. 

Second. A campaign through the 
trade papers, through direct work, 
etc., to convince the dealer that it 
is to his best interests to handle 
trade-marked, nationally adver- 
tised products. This campaign 
will be made pertinent by a bulle- 
tin to members of the Association 
in which the most equitable ways 
for handling “dealer work” will 
be outlined. 

Third. Work with the publisher 
that he may realize completely 
that it is unfair competition to 
ask legitimate advertising in his 
columns to compete with fake or 
immoral advertising for public 
confidence. 

In this great work to bring 
about a better understanding of 
advertising, a more complete ap- 
preciation of advertised produc- 
tions and a more intelligent, co- 
operation between all interests 
concerned, the Association of Na- 
tional Advertising Managers will 
make no infringement upon the 
work of the numerous advertising 
organizations already doing a 
great work. Instead, it will seek 
the active co-operation of such 
organizations as the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, the Quoin Club, the Ameri- 
can Bill Posters’ Association, the 
Street Car Advertising Compan- 
ies, advertising agencies, publicity 
organizations, as well as_ pub- 
lishers. 

Furthermore, an _ educational 
committee has been appointed for 
the specific purpose of co-operat- 
ing with the advertising work un- 
der consideration in many of the 
large universities and colleges of 
this country. This committee is 
under the chairmanship of W. H. 
Ingersoll, advertising manager of 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. He 
has for the past two years been 
president of the New York Ad- 
vertising League, and is a nota- 
ble figure in advertising research 
and educational work. 
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Even at this early date a num- 
ber of prominent national adver- 
tisers have inquired about this 
educational phase of the work, 
with the idea of establishing fel- 
lowships in advertising in the 
schools of commerce or finance in 
colleges and universities in which 
they are particularly interested. 

Now the Association of Na- 
tional Advertising Managers does 
not expect to accomplish phenom- 
enal results in a few months. It 
does not expect to spring full- 
armed into the national advertis- 
ing arena and revolutionize con- 
ditions or results. It does not 
hope to make black white or to 
accomplish the impossible. 

However, this association does 
realize that the men who spend 
huge sums of money in advertis- 
ing should be familiar with the 
general problems of each, that 
these men can benefit their organ- 
ization and advertising in general 
oy a unified, intelligent system of 
co-operation, that the national ad- 
vertising managers have certain 
definite things to overcome and 
certain valuable benefits to gain 
by such advertising. 

Moreover, it is obvious that 
there is great benefit that comes 
from men of similar aims, pur- 
suits, hobbies and enthusiasms 
meeting together, several times 
each year, either in large conven- 
tions or in committee work, gain- 
ing from each other a livelier ap- 
preciation of the value of their 
work and a greater responsibility 
to the ethical side of their profes- 
sion, and gaining in backbone in 
the treatment of the vital prob- 
lems of the work. 

The whole keynote of this as- 
sociation is voiced in the phrase, 
“A square deal to every one’— 
whether he be publisher, agency 
man or advertiser. 

The association members be- 
lieve that a few ethical ideas will 
benefit rather than hurt advertis- 
ing. 

It realizes that there always will 
be somebody who can buy adver- 
tising in some publication at a 
cheaper rate than anybody else 
can—— 

That there will always be some 
publications that will get credit 
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for more circulation than tl 
really have—— 

That there will always be so: 
agencies serving two masters— 

That there will always be soi 
advertisers successful in obtain- 
ing entrance to good markets, from 
which they should be barred. 

But this Association belie cs 
just as strongly, that it is a part 
of the advertiser’s duty to protect 
himself against such abuses aid 
to help all advertising gain tle 
confidence of the great buying 
public. 

One duly accredited representa- 
tive of the advertising interest of 
a corporation, firm or individual 
doing general, national advertis- 
ing, is eligible to membership of 
this association, except as speci- 
fied as follows: Publishers of 
publications in which advertising 
space is sold, proprietors of biil- 
board, street car or bther adver- 
tising space, manufacturers of ad- 
vertising printed matter, novelties 
or other advertising merchandise, 
advertising agents, general or spe- 
cial, and sellers of any other sort 
of advertising service or their 
employees, agents or representa- 
tives, are ineligible to member- 
ship. 

It is realized that some very 
clever advertising men are ex- 
cluded, some men with the high- 
est ideals. However, the aim of 
the association is to draw to- 
gether those men whose problems 
are similar, and it is accepted 
that those brainy, brilliant, busi- 
nesslike advertising men who are 
heading the department stores of 
this country, are not of this class. 
Their problems are local—not na- 
tional. They have not the inter- 
est in New York conditions, Chi- 
cago conditions, Portland, Ore- 
gon, or Portland, Maine, condi- 
tions that the national advertiser 
must feel. 

The association extends a hearty 
invitation to every advertising 
manager in the United States, to 
correspond with it on the subject 
of its work. Even if a man is not 
eligible for membership, he may 
have an interest in the organiza- 
tion, because the work he will be 
called to to-morrow or the day 
after may make him eligible. 
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The Circulation of 


| The 
Chicago Daily News 
Averaged in 1910 


325,028 


COPIES PER DAY 








It was divided 
City and Suburban - 301,859 
Country - - - - 23,169 


On the basis of price per line per 
thousand circulation the advertising rates of 


The Chicago Daily News 


are among the lowest in the country. 


On the basis of city circulation alone 
they are incomparably the lowest in Chicago 
or any other city in the country. 
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WOULD PARCELS POST 
HURT THE RURAL 
DEALER? 





PROTEST AGAINST THE ADOPTION OF 
THE PARCELS POST IDEA—WITH 
NO NEED OF GOING TO TOWN, THE 
FARMER WOULD BUY ONLY NECES- 
SITIES—A PICTURE OF THE SOCIAL 
UPSET FOLLOWING PARCELS POST. 





By C..L. Grigg, 
Advertising Manager, Norvell-Shapleigh 
Conpenr. St. Louis. 

Now that the proposed Rural 
Parcels Post is to begin where 


the express companies quit, the. 


much-quoted statement of Ex- 
Postmaster - General Wanamaker 
must be eliminated. 

Another much-quoted argument 
for Parcels Post is that the high- 
ly civilized countries of Europe 
have a Parcels Post, and that we 
should have it. 

Not a logical reason, to say the 
least. On this reasoning we 
should sell penny post-cards at 
one and one-half cents and charge 
magazines eight cents per pound, 
as in England. 

The ‘ ‘greatest good to the great- 
est number” is the shibboleth of 
Americans and the basis of true 
economics. Decentralization 
(“back to the farm”) is recom- 
mended by all best thinkers and 
holds out the hope of the “great- 
est good to the greatest number.” 

If this premise is correct, then 
it follows that any movement 
that promises to centralize either 
business or people is opposed to 
the ‘ ‘greatest good to the greatest 
number.” 

I contend that: (1) A Rural 
Parcels Post cannot benefit the 
rural retailer. (2) It cannot ben- 
efit the farmer permanently. (3) 
It cannot benefit business or com- 
merce generally, 

The Rural Parcels Post cannot 
benefit the rural retailer because 
his business is never so dull as 
when the farmer stays at home 
by reason of choice or compul- 
sion, as in the case of bad weath- 
er, bad roads or busy seasons. 

The purchases made at such 
times are the bare necessities, 
such as sugar, coffee, soda, thread 





or other staples that bear but t- 
tle or no profit because of com: e- 
tition. It is such necessities tat 
he would: order by ’phone 2 id 
have delivered by Rural Parc.ls 
Post. 

Should he order a dollar’s wo th 
of sugar—sixteen pounds, we \.ill 
say, it would be unmailable ‘¢- 
cause over the  eleven-poi id 
limit. To break into eight-pow.sd 
packages he would be charged 
nineteen. cents on each packa-e, 
or thirty-eight cents for delive:y. 

Suppose he wants five pounds 

of nails; he pays, say, twenty 
cents for the nails and thirteen 
cents for delivery. Or, say it was 
a dozen bananas at twenty cents, 
the postage would be about nine 
cents. 
‘Bear in mind that this is the 
class of merchandise wanted and 
wanted quickly. The retailer 
knows this because of actual ex- 
perience in busy season, bad 
weather or bad roads. He knows, 
too, that. when the farmer comes 
to town to buy necessities he buys 
other merchandise. The farmer, 
like every other human, is influ- 
enced by salesmanship and makes 
the greater part of his. purchases 
other than staples, at ‘the sugges- 
tion and under the justifying ar- 
gument made by the retailer and 
his clerks. 

Keep the farmer on the farm 
and he buys the necessities only. 
The more frequently a farmer 
goes to town the better he dresses; 
the better spender he becomes. 

If the Parcels Post is to beneiit, 
it must be because it saves the 
farmer money on his luxuries as 
the necessities cannot be provided 


at lower prices than*now made by 


the local of city retailer, as the 
proposed postage rate is higher 
than any other carrying charges. 

No considerable ‘saving on 
necessities at prevailing prices 
could be expected. Then the sav- 
ing must come;on what may be 
called the luxuries—luxury to the 
farmer, but necessity, to the city; 
such articles as: pertain to better 


dressing, decoration and orna- 
mentation. 
These so-called luxuries are 


more profitable and if they could 
be sold largely, shipped in bulk 
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The 1910 census gives 
Nebraska a population 
of 1,192,214, a gain 
of 11.8% 


During the same period THE OMAHA DAILY 
NEWS has made a gain in PAID circulation of 


210% 


SOO GUNES... . «0s 5 cence 19,829 
1901 Rh, thai wickinn hase vats ae me 22,211 
1902 Pn. nay ee ow ge x ea eee 32,837 
1903 RP 8 Sig le yiica te toy, wclis aRe 40,717 
1904 “i 6 6Jvdessensiavavsee 41,428 
1905 T - d6esacos anna coe 45,416 
1906 SY she tat Ge. ctdnd cee 51,324 
1907 Se obthigese ved Ld. sate waren 54,512 
1908 W - wtttie ex eegeagie 575174 
1909 4 Wie kahve ade etateg tate 559725 
IgIo Pah oe ly wage anger nea eae 61,598 


This is more PAID circulation than the combined 
“press run” of all the other Nebraska evening papers. 


No other paper in the United States covers its 
territory as completely as THE OMAHA DAILY 
NEWS covers Omaha and Nebraska. 

No liquar or objectionable medical ads will be 
accepted. 








Cc. D. BERTOLET, 
1105 Boyce Building, Chicago 


JAS. F. ANTISDEL, OSCAR DAVIES, 
366 5th Ave., New York. Gumbel Bldg., Kansas City. 
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Watch 
The City 


Character and Prosperity 
of a community are of 
importance when making 
up your list. 


A BUSY 
GROWING 
INDUSTRIAL CENTER 


Milliona Month 


Is Our Factory Pay Roll 


Transportation Center 


15 Trolley Divisions 
12 Branch R. R. Divisions 


TRENTON 


The CENTER of the EAST for 
CABLE and IRON 
POTTERY and TILE 
RUBBER and LINOLEUM 
and other industries. 


A CITY That Makes Good 


For information address 


TRENTON TIMES 
C. F. KELLY & CO. 


Metropolitan Bldg., New York 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 














by freight to the point of distrib u- 
tion and then mailed to the f:-- 
mer, a saving could be effect: |. 
But what the city dealer or ma'l- 
order house has so'd has been at 
the expense of the local retail r. 
First in the sales missed and th:n 
in the profit anticipated. 

Anticipating the sale of t!'s 
profitable merchandise, the re- 
tailer handles the necessities ©n 
the closest margin of profit. Wich 
no such anticipation, he wovid 
have to mark all necessities to 
cover the cost of doing busine 

Then the farmer, to save on 
five dollars’ worth of profitable 
merchandise, completes a readjust- 
ment of prices on ten dollars’ 
worth of staples and has not made 
the fancied gain. 

For the sake of argument, we 
will say that the city dealer could 
supply the farmer with both luxu- 
ries and necessities at a saving to 
the farmer. This eliminates the 
retailer and his sales force; the 
jobber and his. sales force. 

The town, regardless of size, is 
adversely affected if not actually 
killed as a business town. The 
social center is endangered. The 
lack of stimulating salesmanship 
is soon noticeable and the mer- 
chant and his clerk must turn 
producer and go to farming, or 
go to the city. 

Yes, but the saving of the mid- 
dleman’s profit is to be consid- 
ered. Who saves it? Not the 
farmer, because he is buying both 
necessities and luxuries of the city 
retailer. Prices on _ necessities 
have advanced because of the lack 
of local competition. 

Concede that there has been no 
advance in necessities, he is pay- 
ing ten per cent to forty per cent 
more in the way of postage. The 
profits accruing from this business 
go to central points; not to the 
retailer and his clerks, who spend 
this money in his town, but to a 
few central stores in distant cities. 

With the local store eliminated 
the farmer stays at home more 
and more. He wants less and 
less. Where, under the stimulat- 
ing influences of example, asso- 
ciation and salesmanship he was 
learning to spend and enjoy the 
things of life and was growing 
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into a good consumer, he wants 
less and buys less. 

The poorest consumer on earth 
is the stay-at-home farmer. Look 
about you for the evidence. The 
la-k of stimulating salesmanship 
soon brings stagnation, Over- 
production follows. The merchant 
turns farmer. The clerks go to 
the city. 

Civilization itself is due to busi- 
ness. The missionary tells you 
that but for the trader who cre- 
ates a desire for things of civil- 
izstion they could make no head- 
wy. Just as the trader makes 
the savage a consumer and soon 
hes him at work producing, so 
that he may obtain means to 
gratify his desire for beads and 
beer, so does the small retailer 
and his sales force create desire 
on the part of the farmer. 

So the city retailer and his 
wonderful methods make the city 
man the greatest per capita con- 
sumer the world ever knew. So 
do the jobber .and his mission- 
aries keep the retail trade freely 
supplied with the proper mer- 
chandise. So does the manufac- 
turer with his sales force and 
wonderful advertising campaigns 
keep jobber, retailer and con- 
sumer keyed up to maximum de- 
sire. 

A Rural Parcels Post would 
effectually unbalance our present 
very successful method of distri- 
bution. It would concentrate, not 
only the business in the city, but 
would drive countless thousands 
of now able salesmen, who con- 
tribute to the prosperity of the 
community and to the business 
world, to the already congested 
city. It would lessen property 
values in every small town and 
village, and in the same propor- 
tion lessen farm, values. 

Then, who benefits? 


———+ooe——— 
AGENCY CONSOLIDATION. 


The McDonald Advertising service 
and the Des Moines branch of the 
Mitchell Advertising Agency have been 
consolidated. The offices of the con- 
solidated agency will be at_ 322-323 
Flynn Building, Des Moines. O. R. Mc- 
Donald, former president of the Des 
Moines Admen’s Club, was head of the 
McDonald Advertising service, and W. 
M. Eldred, secretary of the club, is the 
Des Moines manager of the Mitchell 
Advertising agency. 








and Watch 
The Paper 


Strength and Independence 
of a medium are of im- 
portance to the advertiser 
seeking results. 


THE ONLY 
EVENING DAILY 
IN TRENTON, N. J. 


20,000 a Day 


2 Cent, One Edition Circulation 


Home Paper of 


75 Suburban Towns 
Within 35 Miles Radius 


TIMES 


The KEY to TRENTON for 
ADVERTISING RESULTS 
NO FRAUDULENT or 
OBJECTIONABLE COPY 

will be received. 


A PAPER That Makes Good 


For rates and sample address 


TRENTON TIMES 
C. F. KELLY & CO. 


Metropolitan Bldg., New York 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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THE DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Foreign Advertising 
Situation 
IN SAINT LOUIS 


The following carefully compiled figures give the amount 
of gain or loss in foreign advertising sustained by each of 
the five St. Louis Daily Newspapers for the year 1910, as 
compared with 1909: 


1909 1340 Cols. ‘ 
ST. LOUIS TIMES 1910 1583 Cols. GAIN 243 Cols. 


{ 1909 2669 Cols. 
POST-DISPATCH | 1919 2499 Cols. LOSS 170 Cols. 


, {1909 539 Cols. 
STAR-CHRONICLE | 1919 446 Cols. LOSS 93 Cols. 


{1909 2328 Cols. 
11910 1939 Cols. LOSS 389 Cols. 


(1909 1471 Cols. 
REPUBLIC 1 1910 1519 Cols. GAIN 48 Cols. 


GLOBE.DEMOCRAT 


The St. Louis Times has no Sunday Edition 


The St. Louis Times 


Is the fastest growing newspaper in America. 


Foreign Representative, 


PAUL BLOCK 


250 Fifth Avenue, 1418 Steger Bldg., 
New York Chicago, Ill. 
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i1OW THE “VICTOR” STIM- 
ULATES DEALER WIN- 
DOW DISPLAYS. 





SPECIAL DEPARTMENT WHICH 
TURNS OUT NEW DISPLAY EVERY 
MONTH—WHAT CONDITIONS THE 
DISPLAYS MUST FIT—A SPECIALLY 
SUCCESSFUL JULY EXHIBIT, 





By Ellis Hansen, 
ead of Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany Window Display Department. 

About four years ago, PRINTERS’ 

K, in a well-written article un- 
ir the heading of “Window Wis- 
jom,” said: “Neglecting one’s 
how window is the greatest of 
e seven deadly advertising sins.’ 

A well-dressed show window 
ay be compared with a friendly 
reeting to a prospective custom- 
Everybody looks into the 
windows, either consciously or 
inconsciously, and retail dealers 
hould be educated by manufac- 
turers to realize how many friends 
a store gains through well-dressed 
and interesting window displays. 
A dealer pays one-half of his store 
rent for location and window 
space, and it was to aid Victor 
dealers in deriving all the possi- 
ble benefits from their windows 
that the Victor Com- 
pany inaugurated its 
window display de- 
partment. 

While the Victor 
Company is probably 
not alone in realizing 
the tremendous influ- 
ence that good win- 
dows exert in stimu- 
lating trade, they, nev- 
ertheless, have had 
the courage of their 
convictions, and are 
maintaining a * large 
and costly department 
for designing and 
building exclusive 
Victor trims, and ex- 
clusively demonstrat- 
ing how this import- 
ant method of retail 
advertising can be converted into 

national advertising proposition 
of great magnitude. 

About ten years ago, when I 
entered the music business as a 
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window designer, I was instantly 
drawn toward the talking ma- 
chine. The Victor appealed to 
me like a modern Aladdin’s lamp. 
and offered to the designer a field 
as wide as the entire world of 
music, and the opportunity of ar- 
ranging timely windows for any 
and all seasons. 

Fortunately, my firm, Sherman, 
Clay & Co., of San Francisco, did 
not restrain me in regard to de- 
signing and planning these dis- 
plays, and in a short time the win- 
dow devoted to the Victor be- 
came the most popular of all our 
windows, and requests for photos 
came from everywhere. 

Even before I was called to 
Camden to take up the work for 
the Victor dealers in general, the 
Victor Company had for years ad- 
vised their dealers to take proper 
care of their show windows, and 
to give window displays more at- 
tention, even offering prizes for 
the best Victor windows. They 
followed closely the window ad- 
vertising of Lyon & Healy, and 
of Sherman, Clay & Co., the win- 
dow displays of these two stores 
proving to them that all Victor 
dealers should be educated into 
this method of advertising. 

It was the original intention to 





A NOVEL AND APPROPRIATE DISPLAY FOR THE FOURTH. 


have me travel around the coun- 
try, build displays for each dealer 
upon whom I called, talk the value 
of window trimming, and to 
arouse sufficient enthusiasm in 
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each dealer to make him realize 
the real value and importance of 
his window. With the assistance 
of an artist and a boy and in a 
very small room in one of the 
factory buildings, I designed six 
windows, photos of which I ex- 
pected to leave with each dealer 
for their future guidance, after I 
had arranged one display for him. 

Then, after the six windows 
were completed, we advanced to 
the idea of cataloguing these dis- 
plays and offering to sell the ma- 
terial to our dealers at cost price. 
It took us several months to get 
the department ready, but during 
that time the idea of ready-made 
window displays was thoroughly 
exploited in the Victor house or- 
gan, The Voice of the Victor, and 
when we issued our catalogue, 
success was instantaneous. The 
orders have rapidly increased each 
month, and at the present time 
we have a large force of assistants 
and helpers, and occupy the en- 
tire floor of one of the large Vic- 
tor buildings. 

These displays are sold at ac- 
tual cost. Our dealers were 
quickly convinced that the very 
low price we asked was not an 
expense, but a first-class invest- 
ment, and we now have the con- 
fidence of many hundred dealers 
throughout the country, to the ex- 





MAKING THE HORN INTO ACANNON MOUTH. 


tent that they have signed our 
standing orders for all Victor dis- 
plays issued during the next 
twelve months. We sell most of 
the windows for five dollars, but if 
they wére made singly they could 
not be prepared for many times 
that amount, for we have in our 
employ some of the best artists 
and show-card writers to be 
found, and insist that these de- 
signers take all the time that their 
work requires. 


To design and manufacture 








window displays in quantities, is 
by no means an easy task. Int i¢ 
first place, these displays must 
striking. While most persons < re 
fascinated by a pretty wind 
beauty alone is not enough :o 
make a successful display. Each 
window must not only tell an in- 
teresting story, one that will 
understood without too much meii- 
tal effort, but it must, like «!! 
other advertising, create a new de- 
sire to possess the article dis- 
played. The buying public is tco 
busy to linger in front of a show 
window, but if your point is well 
illustrated, so that it can be un- 
derstood at a glance, it will un- 
consciously create sufficient inter- 
est in most people to cause them 
to stop, and that is the first and 
main object of a show window. 
On the other hand, these dis- 
plays must be inexpensive. - It 
would be unfair to the smaller 
dealers to design and manufac- 
ture expensive displays that only 
the larger stores could afford to 


uy. 

Another hard problem is to 
prepare: displays for shipment. 
When it is taken into considera- 
tion that we are not only ship- 
ping window displays to nearly 
every point in the United States 
but to Europe, South America, 
Canada, Hawaiian Islands, and 
even to China and Japan, 
it will readily be seen that 
if the material is too 
bulky or too heavy the 
cost of transportation will 
be entirely out of propor- 
tion to the entire cost of 
the display. We issue 
these new displays every 
month, and great care is 
taken to make them as 
compact and as easy to 
assemble as possible. 

A large show window, cortain- 
ing electric lights and everything 
else that goes to make up a mod- 
ern show window, is erected in 
our shop; we, therefore, see each 
new display just as it will appear 
in Victor dealers’ windows. 

The success of the window dis- 
play plan, however, depends large- 
ly on the co-operation of the deal- 
ers, many of whom have written 
us, offering valuable suggestions. 

Nearly all dealers who orig- 
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Boston Evening 


Transcript 
“The Big Daily in New England’”’ 


AS 
SOME OTHERS 


SEE US 











NEWSPAPER PROSPERITY 


“The Boston Transcript did not increase its circula- 
tion to any considerable extent when it reduced some 
years ago from four cents to three cents, but neither the 
one-cent nor the two-cent papers appear to have made 
any inroads upon it in any year. 

“In the past year the Transcript gained 124,528 lines 
of advertising over its previous high record in 1909. 

“It will surprise most people to learn that the Tran- 
script prints over 800,000 lines more advertising than 
any other Boston paper for the days it is published, 
that is, excepting Sundays. 

“It is pleasant to note that the Sunday quantity has 
not yet overshadowed in journalistic progress the daily 
quality.” Boston News Bureau. 

Jan. 9, 1911. 


The Boston Transcript has the confidence and esteem 
of its readers and advertisers to the greatest possible 
degree. 

It prints the largest amount of matter intended to 
inform and instruct; the largest amount of school and 
college news; the largest amount of Educational adver- 
tising; the largest amount of Financial, Resort, Travel 
and Book advertising, and the larger daily total. 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 
COMPANY 
324 Washington Street - Boston, Mass. 
Foreign Representative: Mr. Chas. H. Eddy 


New York, 5024 Metropolitan Bldg., 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago (Robert J. Virtue, Mgr.), 150 Michigan Ave, 
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inally bought our ‘displays have 
bought again and again, and have 
shown a great deal of interest and 
patience in setting up our dis- 
plays in windows of odd shapes. 
Our displays have been so sim- 
plified that it requires very little 
effort to put them together, but at 
first we underestimated the diffi- 
culties with which many of our 
dealers had to contend. 

I have often been asked how 
the ideas for the many disp!ays 
we issue originate, and while it 
is impossible to put down any set 
rules for window ideas, it is not 
a hard matter to make attractive 
and interesting displays; for in- 
stance: 

In our Fourth of July window, 
shown herewith, I took advantage 
of the leading magazine and 
newspaper crusade urging the cel- 
ebration of the Fourth in a sane 
and safe way, and we presented 
this window to our dealers with 
an illustrated circular describing 
the Fourth of July window in 
this manner: 

The background consists of two 
large American flags, draped fan 
shape. In the center is what ap- 
pears to be a full-sized cannon; 
the wheels and trail pieces are not 
different from the real cannon; 
but the body consisted of a Victor 
with the horn for the cannon 
proper. In front of the display 
is this sign: 

THE NEW AND SAFE WAY 
OF CELEBRATING THE 4TH 
Between the two flags is a large 


shield B the following copy: 
On Se eae OLD 


Bombard your friends and neigh- 
bors with patriotic music from 
the cannon horn of your Victor. 


They'll enjoy it immensely— 
and so will you. 


We'll be glad to furnish the am- 

munition by supplying all Victor 

records you may wish. 

Come in and let us fire off a 

few records for you NO 

And directly below, coming from 
the cannon horn of the Victor, 
which has just discharged a Vic- 
tor record, is a cut-out card, il- 
lustrating not the smoke of battle, 
but the musical burst of a national 


song. 
Back of the cannon is a little 
girl, her foot on the trail piece, 
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and she has supposedly just fi ed 
off the record in her patriotic «n- 
thusiasm. She has a canteen h 1g 
from her shoulder on which 
pears: 

I bought 
Victor Recorps 
Instead of Fireworks. 
showing that she has been tau itt 
how to celebrate in a sane «1d 
safe manner. Directly in fr nt 
of the girl are six Victor rec‘ 
built in cannon-ball fashion, e 
being a record with the name 

a good, patriotic air on it. 
haneunaie suspended from 
stacked guns bears the wors, 
“Victor Record Ammunition,” w 
lists of patriotic records. 

The drum resting beneath the 
knapsack bears strong conv on 
its head, showing that “You Can 
Face the Music in Perfect Safety,” 
etc., and the entire window mak 
ing an effective display, as show 
in the reproduction. 

This window could not help but 
impress the fact that there is an- 
other way of celebrating the 
Fourth of July other than } 
fireworks and danger, and this is, 
the Victor way and safety. 

Some Victor dealers carried the 
idea still further. One dealer is- 
sued a package, which in appear- 
ance was exactly like a fire-crack- 
er, and when directions were fol- 
lowed and the package opened, it 
revealed a copy of the July Vic- 
tor advertising of new records 
This, in connection with similar 
newspaper advertisements made 
the dealer’s store “the talk of the 
town.” and brought in consider- 
able business. , 

I have also designed several 
window. displays along the lines 
of the Victor National adveriising, 
and I am, at the present time, 
working on a display that was 
suggested by one of the recent 
magazine ads. and this display 
promises to eclipse all my former 
efforts. 

Only a few months after we 
sent out our catalogue of th: 
first six ready-made windows, the 
plan was introduced in Europe 
by the Gramophone Company, 
Ltd, and on my recent trip 
abroad, I had the satisfaction of 
seeing some of these displays not 
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on! in England, Germany and 
Fra ce, but in smaller countries 
like Norway and Denmark. In 
the United. States; several firms 
hav taken up the idea, and one 
con vany is closely following out 
the olan inaugurated two years 
ago by the Victor Company. 

Y s, Printers’ Ink is right. 
“Ne-lecting one’s show window 
is tl - greatest of the seven deadly 
adv ‘tising sins,” and, of course, 
to rv mind, it is the greatest. 

—— —)8r 
TH! ADVERTISERS’ CLUB AND 
THE CITY. 





W iam~-George Bruce spoke upon 
“The Advertisers’ Club and the City” 
Dece: ber 28th before the Milwaukee 
Adve tisers’ Club. He said in part: 

“Toe advent of an advertisers’ or- 
ganiz7‘ion may well be designated as 
an important step in the material prog- 
ress of the city, not only because the 
men who devote themselves to an im- 
porta 't subject are thereby brought into 
more harmonious relations with each 
other but because the spirit of the or- 
ganizstion tends to progressive activ- 
ities under the banner it has chosen. 

“Nor is the use of advertising exclu- 
sively employed for the promotion of 
ndividual or corporation interests. It 
has heen recognized that the primary 
asset of a community consists of a 
desirable population. To attract such 
together with the brains and capital 
that make for material success, it has 
been found valuable to let the world 
know of the natural and accrued ad- 
vantages which the community pos- 
sesses 

“The city that invites population 
must possess economic advantages and 
the possibilities for substantial growth. 
The civic conditions must favor indus- 
trial peace, educational advantages and 
social stability. Thus the same funda- 
mentals necessary to the exploitation 
of individual enterprise must _— in 
any publicity campaign designed to pro- 
mote a whole community. Both must 
possess a meritorious article, either in 
erica, form or in advantageous con- 
itions. 





— —+tor 


_ F. Irving Fletcher, recently advertis- 
ing manager for the Thompson-Star- 
rett Construction Company, of 51 Wall 
street, has severed his connection with 
that firm and on January 9th took 
charge of the advertising department of 
Saks & Co., the New York City de- 
partment store. 





_N. C. Kingsbury, of the house of 
N. W. Harris & Co., of Chicago, comes 
to New York, to become vice-president 
of the American Telegraph and Tele- 
per e Company. It is understood that 
Mr. Kingsbury will have charge of the 
company’s publicity department. 
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DURING DECEM- 
BER, the 


Syracuse 
Post 
Standard 


carried a total of 31,100 
inches of paid advertis- 
ing. This was 2,980 
inches more space than 
that carried by any other 
Syracuse newspaper. 


Of course for the full 
year of 1910, the POST 
STANDARD carried 
considerable more adver- 
tising than any other 
Syracuse newspaper. 


The average net daily 
circulation of the POST 
STANDARD for the 
year 1910 was 41,942. 
This is about 50% more 
than the circulation of 
any other Syracuse News- 


paper, 
ENOUGH SAID!!! 


PAUL BLOCK | Inc 


cHicaco NEW YORK gsosTon 
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Each year we publish a book that reviews our v. ork 
for the preceding twelve months—chiefly by reproduct ns 
of some of the material furnished our customers during ‘iat 
period. The latest of these bears the title “A Year’s Procuc. 
tive Publicity,” by which its contents are rather accura‘«ly 
indicated. It gives examples of magazine and newspaper 
advertisements prepared and placed by us, booklets and 
catalogues which we made and “follow-up” literature which 
we supplied. The book is itself a striking testimony 
to the efficiency of our mechanical facilities. 


Let Our Good Friends Tell You Furt, 


Orto KatzenstE1n & Co., Atlanta, Ga.: “Please accept our very best thanks 
for sending us copy of ‘A Year’s Productive Publicity.” We wish to congratu- 
late you on the wonderful perfection of your work.” 

A. F. Suaw, Chicago, Ill, editor and publisher of System: “This is to acknowl. 
edge receipt of your book entitled, ‘A Year’s Productive Publicity,’ and to com 
pliment you upon the excellence of the color work.” 

E. R. Crowe, New York, eastern advertising manager of System: “‘A Year's 
Productive Publicity.’ It is the most remarkable piece of printing and advertising 
work that it has ever been my pleasure to look over, and ought to do a great 
deal of business for you.” 

Exim City Nursery Co., New Haven, Conn.: “We beg to acknowledge receipt 
of ‘A Year’s Productive Publicity.’ Such press work and such wonderful plates 
are really marvelous. The color plates produce real color tones, mot merely a 
daub of yellow, blue and red. You are to be congratulated.” 

Leroy Farrman, New York, editor of Advertising and Selling: “I want to 
congratulate you on your ‘A Year’s Productive Publicity,’ which came to my 
notice about an hour o. It is certainly fine; the color work is magnificent. 
Will say much for it in September Advertising and Selling.” 

A. C. G. Hammesranr, Chicago, Ill., western advertising manager of Collier's 
Weekly: “I am in receipt of your book, ‘A Year’s Productive Publicity,’ and 
want to congratulate ipo and compliment you upon the attractiveness and. force- 
fulness of this piece of printed matter. You surely are doing splendid work.” 

Wm. J. Rose, Harrisburg, Pa, D. F. A. Pennsylvania Railroad Co.: “I am in 
receipt of copy of ‘A Year's Productive Publicity’ together with your house organ 
‘Orders,’ all of which is extremely artistic and upon which I congratulate you. 
I am greatly pleased to have my name added to your mailing list for future issues.” 

Cat. J. McCartuy, St. Louis, advertising manager The Lewis Publishing Co.: 
Fmt ncn. | I receive from your agency is splendidly gotten up, but the work of 
art received today, ‘A Year’s Productive Publicity,’ is not only a magnificent 
specimen of typography and color work, but it contains some examples of care- 
fully conceived copy work that emphasizes the fact that oductive publicity 
properly describes the work. You certainly know how to do things in Harrisburg 
and the great success you have achieved is well merited. I hope you will continue 
to send me such splendid examples of your work. 


You Are Very Welcome to a Copy of This New 


The “square deal” coupon on the opposite page renders it easy for you to make 
the request. Sign and mail this coupon to us to-day. The book will come along 
by return mail. If you like it, we shall be glad to have you say so. Should you 
be inclined to criticise, your comments will be no less appreciated. 


THE McFARLAND PUBLICITY SERVICE 


Complete Service PLUS Advertising Agency 
JEFFERSON THOMAS, Manager HARRISBURG, PA. 

















Our Own ‘Annual Review’B. yA Y 
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Year s Productive Publicity’ 


“Getting the Inquiries” is illustrated by a collection of 


Wo . : 
° ad: ertisements which produced a profitable volume of the 


tial rig it kind of requests for printed matter, etc. The “Selling 
rovuc. | Pover of Color” shows booklets and catalogues that were 
irately | given greater effectiveness by color covers, etc. “Finally, 
spaper the Order” tells how the “follow-ups,” with which it is 
s and § illustrated have helped to make the inquiry fulfil its ulti- 
which | ™a.¢ destiny. Throughout, the book bears the flavor of 
imony | loors—appropriately, as our business chiefly has to do 


with the advertising of things to be planted. 


FurthWhat the Book Is, and How Attractive 


t thanks L. R. BrenneMAN, Carlisle, Pa., treasurer The Frog, Switch & Manufacturing 
Co.: “We beg to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of ‘A Year’s Productive 


PET ers Publicity,” which we received this ee We think this a very handsome book, 
and if it is not asking too much we should be pleased to have you send us another 
acknowl. copy, as the writer desires one for himself.” 
to com: rE. G. Pratt, New York, advertising department Butterick Trio: ‘‘‘A Year’s 
Procuctive Publicity’ has just come to my desk. I hasten to acknowledge it and 
\ Year's congratulate you upon the class and atmosphere which permeates the book. I 
vertising don’ think you have any right to show such pictures of watermelon and straw- 
a great berries out of season. They start a craving which cannot be satisfied. You will 
find the man who received this book will not toss it in the waste-basket, even 
. receipt after he has read it.” : 
11 plates D. C. Grttert, Tampa, Fla., secretary and treasurer Lucerne Park Fruit Asso- 
nerely a ciation: ‘‘A Year’s Productive Publicity’ reached us this morning’s mail. We 
. want to congratulate you upon its attractiveness. We have never seen anything 
want to to equal some of the cuts you have therein. The watermelon and strawberries 
to my look good enough to eat. When we get out another nursery catalogue you will 
nificent, a Lng from us, for in my opinion your work is far ahead of anything in 
this country. 
Collier’s AMERICAN Fruits, Rochester, N. Y.: “ ‘The Selling Power of Color’ is the 
o” and subject of the first of a series of articles in a most attractive portfolio of speci- 
‘toree- mens of the artistic work of the McFarland Publicity Service, Harrisburg, Pa. 
.”? The book is elaborately illustrated in colors of richest effect; it affords an object 
, lesson in harmonious blending of colors. Certainly here is result of ability and 
[ am in means for producing desired effects. Where the highest grade of printing art is 
© organ desired, it would seem that the Harrisburg company leaves nothing further to be 
ite you. attained.” ‘ 
issues. Sicns oF Times, Cincinnati, Ohio: ‘The McFarland Publicity Service, Harris- 
ng Co.: burg, Pa., sends us a copy of a book which they issue annually and which carries 
work of some of the best advertising and printing productions made by them during the 
nificent year. It is entitled ‘A Year’s Productive Publicity.’ The new book is surely the 
rf care: best one they have ever gotten out. Not only is it given the advantages of the 
ublicity excellence in type display which the McFarland Agency makes a eng of, 
rrisburg but the advertisements displayed therein indicate in a big measure the progress 
ontinue that has been made during the year in color work.” 


our Request For One Will Get Prompt Attention 








Ww 
Send me your book, “A Year’s Productive Publicity.” If I like it I'll tell you 

, so or say nothing; if I criticise it I will do so promptly upon receipt of a copy. 
uld you 
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SECURING EFFECTIVENESS 
OF DISPLAY IN ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. 





ITS ATTENTION-WINNING VALUE THE 
PROPER TEST OF A PICTURE IN AN 
AD — PREPARING ILLUSTRATIONS 
WITH EYE ON ECONOMY—EX- 
AMPLES OF GOOD ILLUSTRATION 
DISPLAY. 





By H..S. Snyder, 

Of the Advertising Department, 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City 

In considering advertising copy 
it is usual to proceed consciously 
or unconsciously on the theory 
that the ad will be read. Now, of 
course, we all krlow that only 
a small proportion of those who 
see a publication will 
read any particular ad ¥ 
in it. If we did not 
know it in any other 
way, the very fact of 
their number would in- 
dicate the impossibility 
of a reader’s going 
through all the ads. 
This is an involved 
subject and it is not 
the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to go into it—the 
general fact will no 
doubt be granted with- 
out any further evi- 
dence being brought 
forward here. 

The proposition that 
a given ad will have 
but comparatively few 
actual readers having 
been granted, it be- 
comes pertinent to in- 
quire what can be done 
to get the maximum 
benefit from the great 
majority who will give 
the ad but a passing 
glance. The illustration is prob- 
ably the one strongest feature that 
secures at least a momentary hold- 
ing of the attention. However, the 
reason for this may be explained 
in technical terms, it reduces actu- 
ally to the fact that the picture is 
an accurate reproduction of a con- 
crete thing and requires only “eye- 
deep’ perception, whereas type, 
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Josep Dixon Crucible Co. ° : ° : 
Jersey Clty, NJ a line. While this is 





whose significance is entirely ar 
bitrary and abstract, must gx 
through a transforming proces: 
within the mind and at best cai 
supply but a mental image as op- 
posed to a picture’s visual image. 

The advertiser in the genera! 
magazines may feel that he can 
quite easily afford to spend con- 
siderable upon copy preparation, 
just as a man who buys a $25,000 
farm might feel that he can easily 
afford to spend $5,000 on its equip- 
ment. If, on the other hand, the 
price of the farm is only $5,000, 
he might hesitate to spend even 
$3,000 on its equipment. There- 
fore, the average man among 
whose duties it is to prepare copy 
for technical papers, finds it neces- 
sary to keep one eye fixed on econ- 
omy. This forestalls the use of 
illustrations by James 
Montgomery Flagg and 
others of his ilk. 

In the writer’s work 
he has considerable op- 
portunity to use photo- 
graphs, and since these 
are rarely secured for 
the advertising depart- 
ment primarily, they 
are not charged against 
copy preparation. The 
easiest and _ cheapest 
way of reproducing a 
photograph is of course 
the half-tone finished 
square with or without 





the simplest and cheap- 
est method, it is also 
quite frequently the 
least effective and nat- 
urally the most com- 
monplace. In many in- 
stances it is thoroughly 
satisfactory, but for an 
effective and unusual 
illustration it is rarely 
to be compared to more 
expensive styles of finish. 
Probably the vignetted cut is 
the most artistic when the softer 
and less rigid effects are desired. 
For strength, however, the sil- 
houetted cut is usually the best. 
The reason for its strength lies 
in its irregular outline which is 
strongly accentuated by being 
thrown against the color of the 
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stock on which it is printed rather 
than a screen. As the name half- 
tone implies, it is a half interval 
in tonal value, and not infrequent- 
ly the background in a half-tone 
ilustration is, above the skyline, 
hardly more than a gray haze. 
here is one other considera- 

tion that affects the prominence 
an strength of a cut outside of 
its particular style, and that is 
its position in the ad. Where the 
cut is surrounded bv a border or 
text matter it, in itself, does not 
show off with the same vividness 
as one set against a white back- 
ground comparatively enclosed. 
One of the simplest methods of 
arranging a cut of almost any 
kind so as to give it good dis- 
play is shown by Figure 1. The 
border is simply broken and the 
cut set within the break, The 
best effects are secured here 
when the border runs close up to 
the figure—this obviates the 
somewhat disjointed appearance 
that results when space occurs 
between the ends of the rule and 
the figure itself. An arrange- 
ment of this kind allows of con- 
siderable variation in the placing 
of the cut which may be at the 
top of the ad, in the center, at 
the bottom, any of the four cor- 
ners, etc., according to the shape 
and size of both the cut and the 
a 

A somewhat elaborate develop- 
ment of the general principles 
previously outlined is found in 
Fgures 2, 3 and 4, especially the 
latter two. In Figure 2 the 
striking qualities of the ad are 
supplied by the size of the cut 
and the silhouetting which em- 
phasizes the outline of the loco- 
motive. In Figure 3 the cut is 
also more attractive and em- 
phatic because of the silhouetting, 
but “local color” has been re- 
tained through the retention of 
the background up to the sky- 
line. In Figure 4 the plate is 
vignetted and the type is set in 
an elliptical mortise. 
A  moment’s digression is 
prompted here by the fact that 
the writer was guilty of uncon- 
scious plagiarism in the use of 
the illustration which formed the 
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“The Economical Way to 
Cover the Country Is to 
Advertise by Districts” 








XXVI. 


It takes many medi- 
ums and much money 
to cover some districts. 
In direct contrast, 


The Advertising District 
of Cincinnati 

can be covered by one me- 
dium for little money, and 
covered with the very best 
results. Because the cream 
of the trade of this district 
is represented by a quarter- 
of-a-million homes —all 
reached by one newspaper, 


CINCINNATI 
ENQUIRER 


This newspaper occupies an 
important place in the affairs of 
Cincinnati. Its prestige is enor- 
mous. It has the absolute con- 
fidence of the public. And what 
is even more significant to ad- 
vertisers, it deserves this con- 
fidence. 

It has become a Cincinnati _in- 
stitution. Everybody in Cin- 
cinnati reads The Enquirer and 
believes in it. And the manu- 
facturer who wants everybody 
in Cincinnati to read about his 
goods and patronize them, ad- 
vertises in it. 








Foreign Representatives 
L A. KLEIN 
Metropolitan Tower, New York. 


JOHN GLASS 
Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


“earacenr era $NA CER mre SA SNR 
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basis for Figure 4. The original 
photograph was secured by our 
Paint Department, since the sig- 
nal shown on the left was painted 
with the Dixon material, Strik- 
ing the writer's eye, its adaptabil- 
ity to an advertising design im- 
mediately suggested itself and 
Figure 4 shows the result. About 
the same time this advertisement 
appeared the writer purchased a 
work on advertising, and discov- 
ered that the Yawman & Erbe 
Manufacturing Company had used 
the same view. The adaptation 
was. distinctly different, but 
the photograph itself was iden- 
tical. 





Advertising space is of a gen- 
eral rectangular shape and the 
majority of ads, are, therefore, of 
the same shape. More attention 
value, however, is given to an 
advertisement when its rectangu- 
lar form is relieved. Effects of 
this kind are shown by Figures 
2, 3 and 4. Unfortunately, there 
are comparatively few geometri- 
cal figures that do not waste 
considerable space. The triangle, 
for instance, is quite an attractive 
figure, but it does not readily 
lend itself to advertising because 
of the amount of space that it 
wastes, and the awkward setting 
of type it necessitates. 

It appears to the writer that 
the attractiveness of the ad or at 
least its striking features are of 
vital importance in view of the 
fact that a comparatively small 
part of those who will see the 
ad will read it. To catch those 
who are running as they read, it 
is necessary to have the ad pos- 
sess considerable attention value. 
If the attention can be‘held long 
enough to see what the ad is 
about, the general nature of the 





.NMature as the gospels of advert 





INK. 


product advertised, and who thie 
advertiser is, a big result has b: 
accomplished. 

It seems reasonable to suppose 
that the average reader does wot 
give the average proposition 
studious consideration. Ivory 
Soap advertisements h 
achieved success for the product 
with obvious recognition of this 
principle. The strength of the 
Ivory Soap ads lies first in their 
attention value. No long discis- 
sion on the theory of soap manu- 
facture—just strong displays with 
emphasis on “9g 44/100 pure” 
(and “it floats’). Constant rep- 
etition of a few ideas, if these can 
secure conscious rec- 
ognition by the read- 
er, is comparable to 
“the big show under 
the main tent.” It is 
the distinct ad that 
gets the attention, 
and the use of strik- 
ing illustrations is 
one of the means 
that can well be used 
to secure this end 


Fic. 4. 





+o 
“LADIES’ NIGHT” FOR ROCIH- 
ESTER AD MEN. 


More than 200 members of the Roch- 
ester Ad Club and their friends at- 
tended the informal monthly dinner at 
Powers Hotel on December 28th. | 
affair had been announced as “‘ladies’ 
night” and the wives of many of the 
members had places in the balcony, 
from where they could view the diners 
and hear the speeches. 

The first speaker of the evening was 





Edward F. refz, of Chicago, who had 
as his subject, ‘“‘The Gospel of Adver- 
tising.” . Mr. Trefz characterized truth, 





personality or individuality, and human 


y 








and used them as the basis of his ad- 
ress. 

He explained that by writing copy 
that rings true a man will become en- 
thusiastic over the matter and the 
enthusiasm will spread to the buying 
public. He also said that the copy 
represented the individual and th¢ ad 
vertisement was no stronger than the 
writer. He appealed to the ad men 
present to study human nature and 
write their advertisements accordingly. 

E. , Ral Iph Estep spoke on “Crafts 
men.’ e characterized advertising as 
not a profession nor a trade, but as al! 
professions and all trades. 


——_ ++ —__—_ 

At the request of the Lambton Coun- 

ty (Ont.) Publicity Association, the 

county council has voted $1,000 to ad- 

vertise the production and productive: 
ness of the county. 
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Advertisers Who Know 
Made This Chart 


























[ 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 
4851462 
3974.516 
3903. 
| 3.640.672 
| 3.655.162 
3.350.69' 
3.116.786 
UMonths 
2612.33C 14 Agate tinesto an inch 























The Chart Shows the Number of Agate 
Lines of Advertising Carried 
1903-1910 Inclusive 





Sets the pace in this territory, and 
beats its own record year by year 


The Times-Dispatch 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


It Is Supreme in Virginia 
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First and Last 
the Hardware Retailer’s 
Paper 


The paper that tells the retail hardware merchant what goods to bu 
when, and how to buy them; that shows him how best to arrange and 
care for those goods on his shelves while they are there; that in addi- 
tion, points out practical ways of quickening the sale of those goods 
that sort of an indispensable “Silent Partner” to the hardware retailers 


of America is 


TRON AGE 
HAIRDWARIE 


Fourteen months ago this week- 
ly journal commenced publication 
under its present name, as a con- 
solidation of the semi-monthly 
HARDWARE with the hardware 
editions of THE IRON AGE. 
Its avowed mission was to give to 
the retail hardware merchants of 
America a quality of helpful, co- 
operative service never before ren- 
dered by a hardware paper, and by 
so serving them, to make its ad- 
vertising pages valuable to manu- 
facturers whose goods these mer- 
chants sell. 

This policy has made good 
IRON AGE-HARDWARE has 
grown from the first, steadily and 
surely, until to-day from one to 
ten hardware retailers in each of 
over 6,500 cities, towns and vil- 
lages in the United States are in- 
cluded on its subscription list. Ad- 


vertisers were guaranteed, during 
1910, a circulation of 16,000 week- 
ly. As a fact, the weekly averag 
for the year was 16,983. 


In advertising patronage, too, 
IRON AGE-HARDWARE has 
shown a constant gain, particular- 
ly among manufacturers of na- 
tionally advertised hardware and 
allied products who want the 
kind of dealer co-operation that 
not only secures “distribution,” 
but promotes sales as well. The 
recent New Year’s issue contained 
308 pages of net paid advertising 


If you have a product for whicl 
the hardware merchant is the logi- 
cal distributor, let us tell you of 
the numerous and practical ways 
in which IRON AGE-HARD- 
WARE can be of profitable serv- 
ice to you. 


IRON AGE-HARDWARE 


Published every Saturday by The David Williams Co. 


14-18 Park Place 


New York 
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RADE PAPERS AND AD- 
VERTISING AGENCIES. 


iE REGRETTABLE FEELING BETWEEN 
THEM, AND SUGGESTIONS FOR BET- 
TERMENT — UNAPPRECIATED EF- 
FORTS OF TRADE PAPERS IN CREAT- 
ING ADVERTISERS. 








By H. P. Dowst. 
(. the H. B. Humphrey Company, Ad- 
vertising Agents, Boston. 

Che other night I was asked to 
tk about the Pilgrim Publicity 

sociation to a group of trade 
p.per publishers in Boston, and 1 
suid, among other things, that it 
was the purpose of the Pilgrim 
Pblicity Association to stir up 
ucew business for advertising me- 
di. of all kinds, especially in cer- 
tain localities where there are 
heavy manufacturing interests, but 

ere the advertising idea has 
never seemed to make much 

gress. 

| said I thought work of this 
kind would help the trade publi- 
cations along with other classes 

media. 

When I sat down a man got up 

d stated his belief that what I 
said was all rot. He was the 
publisher of a fairly well-known 
trade paper, and he said ‘that 
magazine advertising, as it is done 
to-day, is absurd and a waste of 
money. He said it hurt his feel- 
ings to see money spent for a 
double-page spread in a popular 
weekly, at a cost great enough t> 
huy some scores of pages in his 
publication. He could not possi- 
bly see how it did the advertiser 
any good. 

Furthermore, he stated that, 
after he had worked pretty hard 

get a little piece of business 
trom the manufaeturer for his 
paper, many times the manufac- 
turer would turn around and say 
that he might have it through his 
alvertising agency, and when the 
bill was paid by the agency, 20 
per cent or so was deducted as 

mmission, with an additional 5 
er cent for cash. 

| do not think that this man’s 
‘titude could be fairly taken as 
presentative of that of the 
twenty-odd men there. Trade pa- 
per publishers are getting broader 


than this, nowadays, but what he 
had to say shows a tendency. It 
is easy enough to ridicule an atti- 
tude like that, but, after all, 
didn’t the publisher have some 
reason to feel as he did? 

A good trade paper has a legiti- 
mate and necessary function. 
There is every reason why trade 
papers should exist. They do a 
lot of good, and they should be 
taken into consideration by ad- 
vertisers and by agencies. The 
trade paper gets v~ry close to the 
dealer. It is read by him when 
he is in a frame of mind to con- 
sider it seriously. It is a neces- 
sary aid to him in the conduct of 
his business. By it he learns 
what is going on in the trade. 
The good trade paper helps him 





| It is easy for 


~ YOU 


H to sell 


‘Shredded Wheat 


because we have already sold it when it 
goes on your shelves. We are spending a 
half million dollars every year in educa- 
tional advertising, to create a demand for 
| Shredded Wheat. This demand is supplied 
| through the jobber-to-retailer, square-deal 
plan of distribution, with a good profit 
for each 


At the same time, you can push along the 
good work by suggesting to your customers 
the various fruit combinations with Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit as a simple solution of the food 
| problem in summer. Nothing so deliciously 
{ nourishing or wholesome as Shredded Wheat 
| Biscuit with berries, sliced bananas or other 
fruits. served with milk or cream. 


The Siredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N ¥ 








AN ALL-COPY TRADE PAPER AD FOR A 
FAMOUS PRODUCT. 


to sell his goods because it con- 
tains much inspirational material, 
and the dealer not only reads it 
himself, but is anxious that his 
salesmen shall read it, too. 

The trouble with the trade pa- 
per publisher is that he considers 
his field his own, and thinks the 
general publisher is an interloper. 
He refuses commissions to the 
advertising agency, and you can- 
not blame the agency very much 
for not encouraging a kind of 
business on which there is no 
profit. 

The trade paper publisher is 
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very much inclined to discourage 
anything like friendly business 
relations with the agency, and, on 
the other hand, the agent tells his 
customer that trade paper money 
is worse than wasted, because it 
gives his game away to his com- 
petitor. 

Trade paper publishers have 
not been as frank as they ought 
to be about their circulations. A 
man who prints a good trade pa- 
per that covers its field properly 
is in a position where an estimate 
of the value of his paper may be 
based upon quality instead of 
quantity. It ought not to be nec- 
essary to state that he has a cir- 
culation of 10,000 when he only 
has 5,000. He can safely tell the 
truth and he is in the enviable 
position of being able to charge a 
much higher rate per thousand 
than the general publisher. 

Again, the trade paper occupies 
a very different relation with its 
advertisers from that of the gen- 
eral magazines. In many trade 
papers the bulk of the reading 
matter is made up of highly com- 
plimentary reading notices, run 
for the benefit of its advertisers. 
Some way or other, advertisers 
who use trade papers have an 
idea that this free reading matter 
is just so much velvet, and they 
honestly believe that it has more 
value than the display that they 
pay for. These advertisers would 
not think of asking for free read- 
ing matter in publications of gen- 
eral circulation. In some ways it 
works out badly for the publisher 
because he is always placed so he 
has to guaranteeacertain amount 
of deadhead material in order to 
get an advertising contract. 7 

Reading matter of that char- 
acter is crowding out a better 
class of stuff from his columns. 
These free write-ups are usually 
only rehashes of the advertising 
and of course they are not par- 
ticularly interesting. If more 
trade paper publishers would try 
to get away from the free reading 
notice policy, and substitute good. 
sound trade articles and selling 
helps, they would certainly very 
greatly increase the value of their 
publications to advertisers. 

Advertising agents judge the 
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trade papers by their annearanice, 
and a good many times do n 
realize the hard work that the 
trade paper publisher does with 
and for his advertisers. The 
agency ought to give the trade 
paper people the credit for creat- 
ing a tremendous amount of busi- 
ness. The representatives of trade 
publications, many times, can get 
closer to the manufacturers than 
can agency solicitors. Agencies 
could use trade papers for their 
customers much more profitably 
than they realize, but thev have 
got to get together. 


+ 





Some fellows 
are born lucky but— 


The competent engineer'does not trust to luck- 
He uses only the best 


GARLOCK FIBROUS and PITT METAL PACKINGS 
Manviectared by 


THE GARLOCK PACKING CO : 


OFPICES & FACTORIES <5. 
PALMYRANY; @- 
BRANCHES 1 ALL Ne nd | 


- PRINCIPAL CHES ~~": | 
Oe i?) 


A TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF EMPTY 
GENERALITIES, 








The successful advertising agent 
is frieridly with his media, and 
works harmoniously with them. 
The advertising agent and the 
publisher’s representative call to- 
gether upon prospects and work 
out plans co-operatively. There 
is no reason why the trade paper 
publisher should not do the same 
thing and profit by doing it when 
he changes his attitude toward the 
agency from one of suspicion. 
The agent, on the other hand, will 
profit, and the service he renders 
his clients will be bettered if le 
will make a careful studv of the 
trade paper, for he will find ad- 
vantages to he gained that he 
can get in-no other way. 
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A NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


= 
"Thy 
=" IN HALF A YEAR 
3" s ® 
-— Six months ago THE COLLEGE WORLD ! 
i was an idea—today it is a National Magazine. 1 
“ ; The time has been short—but more than a 
KINGS g ample to prove the value—the selling power ! 
| ; P ” “yoo? s Pt 
00 3 of this original publication to advertisers. 
You can simmer the result right down to 


4| : two words—READERS and MERIT. 
ee | & THE COLLEGE WORLD is not a school 





re. | 1% paper—it is a bonafide magazine—with articles 
my | AE and stories that are of first interest to Under- 
eS | fe graduates and Alumni. 
iis 15 It has a circulation among readers who rep- 
TY as resent millions of dollars in buying power. 
If THE COLLEGE WORLD has graduated 
agent T. from’ the beginner’s class—it has convinced i 
, and ae even the doubters. a 
- ! Rates are reasonable. 1 
i] rst i Ask us to show you the proof. 1 
work ae ; a 
There t | 
r 5 
part Fe ©6066 COLLEGR, WORID © 
. ax . 
— iE 1 Madison Avenue 
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TAKING HALF A CENTURY 
TO REACH NATIONAL 
STATURE. 





BURNETT'S VANILLA ENTERS THE 
RANKS OF MAGAZINE ADVERTISERS 
—THE LONG, HARD FIGHT TO GET 
THOROUGH DISTRIBUTION—PRAISE 
FOR THE DEALER, 





The manufacturers of Burnett’s 
Vanilla believe that much of the 
dissatisfaction with the dealer, be- 
cause of alleged lack of good co- 
operation, is the direct result of 
a feverish desire to roll up sales 
overnight. 

A manufacturer in these swift- 
moving days conceives his enter- 
prise in the morning, organizes it 
before noon and, as it were, has 
pugnaciously determined copy in 
the magazines before night. He 
wants to see the tremendous 
problem of achieving a national 
consumption solved by the next 
morning. The long, slow fashion 
of up-building over the years has 
no charm for these impatient 
men. 

In his headlong charge upon 
the national market the get-there- 
quick manufacturer strikes first 
the skirmish lines of the dealer. 
Behind the dealer lies the country 
to be conquered—it’s a country 
whose people calmly weigh new 
candidates for their pocket-book. 
The dealer knows that a quickly- 
born product may as quickly die. 
He suspects feverish attempts to 
have him stock up to the eyes 
with a multitude of offerings. 

But the manufacturers of Bur- 
nett’s Vanilla say that if you give 
the dealer time to form judgment, 
and the decision is that an article 
has merit of an enduring sort, he 
is only too ready to extend co- 
operation to the local advertising 
and other national and local trade 
development work. 

It has taken Burnett's sixty 
years to win thorough distribu- 
tion together with continent-wide 
demand. It is only within the 
last ten years that the victory 
has been called completely won. 

At the outset of the campaign 
Philadelphia was selected as a 
strategic. point for the opening 


engagement. Here was a City 
containing as many homes whe-e 
the finer sorts of cooking were 
done, necessitating the use of fla 
oring extracts as New York, ; 
the sales there averaged ony 
about ten per cent of New York's. 
Mr. Burnett showed the courage 
of his convictions by making the 
start with one of the most ela!- 
orate advertising methods—that 
of demonstration. His own 
phrasing of the reason for this 
“When you appeal to the pockct 
there’s no medium like the pai- 
ate.” 

Daily newspapers were made 
the mainstay of all the demc 
stration work. Five-inch spaces 
were used: in all the chief papers 
of the city, and in these the qual- 
ity argument was pounded home 
with dozens of changes of copy 
The grocer was lined up to do his 
share by pushing the goods over 
the counter, and contrary to prev- 
alent conviction, proved himself 
ready to take advantage of the 
consumer advertising. Mr. Rich- 
ardson, of Frank Seaman, Inc., 
which handles the publicity of 
Burnett’s vanilla, says: “You will 
always hear people who are ready 
to say that grocers do not take 
any particular notice of advertis- 
ing that is done for their benehtt. 
From the experience I’ve had 
with this account, I should say 
this is a great mistake. To my 
mind, the grocer is more respon- 
sive to co-operation of this kind 
than any of the handlers of tex- 
tiles or druggists’ supplies that | 
have ever come in contact with.” 

Out of this ¢oncentration on 
Philadelphia came such splendid 
results that similar methods were 
adopted in cities that seemed to 
be central points in territories 
whose buying capacity was not 
making a proportionate showing 
on the order books of the Burnett 
Company. In Louisville, for ex- 
ample, the showing produced by 
the use of this combination appeal! 
to the dealer and the consumer 
was so satisfactory that it was a 
matter of surprise to the adver 
tiser. 

Concentration on the state o! 
Texas was carried out along the 
same lines with the expansions 
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necessary to adapt the methods to 
he larger territory. The news- 
aper copy here played a some- 
‘hat larger part in the campaign 
han in the cities where the dem- 
nstrators were in closer touch 
ith the majority of consumers. 
‘he space used was the same as 
1 the city dailies, but here ads 
ere placed in the weekly and dis- 
netly rural papers as well as in 
ie dailies of the cities. The ad- 
ertiser likes to speak of the re- 
its as “The annexation of 
exas.” 
Even from the Mississippi to 
tne Pacific, where a long freight 


Do You Make Desserts? 
Then here is an important thing for you to remember . 
Nee aes charm depends upon the punty, 








haul adds to the selling price, the 
success of these methods has been 
effectively proved by the gradual 
increase in demand and the per- 
manence that has marked all the 
results of the campaign. 

With a thorough and wide dis- 
tribution now accomplished, the 
Burnett Company is about to 
make its bow to the public as a 
national alvertiser. The first ex- 
cursion into the new field will 
take the form of half columns in 
the March issues of six maga- 
zines most popular amongst wom- 
en. Specific uses for vanilla ex- 
tract and the arguments for the 
superiority of the Burnett brand 
will provide the material from 
which the copy for*these publica- 
tions has been made. 


———_+o+ —— 
GOVERNMENT SERVICE TO BUSI- 
NESS MEN. 


The Bureau of Manufacturers, of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, 

Washington, is establishing a file of 
the names of American manufacturers 
nd traders, for use in distributing the 
valuable information which reaches it 
from time to time in regard to foreign 
trade. Those who desire to avail them- 
selves of the facilities thus offered for 
extending their trade abroad should 
send to the bureau their names and ad- 
vise it as to the class of business in 
which they are engaged. 
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Getting 1000 Mills’ 
Value From Every 
Advertising Dollar 


Thousand per cent effic- 
iency is possible when every 
buying member of the 
family is interested in a 
single publication. 


Can this be the case except 
where the paper’s story is 
told in a language under- 
stood by Men and Women 
of all ages and appreciated 
by them all? 


Is there any language more 
universal than pictures ? 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY print 
ed approximately 5000 
pictures in 1910. 


LESLIE’S interests every 
member in more than 
THREE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND FAMILIES 
of the highest class every 
week. 


Its advertisers get the front 
cover position on 300,000 
library tables, where it can 
easily be referred to again 
and again. 


Ask for 1911 facts. 


$100 a line to May Ist, 
1911. 


Leslies 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
ALLAN C.HOFFMAN = CHARLES B. NICHOLS 


Advertising Manager Western Manager 
_ 225 Fifth Avenue Marquette Building 
New York Chicago 
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The Des Moines Capital 








All Advertising Records 


Broken in 1910! 


The Capital made a net gain in advertising over th 


1909 total of 39,892 inches! 


Iowa’s greatest daily had a total during the year o 


360,394 inches of advertising! 


This newspaper in 1910 published more advertisin 


in six issues than competitors did in seven! 


This new record was made in spite of the fact 
that the Capital excluded from its columns al! 
liquor advertising and objectionable medica! 
advertising. 


The Capital publishes but six evenings a week 
and has no Sunday issue. In this same number 
of issues there are very few newspapers in 
America that publish more business than the 
Capital. did in 1910. 


The Capital gained in advertising during 1910 
in every month of the year except July. The 


‘loss in that month was less than 150 inches. 
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ee ee ee rr er Brunswick Building, New York, N. Y. 
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ines Capital 
The Des Moines Capita 
| 

Now For 191 1! 

Just as every year the Capital’s growth has 
been greater than in the preceding year, so the 
Capital looks forward confidently to another 
record-breaking year in 1911. 

The Capital’s great success as an advertising 
medium is due to the fact that advertisers seem 
to get positive, quick, traceable returns in reply 
to their advertising. 

The Capital’s circulation is the largest in 
Des Moines and Iowa. Never in its history has 
its selling power been so great as in the closing 
months of 1910. 

Capital Advertising Figures for 1910 
Local Foreign Classified Totals 
15,438 6,472 4,421 26,331 
16,894 7,032 4,853 28,779 
28,412 7,454 6,283 42,149 
19,278 6,739 5,967 31,984 
17,860 6,546 5,722 30,128 
18,121 4,735 5,390 28,246 
13,063 4,037 4,796 21,896 
16,439 4,007 5,069 25,515 
18,513 5,226 4,703 28,442 
19,645 6,442 6,283 31,370 
22,958 7,449 4,374 34,781 
21,407 4,733 4,633 30,773 
228,028 70,872 61,494 360,394 
Eastern Agents 
oC) ETA TE TR TEE PI are ae ee Hartford Building, Chicago, III. 
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THE GOLF TOURNAMENT RE- 
SULTS AT PINEHURST. 





One hundred and nineteen players 
started in the qualification round of the 
annual advertising men’s golf tourna- 
ment, Thursday, January 12th, fifteen 
divisions of eight making up the list 
of those who qualified. The summary 
for Thursday: 

First Eight—L. A. Hamilton, Engle- 
wood, 41—42—48; J. P. Knapp, Garden 
City, 41—43—84; 'W. E. Truesdell, New 
York, 40—44—84; J. P. Gardner, Mid- 
lothian, 42—43—85; Lee W. Maxwell, 
Hinsdale, 40—45—85; G. H. Barnes, 
Apawamis, 42—43--85; E, A. Freeman, 
New York, 42—46—88; W. J. Mc- 
Donald, Chicago, 42—47—89. 

Second Eight—R. M. Purves, Wood. 
land, 45—45—90; H. M. Adams, Nas- 
sau, 43—47—90; C. N. Phillips, Alle- 
gheny, 47—44—91;W. C. Freeman, Dy 
ker Meadow, ered . 
Robeson, Oak’ Hill, 45—46—91; J. D. 
Plummer, Springfield 46— 45— 91; 
Frank Presbrey, Garden City, 46—46-— 
92; F. J. Rooss, Dunwoodie, 47—46—93. 

Third Eight—G. C. Dutton, Oakley, 
93; Charles Presbrey, Fox Hills, 94; A. 
H. Johnson, Scarsdale, 94; R. W. Pot- 
ter, Erie, 94; G. W. Watts Durham, 
94; C. F. Bacon, Brae Burn 95; 
Guy Pierce, Evanston, 95; W. OD. 
Lasher, Dunwoodie, 95. 

Fourth Eight—H. W. Ormsbee, Al- 
pine, 95; I. S. Robeson, Oak Hill, 96; 
ES Evans, Knollwood, 3 R. R. 
Mamlok, Fox ‘Hills, 96; John L Given, 
Baltusrol, be: Y,. SC, Longley, ‘Wanna- 
moisett, 96; D. W. Cooke, Essex Falls, 
96; H. K. McCann, Dunwoodie, 97. 

The summary is as follows: 

First Eight.—First Round—Lee Max- 
well, Hinsdale, beat Edwin A. Freeman, 
New York, 1 up (21 holes); L. A. 
Hamilton, Englewood, beat W. E. 
Treusdell, New York, 1 up (19 holes); 
(s, i. Barnes, Apawamis beat W. J. 
McDonald, Chicago, 1 up; J. P. Gard- 
ner, Midlothian, beat J. P. Knapp, Gar- 
den City, 6 and 4. 

Second Round—Hamilton beat Max- 
well, 3 and 2; Barnes beat Gardner, 1 
up (19 holes). 

Consolation—First Round—Truesdell 
beat E. A. Freeman, 1 up; Knapp beat 
McDonald, 2 and 1. 

Second Eight.—First Round—F. K. 
Robeson, Oak Hill, beat ae Pres- 


brey, Garden City, 2 © i N. Phil- 
lips, Allegheny, - Purves, 
Woodland, 2 up; ap cn Dun- 


woodie, beat 5, 2. "Slaeaee, Spring- 
field, 4 and 2; M. Adams, a 
beat W. C. Freeman, Dyker Meadow, 
up (19 holes). 

Second Round—Phillips beat F. K. 
Robeson, 4 and 2; Ross beat Adams, 
4 and 8. 

Consolation — First Round — Purves 
beat Frank Presbrey, 5 and 3 and 
Plummer beat W. C. Freeman, 1 up. 

Third Eight.—First Round—G. W. 
Watts, Durham, beat C. F. Bacon Brae 
Burn, 4 and 3; A. H. Johnson, Scars- 
dale, beat G. oh Dutton, Oakley, 1 up; 
W. D. Lasher, Dunwoodie, beat Guy 
Pierce, Evanston, 2 and 1, and Charles 
Presbrey, Fox Hills, beat R. W. Potter, 
Erie, 1 up (19 hol es). 


Second Round—Johnson beat Watts 
4 and 2, and Presbrey beat Lasher, 1 


up. 

Fourth Eight.—First Round—J. L 
Given, Baltusrol, beat D. W. Cooke, Es- 
sex Falls, 5 and 4; H. W. Ormsbee, 
Alpine, beat S. K. Evans, Knollwood, 
2 and 1; I. C. Longley, Wannamoisett, 
beat H. K. McCann, Dunwoodie, 1 up 
(19 holes), and I. S. Robeson, Oak Hil! 
beat H. R. Mamlok, Fox Hills, 4 and 3 

Second Round—Givenu beat Orms. 
bee, 5 and 4. 

The special events of Saturday, he 
final day, included a medal play handi 
cap in the morning and a middle play 
handicaps four-ball match in the after 
noon. In the handicap Paul Block, 
of New York, whose allowance was 50, 
finished first in 70, with H. W. Leeds, 
of Atlantic City (19; Don M. Parker, 
of Garden City (17), and T. C. Fogel, 
of West Brook (16), tied for second 
prize at 72 each. In the play off Mr. 
Parker won second with 73 and Mr. 
Leeds third with 74. 

In the four-ball match G. U. Kirk- 
patrick of Baltusrol (20), and A. Lam 
massena, of Glen Ridge (18), led, with 
66. H. L. Jones (17) and Z. T. Miller 
(15), both of Dunwoodie, tied with 
Charles Presbrey, of Fox Hills (6), 
and C. N. Phillips, of Allegheny (6), 
at 69 each. In the play off Mr. Pres- 
brey and Mr. Phillips won. 

First Eight (Final. Round).—L. A 
Hamilton, Englewood, beat G. H. 
Barnes, Apawamis, 10 and 9. 

Consolation (Final Round).—J. P. 
Knapp, Garden City, beat W. E. Trues- 
dell, New York 4 up and 8 to play. 

Second Eight (Final Round).—C. N. 
Phillips, Allegheny, beat F. J. Rose, 
Dunwoodie, 1 up. 

Consolation (Final Round)—R. M. 
Purves, Woodland, beat J. D. Plum- 
mer, Springfield, 3 and 2. 

Third Eight (Final Round).—Charles 
Presbrey, Fox Hills, beat A. H. John 
son, Scarsdale, 3 and 1. 
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CHICAGO ADVERTISING MEN 
CELEBRATE NEW YEAR’S. 





Members of the Chicago Advertising 
Association arranged a bi banquet 
and entertainment for New Year’s eve, 
the dinner lasted seven hours and the 
“show” four and a half hours. Seven- 
teen vaudeville specialties were booked 
for the evening beginning at 7:30 
o’clock and continuing for the rest of 
the year. The association rooms at 118 
Monroe street were decorated, and it 
was an evening of glitter and gayety 
that surpassed any former New Year 
celebration. 


a es 


The Merchants’ Association, of Tarry- 
town, N. Y., twenty-five miles from New 
York, will ‘advertise that town in the 
New York Herald. The leading point 
will be that in the recent drought, Tar- 
rytown not only had sufficient water 
for itself, but had water for sister 
villages, 
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The Breeder’s Gazette 


Was established in 1881; the first weekly paper devoted 
t farm live stock. 
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It long ago ceased to be merely a “breeder’s” Gazette; 

bh it an inherited name may not be lightly discarded. It is 
w a “farmer’s” Gazette, a “feeder’s” Gazette, an “agri- 
«ltural” Gazette; in fact, a Gazette for every man, woman 
or child whose tastes or business connect up with the soil. 


Qo 3s 


“There 1s no paper better suited to the general farmer 
m The Breeder's Gaszette.’—Charles Downing, Secretary 
Indiana State Board of Agriculture. 


~ 


“IT know of no publication that goes farther in helping 
the farmer than The Breeder's Gazette.’—John M. True, 
Secretary Wisconsin Board of Agriculture. 


“One of the broadest and most useful farm papers in 
the world today is The Breeder's Gazette.’—A. L. Spons- 
ler, Secretary Kansas State Fair Association. 


“I consider The Breeder’s Gazette one of the very best 
farm journals published on the topics relating to the farm 
management in its broad sense.’—J. C. Simpson, Secretary 
Iowa State Board of Agriculture. 


The Gazette is published every Wednesday, 48 to 72 
pages. Average weekly circulation for 1910 was 87,011. 


An advertisement in its columns cannot fail to promote 
trade. Please ask. us for a recent issue for inspection. 
Address 


THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE 


358 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL., or 





Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
41 Park Row, 
New York City. 


_ Geo. W. Herbert, 
First National Bank Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer 


ESTABLISHED 1869 








Only Seven-day Associated Press Newspaper in a 
City of 237,194 Population 


Circulation Books Open To All 





Average for 1909 (actual paid 
circulation), . . . . . . 32,921 


Average for 1910 (actual paid 
circulation), . . . . . . 42,950 


Average for November, 1910 
(actual paid circulation), .° 47,704 


(Detailed sworn statement on request) 


The Classified Medium of the Northwest. Carries 
more Foreign Advertising than all other 
Dailies combined 


Able! Alert! Always Ahead! 



































‘NTHUSING DEALERS TO 
CO-OPERATE WITH ONE 
ANOTHER. 





HE TRADE SLOGAN OF THE SEAL- 
SHIPT OYSTER SYSTEM IS “CO-OPE- 
TITION’—DEALERS AND JOBBERS 
LICENSED—THE SCOPE OF THE 
CONSUMER CAMPAIGN. 





By Kirke S. Pickett. 


[he Sealshipt Oyster System 
has about 35,000 dealers who act 

agents for Sealshipt Oysters. 
Although it is in the advantageous 
position of being in a certain 
sense a monopoly, its marked suc- 
cess in developing its market 
must be credited partly to its pe- 
culiarly efficient dealer work. 

It says to the dealer: “You are 
only one of several dealers selling 
our oysters in your city. But you 
ave not in competition with one 
iiother. You are co-operating 
with one another to develop more 
business for each of you. You are 
in co-Opetition, not in competi- 
tion. What competition there is, 
is of the kind that you all can 
fight to common advantage. The 
oyster sold from the wooden tub 
is your only competitor. Remem- 
ber—co-opetition, not competition 
between Sealshipt dealers.” 

“Co-opetition” is a word the 
Sealshipt concern coined to con- 
vey its understanding of how the 
Sealshipt dealers should act to- 
ward one another. If a dealer is 
disposed to question the advan- 
tages of co-opetition, he is con- 
fronted with the figures showing 
how sales have developed in Seal- 
shipt centers all over the coun- 
try. He sees that in one city two 
years ago three dealers started to 
sell Sealshipt Oysters. He sees 
how the record of the sales of 
each mounted as the dealers threw 
themselves heartily into the work 
of creating a trade locally for 
this new kind of oyster. 

The dealer looms large as a 
factor in the selling machinery of 
the Sealshipt oysters. He is the 
center of the Sealshipt advertis- 
ing campaign. Upon him depends 
the success of a vigorous con- 
sumer campaign in the magazines 
and the newspapers. While the 
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company might easily have drop- 
ped into the conventional habit of 
growling at the dealer as a stub- 
born wooden head, it has not done 
so. Instead it has demonstrated 
that it has an article to market that 
seemed to have a great latent de- 
mand, whose magnitude the dealer 
could easily be made to see with 
proper explanation. If one judges 
from the showing made by the 
Sealshipt dealers, the Sealshipt 
Company has achieved a decided 
success in securing their co-oper- 
ation. The dealer’s profit per 
gallon runs as high as fifty cents. 





Well, What is a— 
—“Sealshiptor?” 














ONE OF THE NEWSPAPER SERIES. 


But the most impressive evi- 
dence of the selling success of 
brand is contained in a recent 
announcement that the stock of 
the Sealshipt System has been in- 
creased to $4,000,000. It was only 
a few years ago that a Wisconsin 
inventor worked out a plan of a 
small refrigerator box for ship- 
ping oysters under perfect sani- 
tary conditions. It was looked 
upon as a great boon for the in- 
land states, where good oysters 
had been hard to get because of 
the difficulties of transportation. 
L. C. Brooks made a business of 
shipping Sealshipt oysters from 
Norwalk, Conn. The demand has 
grown and the Sealshipt Company 
has been acquiring larger and 
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larger sources of supply. Its beds 
aggregating 140,0co acres proved 
insufficient and it went over to 
Great South Bay and bought tens 
of thousands of acres of Blue 
Point beds. A powerful corpora- 
tion has been formed and already 
Eastern dealers are predicting that 
within a year or two the Sealshipt 
concern will be known as the 
“Oyster Trust.” It is now reach- 
ing out for all the good beds it 
can find along the Atlantic coast. 

The company is assuring its 
dealers that it is in position to 
supply all the orders which they 
may give. It rests with them to 
develop the demand in co-opera- 
tion with the company’s advertis- 
ing and in “co-opetition” with the 
other dealers handling Sealshipt. 

There is nothing that is mys- 
terious about the procedure of 
this dominating concern. Its 
striking results may be ascribed 
to, first, the idea of a refriger- 
ator container, second, to its man- 
ner of licensing the jobber and 
the dealer, and third to its vigor 
in creating a consumer demand 
by advertising and by urging the 
dealer to extend his co-operation. 

The refrigerator container is 
called a Sealshipticase. Without 
this the Sealshipt system would 
have no “talking point” and no 
point of distinction setting it apart 
from the concerns that sell oys- 
ters in wooden tubs. 

Under the license the dealer 
agrees to sell the oysters only 
from the Sealshipticases and to 
observe, hygienic conditions. He 
also agrees not to sell Sealshipt 
oysters below twenty-five per cent 
over cost. He is free to increase 
this margin as much as he wishes. 

Under the Sealshipt System 
there is no opportunity for the 
jobber to tamper with the stock. 
The pressed-steel container is 
sealed by the shipper on the coast 
and when the jobber receives the 
oysters he transfers the container 
to a dealer Sealshiptor without 
breaking the seal of the container. 
Seals are not furnished to job- 
bers. The retailer and no one else 
breaks the seal. The company 
guarantees that its oysters are 
secured from the beds and packed 
in containers before night and 


that these will be delivered to tl 
dealer anywhere in the Unite 
States with a flavor unimpaired. 

The dealer agrees to keep h: 
oysters exposed for sale only 
the Sealshipticases, which are a 
tractive cases of metal, design: 
to be an ornament to the stor 
He is urged to make window di 
plays with the cases as a centr 
feature. There seems to be no 
disposition to hold a club of fear 
over the dealer’s head. Rather he 
is spurred on to renewed activitics 
by having explained to him reg- 
ularly through bulletins and book- 
lets how Sealshint dealers have 
increased their business from 100 
to 300 per cent in a year. 

The company has an “inspira- 
tion” booklet, kept revised up to 
date, entitled “The Sealshipt Oys- 
ter System: How it links Shipper, 
Dealer, Consumer for the benefit 
of all.” It is packed full of facts 
about getting sales; it explains the 
System’s plan of work; it contains 
a list of cities where Sealshipt job- 
bers operate; it outlines the ex- 
tensive advertising plans. 


Larger advertising the coming 
season is promised than ever be- 
fore. Among the magazines on 
the list for continuous large copy 
are the Delineator, the Woman's 
Home Companion, Good House- 
keeping, National Food Magazine, 
the Saturday Evening Post and 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. Big 
newspaper space will appear in 
the larger cities of the United 
States and Canada. A few of the 
cities in which Sealshipt advertis- 
ing will appear are St. Louis, Cin- 
c'nnati, Detroit, Denver, Des 
Moines, St. Paul, Toronto, Min- 
neapolis, Buffalo, Portland, Me.; 
Portland, Ore.; Manchester, Seat- 
tle, Montreal, Salt Lake City, 
Memphis, Louisville, Hartford, 
Worcester, Wheeling, Dallas, Ft. 
Worth, Atlanta, Milwaukee, Roch- 
ester, Omaha, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

The dealer’s name is printed at 
the bottom of the ad. If there 
is more than one dealer, all the 
names are given. 

In addition to this, advertising 
copy is furnished the dealer which 
he may run at his own expense 
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Successful Medical Advertising 


calls for the use of proper copy and the right selection of mediums 


The medical journals below— The Big Six” of the medical 
irnal field—offer acceptable advertisers the quickest, most eco- 
nomical and most effective means of reaching the physicians of the 
United States. , 


The influence and patronage of the medical profession are 
orth more than the influence and patronage of any other class. 
Every doctor has his “circle of influence,” and it is his recommen- 
lation or condemnation of any product that often determines its 
iccess or its failure. 


When you use the advertising pages of the “Big Six,” you are 
ot talking merely to 100,000 doctors. Back of these are their pa- 
tients, 30,000,000 strong!..An audience, moreover, that often buys, 

ause 
“the doctor advised it.” 





American Medicine, New York 

American Journal of Surgery, New York 

American Journal of Clinical Medicine, Chicago, Ill. 
Medical Council, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Interstate Medical Journal, St. Louis, Mo. 
Therapeutic Gazette, Detroit, Mich. 





For further information, address any or all of the above. 
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The importance of the dealer's 
identifying his store with the Seal- 
shipt campaign is urged. If some 
of the ads are too large for one 
dealer to pay for, he is advised to 
club with the other dealers in his 
town and all share the expense. 


Magazine Series—No. 4 


Ordinary Oysters Are 
Not Good Enough For You 


"aa want oysters just as they come from the sea— 
fresh and succulent—retaining the delicious salty tang 
which is the oyster’s true charm. Such oysters you 
| can always have by getting genuine Sealshipt Oysters, 
| sold only from the blue and white Sealshipticase. 


oysters when Sealshipt. Oyeters—the 
+ best oysiers—are ) sy 





} Somewhere near you is @ Se os 
| dealer ¥ rasily BEA bee y 
the bi i ie porcine store ref 
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lahipt Oveter System be bottom 
Like alt good things. Sealshi Oysters 
are imitated. Yow don int inferior 


Sealshipt Oyster 


From iin Beds to You Under Seal 


wand way pail 








never c 
But the purity of Sealshipt Oysters 
y protected {rom the oyster beds 


anal 
the famous food experts 


| The Cream of the Oyster 
Beds 


Sealshipt Oyster System 
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COPY EXPLAINING 
PROPOSITION, 


HALF-PAGE MAGAZINE 
THE SEALSHIPT 


This copy—magazine, newspaper 
or street car—is educational to a 
degree. The reader is made to 
understand why oysters, till the 
advent of the Sealshipt system, 
did not lend themselves to sani- 
tary shipping inland. The novel 
features of the Sealshipt system 
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are pointed out. Someone wit! 
a knack for writing copy tha: 
creates hunger—‘appetite copy” 
has been called—has had to d 
with this campaign. And the it 
teresting thing is that this appe- 
tite is created for the Sealship: 
variety of oyster and not for th 
sold otherwise. 

The Sealshipt promoters seeme: 
to have no hesitancy about giving 
wide publicity to the views 
critics. For instance, Dr. Abbot: 
the pure food commissioner of 
Texas, through some misapprehe: 
sion, wrote a letter to a Gulf shij 
per, under contract with the Se 
shipt System, indicating that Sea 
shipt containers might not 
water-tight. As soon as the cor 
pany heard of this, it lost no time 
in proving to Dr. Abbott that tl 
container was water-tight. Dr 
\bbott wrote the shippers that he 
was in error. But the company 
wrote a letter to all of its ore 
agents, informing them of Dr. 
hott’s first letter and of his wh 
which confessed error. The deal 
ers were asked to report just how 
they found the containers. 

The result was a symnosium of 
letters from dealers, all stating 
that the containers were absolute) 
water-tight, this having been 
proven under the hard conditio: 
of retail selling. This matter w: 
thoroughly aired in the Sealshipt 
house-organ, Co-opetition, i: 
November last. The same issue 
this house-organ contained a tw 
page spread describing the co1 
pany’s food shows at St. Louis and 
New York 

L. C. Brooks, who has_ been 
chiefly responsible for the growth 
of the Sealshipt business, writes 
PrintERS’ INK as follows: 

“One of the principal changes 
that will take place in our car 
paign at the beginning of the new 
season in the fall of 1911 will | 
the handling of oysters in tl 
shell, in a much larger way. 
well as the sale of opened oysters 
in which we are largely engag: 
at present. We think our metho 
of price maintenance and co-oper- 
ation with the dealer—the spi: 
and policy which we term ‘c 
opetition’—is a very vital part 
the sales end of our business.” 
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Ohe 
Indianapolis News 


Circulation and Advertising Statements 
for the Year 1910 


CIRCULATION ADVERTISING 


Average daily paid circulation, ’ me 
1910 : Display 22,629.48 


Average daily paid circulation, Classified 6,186.07 
909 





Daily Increase (Net) Over 1909 ve 28, 815.55 


3,617 Daily Average, 92.06 


This is net circulation, exclu- 
sive of all copies to advertisers, During the year 1910 the 
exchanges, files and office use, other Indianapolis daily papers 
returns, samples and papers sold printed a total of 18,822.36 col- 
after day of publication. Se a é 

umns of advertising, exclusive 

Distribution in Indianapolis of Sunday editions (The News 

and Suburbs 52,058 having no Sunday paper), The 

News having 9,993.19 columns 

more than ail the others com- 
bined. 

In the classified (want) ad 
vertising The News easily main- 


City Carriers 
Suburban Carriers 
Newsboys 


tained its supremacy, having a 
total of 309,210 of these ads, 
120,469 more than the other city 
papers combined. 

















Circulation for Twelve Years 


Average Net Average Net 
Daily Circulation “ear. Daily Circulation 


THE CHRISTMAS ADVERTISING 


i best indication of the value of an advertising medium is the amount 

f advertising of local merchants it carries. Of the so-called “Christmas 
advertising,” for the holiday trade in Indianapolis, from December Ist 
to 22d, inclusive, The News carried 1,626.12 columns. The other city 
papers (exclusive of Sunday editions) had 1,017.65 columns, The News 
iaving 608.47 columns more than all the others combined. 


DAN A. CARROLL W. Y. PERRY 
Eastern Representative Western Representative 
rribune Bldg., First National Bank Bldg., 
New York City. Chicago, Ill. 
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BOWERS’ PRICE MAINTE- 
NANCE OBJECTIONS 
ANSWERED. 


STRONG MOTIVES OF SELFISH INTER- 
EST SHOWN IN DESIRE FOR PRICE 
MAINTENANCE—PRICE-CUTTING AS 
A UNIVERSALLY CONDEMNED 
METHOD, 





By R. O. Eastman, 
Adv eee Dope prumente Kellogg Toasted 
Corn Flake Company. 

In Printers’ INK for January 5, 
Duke C. Bowers, of Memphis, 
Tenn., has given what is possibly 
the ablest and most concise state- 
ment of the attitude of the price- 
cutter toward the protected price 
policy that has ever been printed. 
It occupies only one page, yet is a 
very clear and comprehensive 
statement. 

An editorial note informs those 
who do not already know Mr. 
Bowers that he is “a merchant 
who has made it his policy to cut 
prices on trade-marked brands to 
the lowest figures, thus earning 
the disfavor of several large man- 
ufacturers.” 

Mr. Bowers starts right out to 
qualify ‘“price-maintenance” as 
“unfair, unjust and selfish.” “It 
is selfish,” he says, “because the 
retailer wants it, because it keeps 
his competitor from under-selling 
him.” 

Wait a minute. Just why is it 
selfish “because the retailer wants 
it’? Mr. Bowers does not ex- 
plain. Why is the manufacturer 
selfish in giving the dealer what he 
wants? Selfishness doesn’t ordi- 
narily work out that way. Mr. 
Bowers admits, moreover, that the 
only retailer who doesn’t want 
protected prices is the price-cutter. 
Is the price-cutter actuated en- 
tirely by motives of liberality and 
unselfishness? Has anyone the re- 
motest idea that he cuts prices for 
the sole benefit of the dear public? 

We all know mighty well that 
the price-cutter is generally the 
man who, with a liberal capital to 
fall back upon, buys in big lots 
and at “inside figures” and through 
the medium of “cut prices” seeks 
to draw away the legitimate trade 
of his smaller competitor. The 





price-cutter seldom knows a 
other kind of competition th. 
that of price. He cuts prices us 
ally at the expense of service, a 
sometimes at the expense of t 
honesty of the goods he sells. 

There is another trick in 
price-cutting game that is giv 
away in the editorial note pret. 
ing Mr. Bowers’ article. He c: 
prices “on trade-marked brand 
Why? Because the public knc 
what the price ought to be on th: 
brands and the cut price makes a 
bigger showing. You may rest 
sured that there is little or 
price-cutting on the non-trade- 
marked goods. With the price- 
cutter, the best way for the ma 
facturer to maintain prices is 
refrain from price maintenance: 

To proceed, Mr. Bowers avers 
that price- maintenance is unfair | 
cause it prevents a merchant ir 
giving his customers advantage 
his “money-saving system.” Again. 
why? If Mr. Bowers makes 
much money on Kellogg’s Toasted 
Corn Flakes, for instance, that he 
is ashamed of himself, what's 
hinder his cutting the price of bu 
ter, eggs or sugar, or some of th 
other necessities of life on whi 
no single manufacturer’s interests 
are at stake, right down to the 
bone, thus giving his customers 
the benefit of his “money-saving 
system?” 

And to go on, “A man’s custom- 
ers are his best friends, hence 
when he joins.in a price-mainte- 
nance plan and agrees to not sell 
to his customers for less than a 
fixed price, he makes a mistake.” 

But he doesn’t “join.” The man- 
ufacturer sets the price because 
the goods are his goods and the 
price should be /is price. His in- 
terests are at stake more than 
those of the dealer. Price-maiiite- 
nance is the only weapon he has 
against the disrupting, demorali: - 
ing influence of the price-cutter's 
pernicious activity. The dea! 
may sel] his own sugar, his own 
peas, beans, carrots and potatoes. 
but he sells Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, 
Arbuckle’s Coffee or Lipton’s Tea. 
He is trading on their names 
Why not on their prices? 

But here is the best of 
“What would be your opinion.” 
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-ks Mr. Bowers, “of the physi- 

in who thought more of the fee 

- would get out of you for an 

eration than he would of per- 

rming the operation with the 
pe of benefiting you? 

“What would be your opinion of 
‘1e minister of the Gospel who 

as preaching for the money 
tiere was in it instead of the sav- 
ig of souls?” 

Candidly, we don’t know. It’s 
pretty hard to say. But we do 
kiow mighty well what our opin- 

is, what the opinion of the 
redical associations is, and what 

e opinion of intelligent people at 

‘ge is of the price-cutting doctor. 

And we know very well how the 

uch and bar esteem the bargain- 

unter lawyer. 

And we know, too, what the 
piblic would think of a preacher 

ho would advertise weddings, 
rinerals, baptisms and confirma- 
tions at reduced prices. 

It beats all how hard Brother 
Bowers does love his neighbor, 
nyway. Reminds one in a way of 

dia E. Pinkham, Peruna, Tom 
awson or the Everglades Land 

mpany. 

As for the protected- -price man- 
:facturer, he is in a “combination” 

in collusion with someone— 
ho it is, Mr. Bowers fails to say. 
B sat there is a strong inference. 

can’t be in combination with 

the wholesaler, for the wholesaler 
buys under the same denlorable re- 
strictions as the retailer—or as 
Mr. Bowers. It can’t be the re- 
tailer, for the manufacturer has 
direct dealings with the re- 
tailer. It can’t be the public, for 
\Ir. Bowers is the only friend the 
public ever had. And it can’t be the 
beneficent influences of good, for 
\ir. Bowers has them all lined up 
on his side. Consequently, it must 
be that the protected-price manu- 
cturer is in collusion with the 

il one—and the combination is 
ne which Mr. Bowers righteously 
refuses to countenance. 

\nd so, he says, there is no 
reason under high heaven why my 

'| (H R 26541) shouldn’t be en- 

ted and enacted at once. 

The funny thing is that ninety- 

ne per cent of the trade can’t see 

that way. 


wak 
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Yes, the farmer even buys 
breakfast food. 


The popular idea, fostered 
by Denman Thompson and 
James A. Herne, pictures the 
farmer as rising while it is yet 
night and eating a hearty 
breakfast consisting of fried 
salt pork and boiled potatoes. 

The facts show that every 
farmer who reads Farm and 
Fireside has in his house, not 
only one, but more than three 
different kinds of breakfast 
food. 

There is nothing wonderful 
about this. It simply shows 
that the farmer is just like the 
rest of us—a self-respecting 
market for the right sort of 
goods. Such a farmer as re- 
flected in the pages of Farm 
and Fireside is worth the con- 
sideration of every advertiser 
who makes anything that he 
can use. 


FARM“"FIRESIDE 


‘ THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 


Springfield, Ohio 
New York Chicago 
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Wh A sale: 
© gethharac 
the most business ' 
Below 
The quiet, undemonstrativsjed, 
fellow or the salesman who mak@yjKed 

his approach with power and confeady 

dence in his manner; who tells you inf * 

few, forceful, convincing words why yop hen 
need his goods ? a 
der | 

We don’t mean the loud, talk-your-head-off king, 

but the fellow who vibrates with intensity---vitality.# © S?P 
personality; the fellow who gets right down to brass tack: t--drre 
who drives in his points and clinches them. etter 


That’s the kind of a man who gets your orders, and the kingle kn 
of a man you employ to go out and get orders for you. Ve ki 


What is Sledge Hammer Advertising, and what has the foregoinghere 
to do with it? Its f 


Simply this. We write copy the way modern, successful salesme The m 


go after business. We call it Sledge Hammer Advertising, and tha? the 
exactly descrices it. fanv 


We swing sledge hammer blows of forceful English. We hit hardpvenu 
quick and straight. We get right down and say things. Smashf)on’t 
Smash! Smash! One point after the other. Every word counts--evemyplic 
line says something. If it doesn’t out it comes. nail ¢ 


We write at high tension---keyed up---like the man delivering an i advert 
tense sales argument. We keep the pace. We don’t lag a minut Ve go 
When we get to the end, the reader reaches for his pocket book. 


Nine out of ten pieces of advertising copy are puny--insignificant. 

Broad statement? Pick up any magazine or paper. Read any afiehtaf 
vertisement that strikes your eye. Read it critically. Note ifWnyn 
stilted, conventional style. Note the absence of real ringingeader 

forceful talk. Reads well? Admitted. Most advertisements reag* 
well, but what do they say? That’s the point. t 
What do they say? Do they stir you? Do they induce action? 


To sell goods the way it ought to, an advertisement must 
Th contain the same elements that enter into the successft}, 
e sales talk. Intensity--earnestness--sincerity--strength--o 
" ginality--personality. 
Miller Plenty of colorless, characterless people cag; 
as write good Ehglish, but good advertising cop ice 
Advertising must have foree back of it. 
It must have just exactly 


Company, much personality 


character 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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the salesman. 
A salesman without distinct personality or 


Who ge tharac ter is a failure. 
t business 







low we reproduce the cover of our new booklet-- 
honstrativsjedge Hammer Advertising.’’ This book is being much 
who mak@jjked about. If you are an advertiser there’s a copy all 
and confeady to mail you the minute your request reaches us. 


Is you in : 
; why yofUhen it comes, read it carefully. Get the idea we have been 


alking about. Note that the advertisements are largely of a mail 

















ve specialize on mail order advertising. We live it--talk it--breathe 
(--dream it--are charged with it. Many have said that we know it 
etter than any advertising firm in the country. 

d the kin§e know the best mediums in which to place mail order advertising. 
Ve know which of them pay and which do not. 











- foregoinglhere is never any speculating with our clients’ money. Our records of re- 
Its from thousands of insertions are an asset no one else can offer you. 
| salesmeglhe mail order business is the most fascinating and lucrative business 
and thao the world. It is growing rapidly. 


= 


any business men who are feeling their way--groping for the right 
venue to success would find the mail order field a lucrative one. 


Jon’t get the impression from the foregoing that we do not handle 
ints--eVelbublicity advertising. We do, and we maintain that a successful 
mail order agency can do more effective work for the publicity 

ring an inpdve rtiser than anyone else. 


a minUt&Ve go further. We believe thut the mail order 
book. tyle of copy we employ can be used in publicity 
- pdvertising. Why not? Instead of printing pret- 
ificant. fy pictures (which are all right and essential) 
ind a few well modulated sentences, why not go 
d any a@ight after them? 















Note ‘if Vhy not make the copy strong enough to sell the 
al ringin P ader then and there, although the order is not 
nents rea ent direct? e 
Suppose we exchange ideas. Suppose we have 
hs i talk about your proposition—about what we 
ction? ando for you. It creates no obligation or 

our part. You simply assume a receptive 
1ent mus@ttitude. The things we have talked about 
snccentl iere-the ideas advanced in our booklet are 
‘ “Porth discussion. Distance makes no differ 
aa Fnce to us and it shouldn’t to you. You want 


res lts-- ve give them to you quickly. And why 
Fhould you care where they come from 
2ople cag’s ong as you get them. We'll give 





ervice too-service that is ser- - 
\ll we ask is your hearty co- 

ration. This advertisement Fn 

d induce you to do two SEN 10 
xactly af ngs--to write for the | «| “ na Pa 
Vite gpgpooklet and invite eet 
alit} = Isto call. A copy of this ADYER 
that booklet will be sent to 

any advertiser who asks for it 

over the signature of one in authority. 


ising COpfric 
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THE MORAL RESPONSIBIL- ing of a square deal—publishe: 
ITY OF THE ADVER- who say that no unclean thing 
z Pia can be advertised in their co! 
TISING MAN. umns and who will not prin 


CLEAN ADVERTISING NEEDS NO 
LEGAL AID—A GROWTH FROM 
WITHIN — OPTIMISTIC EXTRACTS 
FROM ADDRESSES AT FORT WORTH 
TEX., AND OKLAHOMA CITY. 


By S. C. Dobbs, 
President, Association of Advertising 
Clubs of America, and Sales and 
Advtg. Mgr., Coca-Cola. 

The advertising man is rising 
in position, He has entrance in- 
to every home—the home of the 
poor man, the home of the mer- 
chant and the middle class, as 
well as into the palatial residences 

of the wealthy. 

No department of commercial 


endeavor has shown more ad- 
vancement during the past ten 
years than advertising. It has 


joined hands with science as one 
of the benefactors of the human 
race and where science leaves off 
there publicity takes up the bur- 
den and tells the world what these 
cloistered students are accom- 
plishing—making the luxuries and 
playthings of yesterday the eco- 
nomic necessities of to-day. 

The profession of advertising, 
for it has undoubtedly reached the 
high plane of professionalism, is 
of such tremendous importance 
that men in all walks of life en- 
dowed with brains and energy are 
knocking at its door. 

I long to see the day come 
when as much reliability can be 
placed in the advertisements con- 
tained in our daily newspapers 
as can be placed in the editorial 
or society columns. When thai 
day comes, and it will, advertise- 
ments will be read as thoroughly 
as articles of news and editorials 
contained in our dailies. 

To those of us who are watch- 
ing the trend of newspaper pub- 
lications it is inspiring to note 
the efforts that are being made 
toward giving advertisers and the 
public that confidence which guar- 
antees a full measure of 
rity. 

s virtually 
country one or 
bending their efforts 


in this 
are 


giv- 


every city 
more papers 
to the 
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wild-cat land and mining schemes 
The standard magazines are eve: 
in advance of the daily papers a: 
are eliminating from their pag: 
every advertisement of a questio: 
able nature. Many of our be; 
publications to-day stand back 
and guarantee the statements 
their advertising columns. 

One publication that I know 
has turned down in the pas 
eighteen months a great deal 
business that has been offere 
because the head of the public 
tion could not recommend the 
ticles advertised to its reader- 
Isn’t your advertisement or min 
worth more in the columns 
this publication? There are n 
laws in our statute books that 
require this rejection on the part 
of the publisher, but it is the hig! 
laws of moral ethics and right 
dealing that prompts such actio: 

Robert Frothingham has wise!) 


said: “It is an essential to an 
considerable satisfaction with lit: 
that a man should have som 
spiritual quality. There must 
burn—or at least smolder—in hin 
some spark of preference for 
truth, some _ prejudice, unsub- 


orned in favor of righteousness. 
is impossible to make life profit- 
able on a purely material basis 
This spiritual uplift imparts 
keener sense of. personal honor 
and stronger desire to mislead 
wilfully no man. It is the 
thing that makes for honest, mat 
ly sentiment; that leads a man o 
magazine to stand for the right 
without regard for consequences 
All these things show that thc 
advocacy of honesty and truthful- 
ness is more than a mere ideal o: 
theory. 3acked by courageous 
men, honesty is dominating every 
department of publicity. The ol 
fake practices have passed away, 
and that which was offensive has 
been eliminated. There is a new 
era dawning, and it is worthy 
the most careful thought upon th: 
part of all publishers as 
whether they can afford to pur 
chase mere passing prosperity b\ 
all kinds of circulation claims an 


one 
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ill kinds of advertising schemes. 
There are three tests by which 
he fitness of advertising can be 
etermined. One publisher whom 
i know examines every piece of 
opy that comes into the office. 
“Can I afford to let my boy of 
1 read this? Can my girl of 18 
ee this advertisement with safe- 
y? and can I with a clear con- 
cience allow this paper contain- 
ng this copy to come into my 
iome?” are the three questions 
hat he asks himself. 


REGARDING FALSE STATEMENTS. 


False statements in advertise- 
1ents cannot be legislated against. 

receive daily letters from am- 
itious legislators desiring to ex- 
alt themselves in the eyes of their 
onstituents by enacting statutes 
naking it a criminal offense for 

false statement to be made in 
.dvertising copy. ‘These readily 
ind their way into my waste 
basket. The only way that adver- 
tisers can be induced to refuse 
to make false statements in their 
opy is by education. Show them 
the folly of untruthful advertising 
and you win yoiir case. 

The man who stoops to make 
a false statement is a cowardly 
liar. Don’t advertise all silk hose 
for 98 cents if the toe and heels 
of them are made of cotton, al- 
though that would be an asset to 
the durability of the article. Men 
who would not tell a personal lie 
have not hesitated to perpetuate 
unspeakable frauds in the name 
of publicity, so that many have 
been led to regard advertising as 
a gross exaggeration. Who of 
you has not heard that oft re- 
peated expression of contempt, 
“Oh, that’s just an advertise- 
ment.” 

But the “survival of the fit- 
test” influence has been bringing 
about a radical change in this 
condition. It did not take long 
to realize that misleading and un- 
truthful advertising would not 
bring returns—that the dishonest 
idvertisers could not achieve a 
permanent success any more than 
the dishonest merchant or manu- 
facturer. There is a moral re- 
ponsibility in advertising an un- 
ruth. It is just as much an un- 
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Indianapolis, according to the 
census of 1910, has a population 
of 233,650. It is, furthermore, the 
centre of a thickly populated and 
prosperous district. It has three 
big daily newspapers, all valuable 
advertising mediums, each with 
its own points of value and merit. 


The wise advertiser who wants 
to cover Indianapolis and vicinity, 
includes the 


Indianapolis Sun 


regardless of any other selection. 
Under new ownership and man- 
agement. backed by ample capital, 
it is showing great gains in circu- 
lation and, consequently, in adver- 
tising patronage. 


Both brains and money are 
contributing in buiiding a power- 
ful, popular and valuable news- 
paper. 


The INDIANAPOLIS SUN 
recently passed the 30,000 mark, 
end is still growing. It is the 
only one-cent paper of the city. 


Another Hoe press has just 
been added to its equipment. 


It shares the afternoon field 
with the News, and there is little 
or no duplication of circulation. 


The SUN is really the key to 
the advertising situation in In- 
dianapolis. 


Its present rate is extremely 
low for the circulation. Here’s a 
chance to buy on a rising market. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY, 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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truth as if expressed in a per- 
sonal statement. 

How often we hear the expres- 
sion that a man does not believe 
in advertising. I was riding on 2 
Western train one day last winter 
and I met one of this species. He 
remarked that advertising was 
poor business. I asked him what 
brand of baking powder ie would 
request should his wife send him 
to a store. He replied, giving the 
name of a well-known brand. I 
had him then and told him that 
because of his own narrowness he 
had been totally ignorant to real 
conditions and that the very fame 
which this article had attained 
by the expenditure of millions of 
dollars, had passed by him with- 
out the slightest notice, but that 
the result was plain. 


National advertising is the 
highest type and one of the rea- 
sons why advertising managers 
should be the best to be obtained. 
A merchant or manufacturer can- 
not afford to misrepresent his ar- 
ticle to the millions of house- 
wives or business men. The day 
is here and is coming to be more 
general when advertising mana- 
gers will not confer with the 
heads of departments but with the 
presidents and boards of directors 
of great firms. 


Perhaps some of you will dis- 
agree when I say that advertising 
does increase the cost of living. 
But it is an increase in direct 
proportion to the increased com- 
torts. Not so very many years 
ago, bathrooms in houses were 
luxuries. To-day almost every 
modern workingman’s home has 
a bathtub. Thus it will be seen 
that advertising creates a demand 
and a satisfaction for new things. 
It is the best form of insurance, 
for it guarantees the business 
man that he will be in business 
to-morrow and the next day. 


To be successful, advertising 
must be inspired by enthusiasm 
and fraught with brains. The 
country advertiser who inserts a 
notice in a country weekly during 
August, offering stoves at a bar- 
gain, is of course unsuccessful, 
end he says advertising doesn’t 
pay. Good advertising is sales- 


manship on paper, and it is some- 
thing that requires honesty and 
efficiency to make worth while. 

We need men in the advertis 
ing field who are honest and wh: 
have character. It is no place 
for the liar and_ sensationalist. 
They cannot prosper under it 
protection. But it is something 
for the man with honest methods 
and good merchandise, Adver- 
tising, plus these two requisite: 
are essential for success and will 
bring success. 


a 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF AD. 
READERS. 





Because a sage once said: “Brevity 
is the soul of wit,’’ adwriters have bee: 
harassed by an insistent and some- 
times senseless po for brevity. The 
advertising world seemed to forget that 
only sages and the like could concen- 
trate the soul of wit in a few words. 
But—every time the average adwriter 
has tried to emulate the sages, his 
brevity has possessed a wonderful re- 
semblance to the ee of 
Nonsense.” Besides, advertising is not 
a display of wit, but a plain and court- 
eously worded selling story. 

However, the cry for “Brevity’’ has 
been succeeded by the cry for “Sim- 
plicity,” and one may be forgiven for 
hinting that what we term simplicity of 
style and language very often borders 
on childishness. Some advertising now 
running in the newspapers and maga- 
zines betrays a low estimate of the in- 
telligence of the ad-reading public. It 
may be the acme of simplicity to tell 
the reader that he cannot afford to be 
without this or that article, but it is 
weak and drivelling advertising. The 
simplicity—which has a tendency, how- 
ever remote, to antagonize the reader— 
should be ripped out of all advertising. 

Since ad-readers constitute the more 
intelligent portion of a community, 
it would seem wise and profitable not 
to strain after simplicity over much. 
Directness of appeal—a sane and logical 
argument—should invariably take the 
lace of what is termed simplicity. 

imple language is always admirable, 
and can be used with telling effect by 
the adwriter who knows the approxi- 
mate attitude of the buying public to- 
ward the article advertised. If he does 
not know this attitude it is his busi- 
ness to discover it, and study it care- 
fully. Then he will eschew that sim- 
plicity which belittles the intelligence of 
his readers.—Economic Advertising. 


_— ~+or 


Franklin P. Alcorn, Fuller Building, 
New York, has been appointed foreign 
representative of the Elkhart, Ind., 
Truth, in the Eastern territory. F. W. 
Henkel, 150 Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
is Western representative. 
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Are You trying to 
reach Investors? 


A bank—advertising for depositors—secured over $29,000 in first 
i posits as the result of a $900 expenditure in the Christian Herald. 

One bond house writes, “The Christian Herald leads our list.” 

Another states, “A single insertion of our advertising in the Chris- 
in Herald resulted in bond sales amounting to $10,000 within one 
ek.” 

A firm advertising Real Estate in the Christian Herald reports it to 

“the most profitable medium used.” 

Further details concerning these remarkable results may be had for 
e asking. 

If you are advertising to investors, you cannot afford to put off in- 
estigating the unusual responsiveness of Christian Herald readers to 
vestment advertising in the Christian Herald. 

Every week the Christian Herald reaches 335,000 substantial Ameri- 
in homes of the most intelligent and influential citizens in their 
respective communities. 

Evidently an unusually large percentage of them have money to 
invest. 

Obviously the best way to reach them is to advertise in the Christ- 
tian Herald. 

The Christian Herald guarantees its advertisers to its readers in 
every issue. 

The Financial page—editorial advice to investors—appears every 
other week. Your advertisement would therefore appear opposite or 
next relevant reading. 

Can you imagine a more favorable setting for an investment adver- 
tisement ? 

Why not write us to-day? 

Any delay simply means deferred profit. 
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H. R. REED 
Advertising Manager 
New York City 


O. McG. Howard Charles Dorr 
Marquette Bldg. 6 Beacon St 
Chicago Boston 





CHRISTIAN HERALD 
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We are pleased to announce 
that, effective January 5th 


MR. GEORGE C. HUBBS 


formerly with 
Long-Critchfield Corporation 


became associated with this Com- 
pany, and is active in the work of 
delivering Dunlap-Ward service 
to the clients of this agency. 


Mr. Hubbs’ long and distinctly 
successful advertising experience 
adds another valuable element 


of strength to our organization. 


The Dunlap-Ward Advertising 
Company 


(Inc.) 


General Advertising Agents 
Hartford Building CHICAGO 
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[AKING PREMIUMS EFFEC- 
TIVE SELLING AGENTS. 





‘LECTING THE RIGHT LINE OF PRE- 
MIUMS—ADVICE TO AVOID CHEAP- 
NESS— WIDE RANGE OF FIRMS 
USING PREMIUMS. 





yan Experienced Premium User. 


Premium literature must be 
itten up attractively; the pre- 
i jum must be well illustrated 
id described minutely. The de- 
--riptions must be accurate and 
i uthful. Next if you are going 
give a premium, give some- 
t.ing that is worth getting. A 
yman examines a thing that she 
<-ts for nothing very much more 
¢ itically than she does an article 
tat she buys. Many people have 
cone into the premium business 
id made a failure of it, because 
{vey insisted on giving away the 
eapest junk they could get. 
Your arrangements should be so 
made that your customers will 
receive the premiums to which 
they are entitled promptly. When 
~ woman sends for a premium she 
sures out how long it takes the 
n rail to go and come, allows about 
fteen minutes for you to handle 
aa order, and then begins to get 
anxious because her premium has 
not arrived. The next day she 
kicks, and usually keeps on kick- 
ing until the premium does come. 
\nother point to be observed: 
never send out a premium with 
an advertisement on it. If a 
woman gets a premium with an 
advertisement on it, she is just 
as much wrought up as she would 
he if she received a new Easter 
honnet with the milliner’s name 
dyed in the feathers. When 
women have saved coupons for a 
premium they feel that they are 
entitled to a premium, and not an 
advertisement. 

The character of the goods to 
be selected as premiums is one 
that requires the most careful 
consideration on the part of those 
mtemplating using a premium 
scheme. Some people believe in 
iving as premiums something 
iat their customers would neces- 
irily have to buy. But experi- 
nce shows that the most attrac- 


? 
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tive premiums are those things 
which the people have long de- 
sired to possess, but have never 
been quite able to afford. If I 
were asked to mention the most 
popular premium, I should unhes- 
itatingly say jewelry. The aver- 
age premium man will tell you 
that he sends out more rings than 
anything else, and their popular- 
ity and satisfying power is proved 
by the fact that the same custom- 
ers send in again and again for 
more rings. Other forms of jew- 
elry are but slightly less popular. 
Following these in about the or- 
der named you will have flat sil- 
verware, sets of dishes, and com- 
plete outfits of enamel. We are 
now speaking particularly of the 
premiums that seem to appeal to 
women. Rugs, cut glass, furni- 
ture, toilet and table articles of 
silver or of silver plate are in un- 
ceasing demand. The woman who 
has never been able to afford cut 
glass sees an opportunity to ac- 
quire it without paying out good 
money, and she is anxious to save 
coupons. One point that a pre- 
mium user must bear in mind, is 
that he must have a selection of 
premiums to appeal to every mem- 
ber of the family, arouse the com- 
bined interest of the father, 
mother and the large and small 
children. In this way you make 
a demand for your product that 
is so exacting that substitution is 
impossible. 

One advantage that the pre- 
mium plan has is that it makes 
substitution difficult. No matter 
how much money you spend in 
legitimate advertising. the dealer 
will substitute to a greater or less 
extent another article on which 
he makes more profit, but when a 
woman has collected sixteen or 
forty-two coupons toward a cut 
glass bowl, she refuses to buy an- 
other article of a similar kind 
which does not carry the coupons. 
Another argument is that it en- 
ables the manufacturer to obtain 
the fixed prices on his goods, and 
prevents the man selling similar 
goods at cut prices from stealing 
your business, which is easily pos- 
sible where your demand is cre- 
ated by general publicity. 

The premium catalogue if prop- 











erly gotten up is one of the most 
potent forms of advertising for 
your customers. Your premium 
catalogue is kept. Any manufac- 
turer using a premium scheme 
will tell you that he is getting de- 
mands for premiums listed in cat- 
alogues that were issued four or 
five years before. This means 
that the customers have kept a 
catalogue all these years, and 
have undoubtedly frequently con- 
sulted it. If in your catalogues 
you have sandwiched among the 
descriptions of premuims proper 
descriptions of your products, you 
may be sure that those descrip- 
tions have been read and re-read 
in a way that they never would 
have been if they had been pub- 
lished in newspapers which are 
thrown away as soon as read, or 
in magazines where they are lost 
in the vast amount of other ad- 
vertising. 

To what class of business are 
premiums applicable? They can 
be used advantageously with any 
article that is sold to the general 
public. They are also equally ap- 
plicable to many lines of goods 
which are sold to special classes. 
One of the most successful pre- 
mium schemes of recent years 
was the selling of belt dressing 
to manufacturers by the aid of a 
premium scheme. Of course the 
ideal product with which to use 
premiums is an article that is 
bought in small quantities and 
bought frequently. We have 
come to appreciate the quantities 
of premiums in connection with 
cereals, soaps, magazines, music 
and newspapers, matches, collars 
and cuffs, hosiery, tobacco, baking 
powder and things of that sort, 
but it may be news to some that 
condition powders, drugs, bulk 
whiskey, bulk sugar, flour, ready- 
made clothing for both women 
and men, harness, farm machin- 
ery, incubators and eggs, have all 
been successfully marketed by 
means of a live premium scheme. 
In a certain office there is a list 
of 42,816 firms who are using pre- 
miums in the United States. 
Probably no scheme of advertis- 
ing has ever met with the opposi- 
tion from the retail trade that pre- 
mium advertising has, but in spite 
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of this the business has increase: 
a hundredfold, and is still increas 
ing. The furniture dealer 
ciaimed that if the grocer handle: 
goods that enabled the people t 

get Morris chairs for nothing, the 

(the furniture dealers) would | 

put out of business. As a matte 
of fact, the acquisition of a pr 

mium by a woman does not less¢ 

the amount of money she has | 

spend. If she has any money t 

spare for furniture, the fact th: 

she has gotten an article or tw 

for nothing, will not prevent he: 
from spending her money for fu: 

niture, because she always want 

more articles than she has mon« 

to buy. The only thing that ca: 
influence the sales of furniture 
jewelry, crockery, rugs, and -oth¢ 

articles is the amount of mone: 
the people have to spend, ani 
that is certainly not diminishe’ 
by the giving of premiums. Th: 
entire opposition to premiums ha 
been based on a false conception 
of the matter. As a matter of 
fact, the premium plan is a god 
send to many of the people be 
catise it gives them comforts and 
luxuries they could acquire in no 
other way. They certainly do get 
something for nothing. The only 
one who suffers is the man who 
has advertising of one kind or 
another to sell, and in him neither 
the manufacturer, the retailer nor 
the consumer have any particular 
interest. 

Oo 


JUDGE BUYS INTEREST IN DAILY. 


Former Justice Joshua E. Dodge, who 
retired from the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court on October 1st has purchased the 
interest in the Milwaukee Journal held 
by the late John D. Schaum, one of 
the founders of the paper. L. T. Boyd 
and L. W. Nieman are the other own- 
ers of the Journal. It is understood 
that Mr. Dodge will take an active part 
in the management of the paper. 


_———s7—- 





“The Garden Magazine Bulletin,” 
which is “dedicated to those who have 
not arrived,” is a new member of the 
advertising battery of Doubleday, Page 
& Co., nublishers of the Garden Maga- 
zine. It is being used like a form 
letter, although printed on one sheet 
with a title head. It is mailed under 
a one-cent stamp. The second “extra” 
has an article, “‘Seeds Across the Se:.” 
which recounts the experience of an 
English house which has advertised its 
seeds in this country. 
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The Los Angeles Times 


The paper that prints more pages and carries more paid 
advertising, year in and year out, than any other newspaper 
‘n America; that is a recognized prime factor in the develop- 
ment work which results in a 200% growth in the population 
of Los Angeles in the last decade. 


Dominant in Size, Quantity, 
Quality and Influence 


On October Ist, 1910, at one o’clock a. m., the great 
lant and building of the Times was dynamited,—com- 
nletely destroyed,—and twenty-one of its men killed, but 
a four-page paper was issued that morning from its emer- 
gency plant. The next day, Sunday, it issued 24 pages, 
and on the third Sunday of the month led all of its local 
contemporaries, as usual. 


(An almost ludicrous incident of the tragedy was a boast of another Los 
Angeles paper, published in an advertisement in Printers’ Ink of October 20th, 
that, “during the FIRST TEN DAYS of October, 1910,” it “published more 
advertising than any other paper in Los Angeles’’!) 

The Times rapidly assembled new machinery and ma- 
terial, augmenting its emergency plant, and is again com- 
plete in equipment and manifestly stronger than ever with 
the people. Its circulation and advertising figures for 
1910 were as follows: y 


CIRCULATION 


AVERAGE 


Daily - - - - - - - = 53,222 
Sunday - - - - - - - - 85,753 


ADVERTISING 
56,137 Columns or 1,192,911 inches 


THE LARGEST CIRCULATION IN THE HIS- 
TORY OF THE TIMES, AND THE GREATEST 
VOLUME OF PAID ADVERTISING CARRIED BY 
ANY NEWSPAPER IN AMERICA. 


THE TIMES-MIRROR COMPANY, Publishers 


WILLIAMS & LAWRENCE, Eastern Representatives, 


Brunswick Building, New York, Marquette Building, Chicago, 
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HIGH-CLASS MEN AND 
HIGH-CLASS SELL- 
ING CO-OPERATION 








THE COMPLEMENTING QUALITIES OF 
ADVERTISING AND SALES MAN- 
AGERS—THE RIGHT RECOURSE IN 
A DEADLOCK—GOOD AGENCY SERV- 
ICE—THE WEAK EXECUTIVE, AGENT 
AND ADVERTISING MANAGER—AD- 
DRESS BEFORE NEW YORK ADVER- 
TISING MEN’S LEAGUE. 





By A. C. Burrell, 


Trade Aid Department of the Butterick 
Publishing Company. 

It will perhaps be the most in- 
teresting to separate the relations 
between sales and advertising de- 
partments into the ideal and the 
actual. 

The ideal is, of course, the 
high-class sales manager, the high- 
class advertising manager, and 
the high-class boss. There is al- 
ways bound to be a clash between 
the sales and the advertising 
managers. The sales manager is 
a graduate of the school which 
carries a grip. He has traveled 
up and down the country both in 
the luxurious hotels and in the 
rural shanties where the flies are 
fellow-boarders and the pigs con- 
sort. He has been chosen be- 
cause he is the best salesman. Of 
necessity he must lack some of 
the imagination, the faith, the op- 
timism of the advertising man. 

The man who must complement 
him must in turn be a salesman, 
but must specialize in the quali- 
ties which the sales manager needs 
little. The advertising manager 
is day by day growing to be the 
man who knows more about mer- 
chandising—in addition to his 
gifts of faith, optimism and the 
prophetic gaze, which make him 
quite depend on others to keep 
him within bounds. A_ well-bal- 
anced team of this sort produces 
the ideal results. 

The ideal boss, the one who 
juggles the money-bag, must 
stand between and over them. 
When a plan goes across he must 
see that it conforms to safe finan- 
cing and the broad aspect of the 
business. The gain or loss in- 
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volved constitutes his great crite- 
rion. When this machinery oper- 
ates ideally, it produces ideal re- 
sults. 

But organizations are often so 
big, so slackly organized, that the 
man who jingles the purse is not 
really the head, and those who act 
for him give way to difficulties, 
prejudice and mis-calculation for 
want of the ideal boss. 

But conditions are rarely ideal 
and things are often sadly mixed. 
The sales manager puts through 
his plan over the head of the ad- 
vertising manager, or the adver- 
tising manager tries to put 
through an _ over- enthusiastic 
scheme, and they deadlock each 
other. Both should be equally in- 
dependent in their field. The sales 
manager should tell what he wants 
done, but he should not tell the 
advertising manager how to do it. 
If he habitually permits himself to 
be told how to do it he does not 
deserve his title. 

Many a sales manager reads 
certain magazines and is certain 
that they are the best—because 
he does not reason farther than 
himself, as the advertising man 
must. Such a sales manager is 
not a fair sportsman and has no 
imagination. He is the kind who 
is always calling for figures and 
cannot look beyond them. To be 
successful he must borrow faith 
from the advertising man, who, 
from the very nature of his busi- 
ness, deals always in that “be- 
yond,” with which the sales man- 
ager is impatient. I rather think 
that the best advertising men are 
beggars for more money and 
idealists with a “prophetic gaze.” 
They understand the consumer 
far better than the salesman. 
When they write copy they can 
draw before them the great jury 
of the public, and write accord- 
ingly. 

Every advertising manager 
knows what it is to produce copy 
that does not please the boss (nor 
possibly the boss’s wife!). And 
every advertising man also knows 
that he was not aiming to please 
the boss—he was shooting far 
beyond the boss. He had in 
mind those retailers down in Ar- 
kansas. or that big class of intelli- 
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gent housewives, or those keen- 
minded purchasing agents. 

And then no matter how good 
an advertising man or his organi- 
zation, he should be backed up by 
a good service agent. How many 
advertising managers must admit 
that the tendency is to fall into a 
rut. The agent with his outlook 
on many campaigns, his trade in- 
vestigations and his wealth of sug- 
gestion, is invaluable. He can 
help to make advertising salesmen 
out of near-salesmen. 

How to delegate power is one 
of the most vital issues in busi- 
ness and advertising. The boss 
who knows how to get trusted 
men and give them carte blanche 
is the ideal boss. That is the way 
Morgan, Rockefeller and others 
work, There is no tinkering or 
daily check-up and bicker that 
eats into the soul. Both the sales 
manager and advertising manager 
under such a boss can have re- 
course to his judgment when they 
lock horns on a subject—as they 
inevitably will, let the cards fall 
as they may. If a man must fight 
alone, without such recourse, it 
often happens that the stronger 
personality wins, to the detriment 
of the business. 

The weak advertising manager, 
the pretty picture chap, the buffer 
and “side-liner,;’ the man who 
would rather be wrong than pres- 
ident, the man who plays favor- 
ites with solicitors—these are 
weak types that retard good busi- 
ness. In their class is the weak 
agent, whose organization is built 
up to get business. 

The weak executive is also a 
mill-stone on industry. Corpor- 
ations are falling into inherited 
hands now-a-days, and men with 
half thought-out ideas, men with 
none of the energy and incentive 
of their forbears, men too busy to 
think deeply—all these are easy 
prey to various evils and wastes. 
Take the near-system evil, for in- 
stance. The executive becomes 
impressed with the near-system 
man who tells him excitedly of 
the awful leak in his scrap pile or 
in the twine with which he wraps 
bundles. Such near-system men 
are quick to pass on advertising 
as a fancy expense. 














The selection of one newspaper 
of a city as an exclusive advertis- 
ing medium, is not so very diffi- 
cult, after all. 

The people make it for you. 

Find the newspaper that is 
growing fastest along clean lines; 
a newspaper having a substantial 
basis and leading its competitors 
in growth and development. 

You have at one fell swoop cap- 
tured both the cause and the ef- 
fect. You want to reach the peo- 
ple, and the people themselves 
have pointed the pathway to their 
doors. 

If but one newspaper can be af- 
forded, that’s the one. If an ex- 
penditure permitting a more ex- 
tensive and complete campaign is 
permissible, you have made a safe 
and sensible selection of the one 
to head the list. The 


New Orleans Item 


has, during the past five years, 
demonstrated that the people of 
its city not only want, but will lib- 
erally support a live, progressive, 
up-to-date, clean and _ fearless 
newspaper. 

No other New Orleans news- 
paper even claims to have any- 
thing like the daily circulation of 
THE ITEM. The only argument 
now is concerning the degree of 
approach. 

It has been both cheered and 
damned for its outspoken position 
on race-track gambling and other 
public moral issues, but the cheer- 
ing is a roar from ‘the real people 
and the damning a selfish, back- 
handed whisper. 

Convincing facts and figures in 
abundance are yours for the ask- 
ing. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY, 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 












This report proves 
conclusively that The 
Evening Telegraph has 
ceneedccmnanicened 
city circulation in Phila- 
delphia—the kind nec- 
essary to a successful 
advertising campaign. 
It gives you a tremend- 
ous grip on buyers. 
Look through any is- 
sue of The Telegraph 
and you will find the ad- 
vertisements of the most 
representative and suc- 
cessful advertisers, both 
local and national — cov- 
ering every line of busi- 
ness—from the smallest 
exclusive shop to the 
largest stores including 
every department store 
in Philadelphia—repre- 
senting the keenestspace 
buyers in America. 
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THE EVENING TELEGRAPH 
PHILADELPHIA 


Has Grip on Buyers 
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Read the Auditor’s Report 








AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
ANNUAL AND DIRECTORY 


Auditor’s Report on THE EVENING TELEGRAPH 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Published by The Evening Telegraph, Inc. 


Date of Audit—Nov. 7-9, 1910. Period covered by 
Audit—9 Mos., Jan. 1, 1910, to Sept. 30, 1910, Inc. 


cITY OUTSIDE 
Dealers 90,438 Dealers 21,648 
Free for service 490 i 255 


Mai 258 
Free for service 350 
TOTAL CITY 90,928 Total Outside 22,253 
TOTAL Average Circulation 113,181 


Average circulation first month of audit (January 
1910) 72,755 
Average circulation last month of audit (September 
1910) 100,479 
Month showing highest average circulation (March 
1910) 192.042 
Month showing lowest average circulation (January 
1910) 72,755 


The outside circulation within a radius of one hun- 
dred miles of Philadelphia includes the importaut 
points as follows : (each with 100 or more copies) 


TOWN COPIES TOWN COPIES 
Allentown, Pa. 171 Mt. Holly. N, J. 108 
Ardmore, Pa. 153 Norristown, Pa. 423 
Atlantic, City, N. J. 1910 Oak Lane, Pa. 106 
Bridgeton, N. J. 121 Overbrook, Pa. 127 
Bristol, Pa. 197 Phoenixville, Pa. 102 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 141 Pottstown, Pa. 194 
Burlington, N. J. 203 Pottsville, Pa. 200 
Chester, Pa. 667 . Reading, Pa. 385 
East Conshohocken, Royersford, Pa. 102 

Pa. 130 Trenton, N. J. 315 
Delaware City, Del. 115 Wayne, Pa. 109 
Eddystone, Pa. 130 West Chester, Pa. 162 
Jenkintown, Pa. 109 Wildwood, N. J. 113 
Lancaster, Pa. 165 Wilmington, Del. 1063 
Media,'Pa. 153 





THE NET PAID DAILY AVERAGE FOR THE YEAR 1910 


110,721 Copies 


These figures are net—all unsold, free, damaged and 
returned copies have been omitted. 


Sworn statement will be mailed for the asking. 
CIRCULATION BOOKS OPEN TO ADVERTISERS 


BARCLAY H. WARBURTON, President 
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90 Per Cent. 
GOES STRAIGHT CITY HOMES 


The Psychological 


in the Evening “~ Time for the Advertiser 


The Evening Tele- 
graph made unparal- 
elled record in paid ad- 
vertising during 1910. 


Gained 
909,558 


Lines 


more than the year 1909, 
but the reason is readily 
understood when you 
consider that The Tele- 


graph brings results and 
gives more paid circula- 
tion concentrated in the 
city for each cent per 
line than any other 
newspaper in Philadel- 




















GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
AND PARTICULARS 


Perfect facilities were given in the office of The 
Evening Telegraph for the making of this audit. Ac- 
cess was had to the records of the stauding orders 
from the ledger accounts with news companies and 
dealers; eomplete data of returns were available; and, 
wherever desired, satisfactory verification of all figures 
was lade, 

It was determined that out of total gross distri~ 
bution so much as 99.26 per cent is net cash paid— 
only .740f 1 per cent, is to be accounted for by papers 
taken by employes, given to baggage men and street 
railway men, mailed to complimentary list, etc. 

The figures given exclude consequently all re- 
turned, unsold and left-over papers, files, copies 
mailed to general advertisers and exchanges, and 
sample copies. 

During this period of nine months dealers handled 
on the average 99.04 per cent of total output, 

“City” and “Outside’’ circulation is divided in the 
proportion respectively, of 80 per cent and 20 per 
cent. If, however, distribution in immediately ad- 
joining suburbs were credited to the “City,” it would 
be shown that the “Metropolitan District’? took fully 
90 per cent. of the Telegraph's entire circulation, 

In the city dealers take 99.47 per cent; .53 of 1 per 
ceut “goes free for service.’’ 

In the country 97.28 per cent goes to dealers; 
1.14 per cent to mail subscribers; 1.58 per cent to 
those carried on the list as “complimentary” and to 
employes of steam railways. 


It is to be noted specially that since the 
street railway strike in the spring of 1910, and 
indeed for five months preceding the date clos- 
ing audit period, The Evening Telegraph aver- 
aged daily an actual circulation of 103,211 
copies 

March average was highest; May, nearest the 
average for the audit period. 

Chas, S. Patterson, 
Authorized Auditor 
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Philadelphia, Pa. November 9, 1910 








The minimum rate of 12c. per line can be ob- 
tained, provided a contract is made for 5000 lines or 
more before February 1st—when the ne wrate card 


will go into effect. 


Why not share in the big results that are going 
to other advertisers. Write now for rates and more 
detailed information of our service. 

J. F. KELLY, Advertising Manager 


THE EVENING TELEGRAPH 


PHILADELPHIA 
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ENGLAND’S BIG THING IN 
HOUSE-ORGANS. 





“LEWIS'S MAGAZINE’—THE HOUSE- 
ORGAN OF A PROVINCIAL DEPART- 
MENT STORE—HOW IT IS DISTRIB- 
UTED—A POLICY IN FAVOR OF 
BRANDED GOODS. 





Special Correspondence. 
CLtun House, Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The house-organ idea is not 
greatly favored by retailers in 
this country. It is difficult to un- 
derstand why it should not be, 
because if a retailer is so situated 
that he has to get out a little 
printed matter from time to time 
to the customers of his neighbor- 
hood, he will always get better re- 
sults if he makes it look like a 
little periodical, and there is no 
reason why it should cost him any 
more to print. 

The mistake most often made 
is to try to make a house-organ 
do the work of newspaper adver- 
tising. But in a country like this, 
where geographical distances are 
small, the retailer with one 
store is not always very favorably 
situated for newspaper advertis- 
ing. For example, a single store 
in London can only use newspa- 

pers by being at the expense of 

covering a much larger area with 
its advertising than it can pos- 
sibly draw business from, unless 
it does a large amount of mail 
order trade. . 

Mr. Selfridge uses the London 
dailies; but then he gets a good 
deal of business by post, and even 
he undoubtedly pays for more cir- 
culation than -he gets the benefit 
ef. But the part that he does get 
the benefit of is so valuable that 
with a big store like that he can 
afford to ignore the waste. The 
small store situated in the center 
of London, or on one of its edges, 
or in the suburbs, can hardlv use 
either dailies or weeklies. The 
evening papers—and in London 
this practically means the Even- 
ing News—have, of course, a 
‘more concentrated field than the 
morning papers. The Evening 


News has well over half a million 
circulation, and from the nature 





of things this must be conceu- 
trated within a limited radius 0} 
London. The wastage for a re 
tailer is not so great there as 
The Daily Mail, which has a cir- 
culation of nearly a million anc 
gets everywhere from Land’: 
End to John o’ Groats. 


OUT-OF-LONDON RETAILERS, 


A firm of grocers in Ports- 
mouth, Messrs. William Pink & 
Sons, used to issue a very nice 
little monthlv house-organ called 
Pink’s Pictorial. They had a 
chain of shops in Portsmouth. 
But after a year or two they gave 
up the house-organ and put the 
money in the local evening paper. 
with a great improvement in the 
results obtained from the money 
Portsmouth happened to be a very 
favorable situation for this, be- 
cause it has no morning paper 
(the morning paper is The Dail 
Mail of London) and only one 
evening paper, which covers th 
district like a blanket. Mos 
likely they would have done bet 
ter still if they could have appro 
priated enough money to run th 
house-organ and the newspape 
advertising as well, but the fac 
is that they get excellent result 
from the daily insertion in the 
one local paper, always in th 
same position, but with fresh cop; 
every day. 


LEWIS’S MAGAZINE, 


Much the fivest thing ever done 
in the way of a house-organ in 
this country is Lewis’s Magazine; 
it is in fact better than any maga- 
zine ever attempted at this price 
This is run by Lewis’s, who ow: 
the finest department stores in Liv 
erpool, Manchester and Birming 
ham respectively. Lewis’s Maga- 
zine is illustrated .full as well as 
any of the sixpenny magazines 


and the reading matter is of quite | 


good popular character. Th 
quantity of reading matter is < 
least as much as any sixpenn 
magazine carries; but Lewis’ 
Magazine is sold for one penny. 
Observe I say “sold.” This is an 


important element of success. You | 


can always get more out of an: 
sort of printed matter that peop! 
pay for than out of any sort ¢ 
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printed matter which you give 
them for nothing, 

They first inane the magazine 
as an experiment at Christmas, 
1908, and sold 50,000 copies at one 
penny. It contained sixty-eight 
pages. The following summer 
they made another experiment by 
issuing a summer annual of 
eighty-four pages, of which 100,- 
000 copies were sold. Then they 
made it a monthly. 

MEANS OF DISTRIBUTION. 

Lewis's Magazine is not only 
sold at Lewis’s own stores, but 
also through newsdealers and the 
railway bookstalls. It is adver- 
tised in the evening papers of 
Liverpool, Manchester and Bir- 
mingham and in newspapers of 
national circulation like The Daily 
Mail and The Daily News. There 
is a steady sale of 100,000 copies 
a month now, and it is growing. 
The editor-manager, Mr. Charles 
Brunning (who is also the adver- 
tisement manager of Lewis’s), 
tells me that he expects with 
confidence to sell 125,000 copies of 
the Christmas number this year. 
The only copies given away are 
the vouchers and such supplemen- 
tary copies as are circulated with 
the idea of getting advertising. 
THE POLICY BEHIND THE MAGAZINE. 

Lewis’s Magazine-was projected 
by Mr. Brunning, who has 
throughout been responsible for 
it, with a definite policy in his 
mind. He considered, and the 
firm of Lewis’s are whole-heart- 
edly with him in considering, that 
a fine, high-grade magazine at a 
popular price would increase the 
prestige of the firm. But the mag- 
azine has never been used for 
writing up Lewis’s stores. Lewis’s 
stores do not carry any advertis- 
ing in the magazine, because the 
thing has a national circulation 
and wholesalers and newsagents 
order it from all parts of the 
country. My own newsvendor 
leaves it at my house, for in- 
stance, on the first day of every 
month. The magazine is handled 
in a thoroughly dignified and con- 
servative manner. But its effect 
in selling goods at Lewis’s is un- 
mistakable. The demand for ad- 
vertising space is just a little 


larger than the space available, 
and Mr. Brunning tells me that 
customers begin to ask for goods 
freshly advertised in the maga- 
zine almost from the moment ot 
publication. Where samples cf 
anything are offered they begin to 
be called for within an hour or 
two of the magazine being on sale. 


PROMOTES TRADE EVERYWHERE. 


The broad-minded way in which 
the magazine is conducted is illus- 
trated by the fact that a consid- 
erable retail demand for goods 
advertised in it goes to other 
places than Lewis’s. They like 
advertisers to state that the goods 
can be obtained at Lewis’s, but 
co not insist upon their doing 
so. Lewis’s advertise none of 
their own goods in the magazine. 

The policy of Lewis’s is strongly 
in favor of branded products. 
They are always trying to induce 
manufacturers to brand their 
goods end advertise them, saying 
that it is not fair to expect the 
retailer to carry the whole bur- 
den of selling or to take the whole 
risk of buying. In a department 
store the buyers are constantly 
gambling on their judgment of 
what the public is going to want. 
They have to buy what they think 
the public will want later on, be- 
fore the public gives them the 
slightest clue. Now where goods 
are advertised to the public, this 
public demand is influenced and 
actually created; the buver does 
not have to gamble on it. A good 
number of manufacturers who 
have never branded or advertised 
their goods before have been in- 
duced to brand and advertise 
them, and have put their first an- 
nouncements into Lewis’s Maga- 
zine. 

One reason that Lewis’s have 
such satisfactory results from 
their magazine is that they do not 
expect it to carry a heavier bur- 
den than it is capable of carrying. 
They are large advertisers in the 
local papers of each city where 
they have stores. The house- 
organ supplements this advertis- 
ing and gets results from it at a 
cheaper cost than these results 
could otherwise be gotten. 

THoMAS RUSSELL, 
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MarcH ComrorT 


that great Home Furnishing 
number, full of helpful hints 


on house-cleaning, replenishing 
and renovating is relied on by 


a Million 
and a Quarter 
Thrifty Housewives 


of the independent middle class for information on 
the best methods and improved appliances in house: 
hold economy; who are ambitious to make their 
homes comfortable and attractive, and have the 
means todoit; whocontrol the household excheq: 
uer and do the buying. March COMFORT, locded 
with the subject uppermost in mind at house:clean: 
ing time will be eagerly read. 


Seize the 
Supreme 
Opportunity 


which March COMFORT affords, to tell your 
story to the women buyers just when they 
are most hungry to know your goods. 


March forms close February 15. 
Apply through any reliable agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


Hew York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE cme ~ 1635 Marquette Bidg. 
mater R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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We are the exclusive 


for the space of more 


than three-fourths of the 
carsin the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
the Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 






WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. 242 CALIFORNIA STREET 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





National Selling Agents — 




































was TiE SPIRIT OF ORGANIZA- 
TION AND CO-OPERA- 
TION IN BUSINESS. 





JNITED ACTION FOR COMMON GOOD 
{ AND BETTER SYSTEM A RAPIDLY 
INCREASING PHENOMENON—HOW 
If OPERATES THE ORGANIZA- 
1LONS OF RAILWAY MEN, MANU- 
FACTURERS AND OTHERS—HOW 
THE GERMANS DO IT—RETAILERS 
C)-OPERATING WITH PROFIT-—AD- 
\VERTISING MEN PROMINENT, 








By Charles W. Hurd. 


‘he railroads got the surprise 
1 their lives in the recent rate in- 
rease hearing, by learning how 
eautifully organized was the 
novement against the increase. 
‘hey were aghast at the inter- 

king committees, the amalga- 
| ition of widely varying business 
| ierests, and at the apparent ease 

swiftness with which this or- 


|inization was accomplished and 
\ -ntrally manipulated. 
lt is doubtful if there is any 


‘tivity or tendency showing more 

louthful vigor, developing, that is 

[ say, any faster or holding with- 

1 itself more possibilities, than 

jae multitude of voluntary, co-op- 

jtative business organizations and 

|\ter-working bodies which con- 

|:tn themselves with better busi- 

ss method, quick dissemination 

‘ information and union of 

reces for the accomplishment of 
commonly desired aim. 

These mercantile, industrial and 

raieé Organizations include in 

heir membership the very ablest 

nd most influential men of the 

) }ountry and constitute a force or 

wer which is almost incalculable. 

| |, is a power that has been used, 

“Stith een to a comparatively 

ght degree heretofore. Like the 

) Qvater power running to waste in 

| ery corner of the country it has 

\ een harnessed only in part and 

generally for minor tasks, such as 

* ) |egulating trade interests and com- 

osing trade difficulties. But the 

ay of bigger tasks seems to have 

trived, and all along the line 

lere is a livelier, more expansive 

ovement, ranging from the cam- 

aign like “Boston 1912” which is 
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being conducted by the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce and other 
bodies, up to the attempts of such 


organizations as the National 
Civic Federation to grapple with 
the great problems of the day 
which profoundly affect business. 

These tendencies are also indi- 
cated in one of the most recent of 
organizations, the Railway Busi- 
ness Association, made up of the 
manufacturers, dealers and con- 
tractors of different lines who fur- 
nish material to the railroads. 
Oddly enough, the association was 
not organized to secure a direct, 
immediate advantage. It was or- 
ganized to “win favor for the 
railroads and establish just and 
wise policies concerning them.” 
The men who furnish materials to 
railroads are vitally interested in 
the prosperity of the latter. No 
prosperity, no fresh capital—no 
capital, no extensions. And rail- 
road extensions make the market 
for the members of the Railway 
Business Association. Enlightened 
self-interest, indeed ! 

Equally enlightened is the way 
the association has gone about its 
work. Its chief activity is to head 
off what it regards as unwise 
legislation, state or national, in re- 
gard to the railroads. In doing 
this, it seldom opposes bills, out 
and out. It confines itself usually 
to urging caution upon the legis- 
lators, and leaves it to the inves- 
tigation to reveal the conditions. 
This seems a typical instance of 
modern restraint and dependence 
on the facts to tell the story. 

On one occasion the Associa- 
tion was advised with less than 
forty-eight hours’ notice that a 
Senate committee could grant it 
a hearing in Washington. Word 
was passed around and forty rep- 
resentative business men from 
eight or ten states dropped every- 
thing else and headed for Wash- 
ington, some of them ploughing 
their way through Western Dliz- 
zards. A statement had to be 
prepared at short notice to be 
read to the Senate committee. 

“Some of our members,” says 
the president of the association, 
Mr. George A. Post, “got up 
from their beds at the hote! at 
four o'clock in the morning to 
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gather and go over the manu- 
script, line by line.” 

This kind of activity on the part 
of the Railway Business Associa- 
tion has naturally strengthened it 
in the affections of the railroads, 
and while this was not its object, 
and does not afford any peculiar 
advantage to the members, never- 
theless it does make the transac- 
tion of business a much simpler 
and more cordial proceeding, no 
doubt. As the sales manager 
would say, it does sweeten trade. 

The participation of leading 
business men in work of this sort 
is not, of course, a new thing, but 
the scale upon which it is being 
done, is being anticipated, and 
planned and organized for, is new. 
Nearly 1,000 strictly commercial 
organizations are listed by the 
United States Department of 
Commerce and Labor. All of 
these have the set functions of 
regulating trade, supplying credit 
information, removing friction, 
and harmonizing differences. All 
of them also stand ready to pro- 
tect the interests of the trade 
when threatened by adverse legis- 
lation. A few of them have also 
engaged in’ actually constructive 
work, have investigated conditions 
of one sort or another, gathered 
data and made recommendations. 
This latter kind of activity has 
been growing as business has 
grown. It has attempted to meet 
the need for more rapid readjust- 
ments in commercial and indus- 
trial conditions than business it- 
self on the one hand or the civil 
authorities on the other hand 
could make. The manufacturers 
and merchants, in other words, 
have tried, as individuals, to clear 
up the business situation and have 
not succeeded, and now they are 
going after it in an organized ca- 
pacity. 

And they are going after it, 
too, in a thoroughly determined 
way, bringing into their organi- 
zations the demands for system, 
data and results that they make in 
connection with their own lines. 
Demands for data mean research. 
The idea of doing this in an ex- 
haustive, conclusive way has 
gained ground slowly. but it has 
arrived, and card catalogues, dia- 
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grams, graphics and tabulations 
are now the order of the day n 
more than one association. 

Take, far instance, the wabb y 
matter of the tariff. No associ.- 
tion, indeed, is attempting to draw 
up an ideal tariff, though various 
associations have made exhaust 
ive analyses of different sections s 
of the tariff. Nevertheless, about 
the first official investigation ever 
made in the modern manner (that 
now being made by the temporary 
tariff commission) was inspired by 
one or more associations. The 
intention was that it should be a 
permanent commission. The re- 
quest to that effect was disre- 
garded by Congress. This very 
month, however, Congress is be- 
ing asked to reconsider its deci- 
sion and provide for a permanent 
commission. With this object, the 
National Tariff Commission As- 
sociation is holding a convention 
in Washington. This association, 
also, is young. It was organized 
two years ago, and is an interest- 
ing illustration of how new move- 
ments outgrow the care of their 
sponsor organizations and become 
themselves powerful organizations 
with paid forces of trained work- 
ers to carry on the campaign. 

The parent or one of the par- 
ent organizations in this case was 
the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, itself the largest and 
possibly the most powerful asso- 
ciation in the world. This organ- 
ization has develoned its service 
to a high degree. It supplies to 
its members information on ex- 
port matters and foreign bank- 
ing, customs tariffs, languages, 
etc. It affords legal advice on 
corporation taxes and other de- 
tails of that character. It pub- 
lishes an organ, American Indus- 
tries, in one domestic and two ex- 
port editions. It registers its 
opinions on all important subjects 
of public importance. It keeps a 
watchful eye trained on Washing- 
ton, for which »urpose it supports 
a special Washington service. It 
publishes, besides, a trade index, 
confidential trade bulletin, foreign 
credit reports, and maintains a 
foreign collection bureau. It re- 
cently sent two of its members to 
Europe to investigate the impor- 
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Mr. National Advertiser— 


Mentally picture the kind 
of good-living, intelligent, pros- 
perous, progressive people in 
homes like your own. 

























There you have an imagi- 
nary but very real “composite 
photograph”’ of the readers of 


HARPER’S 


Magazine 
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tant subjects of industrial indem- 
nity insurance and the prevention 
of accidents. 

The National Civic Federation 
is not a commercial organization, 
but it is an organization of busi- 
ness men and its activities are fol- 
lowed with the greatest interest 
by other business men. The Fed- 
eration has assumed the huge 
task of reducing to intelligible 
terms the great problems of regu- 
lating the great business combi- 
nations and quasi-public utilities, 
of compensation for industrial 
accidents, arbitration, profit shar- 
ing and several other questions. 

The field of organization is, of 
course, far from being covered. 
There are many gaps yet. In Ger- 
many, where they do some things 
better, the chambers of commerce 
are semi-official bodies, and they 
are organized into a national 
body. ‘1his body is represented 
at Berlin by a permanent legisla- 
tive committee whose duty it is 
carefully to scrutinize every piece 
of legislation proposed, and in the 
event of its being of dangerous 
character to oppose it and rouse 
the constituent chambers of com- 
merce to oppose it. The organ- 
ized chambers have other func- 
tions. With characteristic German 
thoroughness, they have worked 
out and put into effect a scheme of 
trade expansion which covers the 
world. 

“In Caracas, some time ago,” 
says Mr. William R. Corwine, 
secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Clothiers, “I met three 
commissioners from these Ger- 
man chamber of commerce. 
They were traveling through the 
country, investigating commercial 
conditions in all lines. When 
their reports reached Germany 
the manufacturers there who were 
interested made use of the infor- 
mation by sending their traveling 
salesmen to secure the trade un- 
covered and possibly half won by 
these avant-couriers, who, by the 
way, were naturally exponents of 
the best commercial and technical 
training and men of culture as well. 

“‘ Te have not in this country,” 
M ‘4. ° -wine adds, “any clearing 
hous®° >r information between 
the Government of the United 
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"States, which through its depart- 
ments of Commerce, State and 
Treasury, is endeavoring to ex- 
pand business, on the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, the great 
business interests themselve-, 
either in commercial or trade or- 
ganizations, or independent. 

“As a matter of fact, we have 
the suggestion of such a clearing- 
house in the National Council of 
Commerce, organized some threv 
years ago, at the instance of the 
Hon. Oscar S. Straus. The idea 
had the approval of (then) Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretaries 
Root and Cortelyou, but I do not 
know if anything further has 
been done. Probably the increas- 
ing interest of American manu- 
facturers in the foreign market 
will have a stimulating effect on 
the project, which to my mind is 
an excellent one.” 

Organization is the modern 
business watchword straight down 
the line, from railwav presidents 
to retail dealers. The formal in- 
active boards of trade have, in 
many cities, been replaced by live 
retail organizations, which co-op- 
erate in paying railroad fares to 
outlying customers, through a 
scheme of special tickets procura- 
ble by the public at ticket agents’ 
offices. 

Credits are also co-operatively 
handled, with great benefit, while 
store hour, vacation and other 
regulations are unified. Whole- 
sale organizations in big cities ad- 
vertise co-operatively and _ re- 
fund fares. 

The American Specialty Manu- 
facturers’ Association has done 
great service smoothing out ugly 
wrinkles in the grocerv trade, and 
other organizations of manufac- 
turers have done similar good to 
their lines. In may cases such 
organizations can onlv be social 
and general. For instance, in the 
pottery and glass field, the ” 
tional organization is composed o 
both domestic manufacturers Ae 
foreign importers, whose _inter- 
ests are naturally opposed to each 
other, to'.a degree. Their meet- 
ings are largely social, therefore, 
and the bona is naturally becom- 
ing stronger with each annua! 
dinner. 
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Reforms which it would be im- 
vossible, or very laborious, to ac- 
omplish are possible with per- 
fected organization, and the mu- 
tual profit to be thus secured ap- 
peals to every shrewd business 
man. 

The list of active associations 
might be indefinitely extended, 
without leaving the region of pro- 
gressive endeavor. The numerous 
advertising clubs, organized into a 
national association, can possibly 
show achievements second to 
none. The constructive work of 
the Business Science Club, the 
Technical Publicity Association, 
the Advertising Men’s League, of 
New York, and many others else- 
where, is gaining attention. It is 
observable that advertising men 
have been especially active in or- 
ganization for business progress- 
iveness. 

A national organiation of sales 


managers is spreading and doing 
much good in standardizing pro- 
gressive conceptions of selling. 

The Pilgrim Publicity Associa- 
tion, Boston, the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, the New 
York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation, and the Merchants’ 
Association have all accomplished 
things of great business impor- 
tance. 

Some employers are set against 
their men belonging to such or- 
ganizations, fearing that secrets 
will leak out; but they are few 
and far between. 


+0454 -—-—- 


Resolutions favoring a state publicity 
bureau and an appropriation of $100,000 
for more extensive course work have 
been adopted by the Sioux City, Iowa, 
Commercial Club. Included is a clause 
ordering that Sioux City’s representa- 
tives in the legislature be asked to give 
their hearty support to these proposed 
measures. 











Watch Your 


to a rubber ball. 


[‘ your advertising policy—once you hit on the proper 
sentiment, a very small amount of money will start it 
off. The people rush to your rescue, like children 


On the contrary, if your scheme lacks the compen- 


Step! 


sating elements and merely looks good to untrained eyes, 
no amount of money will make it go. It’s a matter of 
Metaphysics after all. Why not have your advertising 
plans gone over by a neutral outsider who makes that his 
business? Let me send you my CRE 


JAY WELLINGTON HULL, Consultant 
Tribune Building, New York 








“Science is a search for 
nature’s own way of doing 
the thing,’ says Emerson. 
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HAVE a few distinctive roughish brown and grey suit 
5 patterns that make up splendidly into Lounge or Business 
Suits---$45. @ These garments are not too heavy, nor too 
light. In fact, they may easily be worn until April or May. 


The Lounge Suit (made without “padding” and “stiffen- 
ing’”’) is the commonsense suit for the business man 


five 
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LIST OF NEW ADVERTIS- 
ERS APPEARING IN 1910. 


VALUABLE COMPILATION OF NAMES— 
FINE SHOWING OF NEWLY DEVEL- 
OPED BUSINESS—ALL SECTIONS REP- 
RESENTED—LIST FROM “COLLIER’S.” 


New York City.—American Fibre 
Matting Company, matting; Robt. K. 
Belden sheet music; Bubble Quick 
Company, bottle heater; Bona _ Fide, 
finance; Butter Merger Company, but- 
ter; Best Silver Company, pins; Hawkes 
& Jackson, thumb tacks; Hamilton Book 
Company, books; Herrick Hicks & Col- 
by, finance; Abby Beatrice Knowles, 
beatty culture; Harrison Granite Com- 
pany, monuments; Malcolm & Stuart, 
finance; Northern .Music_ Rolls Com- 
pany, player piano rolls; Physical Cul- 
ture Publishing Company, publisher; 
Transclucent Window Sign Company; 


signs; Fox Metallic Tire Belt Com- 
pany, tires; Florida East Coast Rail- 
road_ railroad; American Law Book 


Company, books; H. A. Banker, real 
estate; Adam Budge, stationery; Cook & 
Cobb, letter files; Industrial Invest- 
ment Company, finance; Isolated Plant 
Magazines, publishing; R. Morgan & Co., 

cigarettes; John artin, letters for 
children; Ocean Beach Improvement 
Company, real estate; Poultry Digest, 
publishing; R. S. Peale, finance; Plymp- 
ton Gardiner Company, finance; Water- 
loo Press, publisher; Anticor Mfg. Com- 
pany, corn shaver; Boven Mfg. Com- 
pany, placket fasteners; Burch Bailey 
& Co., linens; J. H. Comstock women’s 
gowns; Holmes Silk Company, silk; 
Home Outfit Company, stencil outfits; 
Lamport & Holt Line, steamship; Reil- 
ing Schoen, silks; Rogers & Thomp- 
son, silks; Royal Silk Mills, silks; 
Rubber _ any of America, tires; 
Sherman & Sons, cloth; Valencia Lace 
& Embroidery Company, laces; Miss M 
C. Wood, tours; American Play Com- 
pany, plays; Wolston H. Brown, 
finance; Hiram Barton Company, mush- 


rooms; Fy Drucklieb, pipes; H. J. 
Frost, fishing tackles; "Fred Hollyer 
prints; Interstate School Music, corre- 


Kofty Settlers Com- 
pany, coffee settlers; Mutual Profits 
Realty, real estate; J. W. Morgan, ad- 
vertising agency; McBride Winston 
Company, publisher; Matthews Phono- 
graph Company, phonograph records; C. 
H. Nicholson, books; New York Mort- 
gage Company, finance; Post Bureau, 
correspondence school; E. B. Putnam, 
shaving soap; Salada Tea Company, 
tea; Turn-a-mint Churn Company, but- 
ter churns; J. H. Wilday, optical goods; 
Wm. H. Browa & Sons, cloth; Brocard 
Company, perfumes; Hickson & Com- 
pany women’s clothing; The Lingerie 
Shop, undergarments; Wm. Prym, gar- 
ment fastener; Touring Club of Amer- 
ica, tours; Theo. Tiedman & Sons, 
maline; Waverly Mfg. Company, waists; 
Dean Alvord Company, architects; 
Aloha Souvenir Company, novelties; 
Apenta Company, mineral water; Bril- 
liant Cut Glass Company, cut glass; 


spondence School; 


Bicycle World & Motorcycle, publisher; 
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Wm. Bernstein, shoes; Wm. H. Dean 
Company, rompers; Electroline Com 
pany, silver polish; Geo. W. Ely, rea 
estate Seymour Eaton, real_ estate; 
Thomas W. Enery, pustals; Fairchild 
Publishing Company publishing; Granu 
lator Soap Company, soap granulator; 
Gilbert Barker, gasolene tank; Garde: 
Craft, willow turn; Prof. Heller, corre 
spondence school; Hatck Mansfield 
Company, wines; Holbrook, auto bodies 
Hilo Desk Company, desk attachments; 
David Kramer, desks; Leyden Chemica 
Laboratory, shoe polish; Modern Elec 
tric Publisher, publisher; National Dry 
Goods Company, hosiery; Nightingale 
Whistle Manufacturer, auto whistles; 
New York Bible Society, finance; Hy 
W. Peabody, chair casters; Royal Wash 
er Company, washer; S, Stein & Co. 
men’s clothing; Spengler Specialt, 
Company, cooker; Schelling Endless 
Shoe Lace Company, shoe laces; Stand 
ard Nitrogen Company, rat extermina 
tor; Dr. C. F. Smith, dental specialist 
Spon & Chamberlain, books; Utility 
Import & Export Company, vacuum 
cleaner; S. Art Company, postals, 
Mrs. Valentine, renting agent; Western 
Union Telegraph Company, telegr raph; 
M. Witmark & Son, sheet music; Mme. 
finner, corsets; John D. Cutter, floss; 
Pneumatic Form Company, dress ‘forms: 


Hef Chemical Company, disinfectant; 
Robt. Reis Co., underwear; €0. 
Smith leather grips; Woodward & Ace, 


lingerie; Zephyr Awning Shade Com: 
pany ,awnings; United Beadwork Com- 


pany, beads; American University Club, 
club; American Educational Alliance, 
books; Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Com- 


pany, bonds; Garter Guard Silk Hose 
Company, hosiery; Gili & Reigate, furn.; 
Famous Cloak & Suit Company, wom- 
en’s clothing; French Art Stencil Com- 
pany, stencil outfits; London Stereop- 
ticon Company, photographic views; 
Oakley & Co., perfumes; National Home 
Products League, finance; Sentimental 
Traveller, publishing; Eusten Miles, 
sanit; Manhattan Beach Hotel, hotel; 
Murray Chemical. Company, sunburn 
lotion; Prospect House, hotel; C. D. 
Rude, cutting school; Mme. Rubstein, 
beauty culture; Mrs. Ritchie, widow 


caps; Short ‘Ballot Orgin, finance; Sim- 
plex uto Company, autos; F. 
Castle, millinery; W. Turner Lord & 


Co., furn.; United Art Novelty Com- 
pany, tricks; Western Novelty Com- 
pany, novelties; Stacey Wilson, employ- 
ment bureau; White & Weld, finance; 
New York Shield Company, antiseptic 
powder; Security Bill Folder Company, 
bill folder; Kaumograph Company em 
broidery; London Feather Company, 
feathers; Big Bros. Society, homes de- 
sired; Brown Walker Simmons Com- 
pany, machinery; M. S. Borden, fatoff; 
E. B. Caldwell, finance; Graves Supply 
Company, gas ranges; Jenkinson & Al- 
lardyce, men’s tailors; Lebolt Co., 
jewelry; Motor Touring. tours; Norton 


Novelty Company, bridge score; Na- 
tional Mfg. Company, watches; New 
York Fabric Company, dress goods: 


Super Coils, super coils; Hotel Willard, 
hotel; Evening Sun, publishing; C. N. 
Halliday, shoe polish; Corlies Macey, 
wedd'ng_ invitations; Cosgrain meee. 
meter, speedometer; Presbyterian Toa: 
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The Examiner for the Asso- 
ciation of American Adver- 
tisers on his recent visit to 
New Orleans reported a 


CIRCULATION of 22,258 


ON 


THE DAILY AND 
SUNDAY STATES 


@ This was an increase on his former report, 
and the circulation is sti// increasing. THE 
STATES shows a healthy growth all the time, 
both as to Circulation and Volume of Adver- 
tising, Local and Foreign. ‘This fact goes to 
prove that the results to Advertisers are 
satisfactory. 


@ For the year 1910 THE STATES led its 
nearest competitor by 29,444 inches of Local 
Advertising. The local man is on the ground 
and should be a good guide to the Foreign 
Advertiser. 


Sole Agents—Foreign Advertising 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


New York Chicago Kansas City 
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of Trade, books; Hall Camera Com- 
pany, cameras; Ed. Harrison Baker, 
publisher; Every Woman’s Magazine, 
publisher; American Motorist, publish- 
er; B. Fischer & Co., coffee; Gervaise 
Electric Company, electric lights; Carl 
Laemmle, films; Midway Pacific Oil 
Company, finance; International Hand- 
kerchief Company, handkerchiefs; Later 
& Sons, collar buttons; Smooth Hip 
Company, petticoat fastener; C. C. 
Shayne, furs; Worth Feather Company, 
feathers; American Oriental Tour Com- 
pany, tours; Pleasure Cruise Depart- 
ment, steamship; Dr. Chas, Shepard, 
Turkish, baths; Alca Vacuum Cleaner 
Company, vacuum cleaner; A. Blais- 
dell, real estate; Best Ring Company, 
rings; W. R. Cattelle, jewelry; Cassier 
Magazine, publication; Cowie & Co., 
cordials; Barbours Linen Thread Com- 
pany, thread; Jas. C. Crane, Creme 
Eleaya; Crudol Company, hair tonic; 
Freeman & Co., finance; Forest Mills 
Knit Underwear Company, underwear; 
C. G. Gunther Sons, furs; Emily Pratt 
Gould, gowns; Gollier Dwiggins, cigars; 
Hatch, confections; Hersfelder & Sons, 
jewelry; Lansburgh Bros., finance; John 
A. Mear, petticozts; Mosfern Company, 
fern dishes; National Underwriting 
Company, finance; National Library, 
books; Survey, publication; Star Prod 
ucts Company, finance; F. A. O. 
Schwartz, toys; Tissot Picture Society, 
Bible pictures; National Ostrich Feather 
Company, plumes; Paris Fashion M. O. 
House, women’s clothing; Pooley & Co., 
furnishers and decorators; Rossenwas- 
ser Bros., leggins; United Railways of 
Hawaii, railway; American Bank Note 
Company, playing cards; American 
Aeroplane Company, aeroplanes; J. F. 
Carey, willow furn.; Central Sales Com- 
pany, razor stropper; H. L. Crawford, 
finance; Crichton Bros., silverware; Fox 
Stiefel & Co., motor clothing; Fifth 
Avenue Bond & Mortgage Company, 
finance; Gus Balzer, tire air tank; In- 
novation Program Company, musical 
instruments; Jordan & Dean, baseball 
game; Manhattan Cigarette Company, 
cigarettes; Metropolitan Willow Plumes 
Association, plumes; Royal Copenhagen 
Porcelain China Company, china; Simms 
Magneto Company, magnetos; Stalter, 
insurance; Stewart Distilling Company, 
rye whiskey; Whitcombj Metallic Bed 
Company, beds; Cape Farms Ostrich 
Plume Company, plumes; A. N. Chand- 
ler, tours; Sanderson & Sons, tours; 
General Realty & Mortgage Company, 
finance; Mines Report Bureau, publica- 
tion; National Mfg., rugs; Radio Com- 
pany, curling iron holder; Berkefeld 
Filter Company, filters; Business De- 
velopment Company of America, finance; 
Books & Print Shop, books; Cupples & 
Leon, books; Fur News Publisher, pub- 
lisher; Innovation Program Company, 
programs; E. H. Jackson, games: J. F. 
Martelli, liquors; Stewart Distilling 
Company, rye whiskey; Standard Dry 
Goods Company, hosiery; Silk Hosiery 
Company, hosiery. 


New York State.—Dress Pin Com 


pany, pins; Isaac Hicks & Sons, pines; 
Model Incubator Company, incubators; 
Mitchell 
Donnell & Sons, monuments; 
Nurseries, 


& Church, dress goods; Mc- 
Rosedale 


roses; American Separator 
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Company, cream separator; Barcalo 
Mfg. Company, beds; Booth Hyomei 
Company, patent medicine; E. : 
Mfg. Company, toaster; Deposit Seed 
Company, seeds; Gilette Skirt Com- 


pany, skirts; Rochester Re-Inking Com- 
pany, re-inking pad; Science Press, 
publishing; Allan T. Wood, seeds; 
Clinton Publishing Company, publish 
ing; Empire Auto Institute, corre 
spondence school; Ft. Stanwix Spec 
ialty Company, safety locks; S 
Hubbard Company, trees; Ramsey B. 
Hough, trees; F. Messelman, real es 
tate; The Oxygenerator Company, 
health appliance; Peck & Co., metal 
rivets; R. Foster Stone, tours; Syra- 
cuse Gas Engine Company, gas engines; 
Westchester Woolen Company mail or- 
der; Wright Aero Company, aeroplane; 
Andover Stamping Company, cooking 
utensils; Luxury Sales Company, shav 
ing brush; Dr. John T. MclIntee, tooth 
powder; L. FE. Roda, auto polish: 
Stephens Mfg. Company. fireless cook- 
er; Drosis Company, talcum powder; 
Binghamton Book Company, books: 
Harder Mfg. Company, silo farm imple 
ment; C, J. Kullner, puzzle; Eugene H. 
Ferree, match guards; Silver Brush 
Company, hair brushes; Sycamore Ho 
tel, hotel; Texas Pure Aluminum Com 
pany, cooking utensil: A. B. Weaver. 
correspondence school; Pease Mfg 
Company, mail order; Rose Art Studio, 
stick pins; Treman King Co., ice 
cream freezer; Calls Anto Riggs Com 


pany, dentifrice; G. J. Emeny, fur 
naces; Frank B. Howard, postals; Mu 
tual Fabrics Company, dress goods; 
Perry Mfg. Company, moth killer; 
Duffie McInnerny, lace _ chemisettes: 
Tohn Ebberts Shoe Company, shoes; 
Fix-It Mfg. Company, furniture re 


pairer; National Roofing Company, roof 
ing; Bulbs Auto School. correspond 
ence school; Tohn F. McKinna, clocks; 
Tuthill Cut Glass Company, cut glass: 
Dahstrom Metallic Company, doors; 
Sterling Company, typewriters: Se 
curity Company, agents wanted; Victor 
FE. Coine, furnace tender; Cheese.a-Bit 
Company, cheese; James Cunningham, 
autos; Consumers Mfg. Company gas 
valves; Elmira Skirt Company, skirts: 
Flower City Class Pin Company, class 
pins; Frisbie Stansfield Knitting Com- 
pany, underwear; Frisbie, Coon & Co.. 
men’s collars; General Knit Fabric 
Company, underwear; Lasher Real Fs- 
tate Company, real estate; St. Lawrence 
Mills, waists; Swartout Mfg. Company. 
hand carts; Victor Suspender Com 
pany, susperiders; Utz & Dunn, shoes: 
W. W.. Carlisle, electrical novelties: 
Giroux Mfg. Company. bair tonic; Hy 
dro Vacuum Cleaner Company, vacuum 
cleaner; Lyman’ Bros., _ publishing; 
Tanke Company, jewelry; Frederick A 
Tyler, hot water generator: United 
News & Stationery Company, station- 
ery and publishing: Allovs Foundry 
Company, brass castings; C. C. Fattin. 
gifts; Dugan & Hudson Company. in 
fants’ shoes; H. H. Goodwin, handker 
chiefs; Manchester Garment Company, 
dressing sacques: Taylor Import Con 
pany. feathers; Wvthe & Co., ink-of 
powder; Standar4 Mfg. Company. pen- 
nants; Robeson Cutlery Company, eu 
lery; Jas. M. Reilly Company, books 
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About Montreal 
Advertising 


Montreal and THE MONTREAL STAR 
are synonymous in the mind of the progres- 
sive advertiser. Every year more new 
Canadian campaigns are started through the 
Promotion Department of THE STAR than 
through any other Canadian newspaper. 

If your goods are on sale in Montreal, if 
there is a market for your product in this 
section, you cannot move sales by leaving the 
local publicity up to the local dealer or by 
depending on the scattered circulation of 
American magazines in this territory. 


If interested in Canada, start your 1911 
campaign in Montreal—the metropolis, the 
business and trade center, of the Dominion. 
Rates in THE DAILY STAR are very low 
indeed considering circulation (over 75,000 
daily) and thoroughness with which field is 
covered. 


Important statistics regarding trade condi- 
tions in Montreal and Canada relating to any 
class of merchandise furnished on request. 


DAN A. CARROLL, Y. PERRY, 
Eastern Representative, Western "Representative 
Tribune i First National Bank B idg., 
New York, p= lg Ill. 
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Queen Sweater Company, sweaters; H. 
J. M. Remun, art calendars; Chase 
Motor Truck Company, autos; Sullivan 
Motor Car Company, autos 
Philadelphia and South—Asso Tile 
Mfrs., tiles; Alex. Brown, banking; E. 
P. Bunyea, patents; Chamberlain Hotel, 
hotel; A. R. Campbell, bed clothes fast- 
ener; Children’s Aid Society, home; 
Duffie & Company, patents; Thos. Fuller, 
books; Grape Products Company grape 
juice; Harrison Nurseries, plants; 
Johnson & Johnson, shaving cream; 
Lovell McConnell, Klaxon whistle; F. 
C. Cohn Granite Company, monuments; 
- §. Noll, seeds: Pinehurst Hotel, 
hotel; Penn Wall Paper Mills, wall pa- 
per; Southern Amer. Congress, finance;. 
Standard Mfg. Company, dry electric 
batteries; L. W. Watson, roaster: An- 
tique Company, sewing table; Frank 
Clark, stick pins; Crocker Wheeler 
Company, electric fans: Thomas Cort, 
shoes; Merkel Light & Motor Company, 
motor cycle: Willis Company, timber 
land; Paul Miller Taylor, ivory minia- 
tures; Standard Utilities Corporation, 
catalogues; Slatington Bangor Slate 
Syn. Company, slate: Blaisdell Paper 
Pencil Company. pencils; Bagott Corre- 
spondence School, correspondence 
school; H. C. Berger, cigars; College 
Irish Gaelic, correspondence school; 
Civil Service Record, service record; 
Educational Food Campaign, lessons on 
dieting: John Earle, sanitary; Fernald 
Mfg. Company, harness attachment; 
Free Information Bureau, information 
bureau: C. H. Frasier, religious articles: 
I. Grief & Bros., men’s clothing; 
Francis Jenkins, automobiles; 
Kirchbaum, men’s clothing: Luzerne 
Skirt Company, skirts; MclTIllwaine 
stores, men’s wear; Musical Correspond- 
ence College, correspondence school; 
Manufacturers’ Record, records: Mon- 
tross Metal Shingle Company, shingles; 
. Y. Flat Iron Companv. patents; 
Philadelphia Suburban Publishers, pub- 
lications; Rayland Hosiery Companv, 
hosiery; Wilson Bros., fertilizer; Auto 
College of Washington. correspondence 
school; Belber Trunk & Bag Company, 
trunks; Wm. Cramn & Sons. marine 
motors; Crude Oil Products Company, 
hair health: Electric Hose & Ruhber 
Company, garden hose; Hamilton Rub- 
her Mfg. Company, garden hose; W. 
Harvey Engineering Company. cards; 
Luther W. Hopkins, books; Marathon 
Romper Comnany, romners; The Mont- 
clair. hotel: Marshlard, real estate: J. 
R. Kein (Shackmaxon), men’s clothing; 
Individual Pattern Comnany, patterns: 
Northwest Townsite _ Company, real 
estate: Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, 
railroad; Razoredge Company. razors: 
Sporting Life Publishing Company. 
nublications; Abrahamson Business Col- 
lege, corresnondence school; American 
College of Parisian Derma! Art, corre- 
spondence school: American  Photo- 
graphic Text Books, books on colors: 
Rarr Ribsam, lawn edger: Currier 
Koeth Company, tools; Clark Blade & 
Razor Comnanv. razors; C. Phys Stan- 
dard Supply Company, hooks; F. 
Carpenter, real estate; S. H. Deroy, 
shower baths: Greeley & McIntire, pat- 
ents; L. Goldsmith & Sons, trunks; M. 
T. Smit, scarf pins; R. Smith, pictures; 
fT. 1. Woodward, patents: Stevens In- 


stitute of Technology, correspondence 


school; Denworth Rug Mills, rugs; C. 
H. Frasier, publications; Grindstone 
Inn, hotel; Walter H. Howe, real estate; 
Hess & Son, paste solder; Janney Stein- 
metz & Company, gasolene outfits; Mt. 
Airy Rose Company, roses; President 
Shirt Company, shirts: Tiger Knitting 
Mills, mills; Miss N. C. Tripler, agents 
wanted; Atlantic City Free Information 
Bureau, guide book; Aerial Stamp Com- 
pany, aeroplane; Betsy Ross Flag Com- 
pany, flags; Leo Depurator Company, 
wrinkle remover; Glen Summit Springs 
Hotel, hotel; Liberty Refining Com- 
pany, jewelry; Stemmerman, photocraft; 
Harry B. Salter, dress shields; Harriet 
Frances Shaw, beauty box; an- 
diver, furnaces; Anderson Shorthand 
Type Company, typewriters; Antiol In- 
stitute, sanatarium; Alden Bro., poultry; 
Earle Hopkins, agents wanted; Stay 
Put Company, fly paper holder; Stan- 
dard Sales Company, agents wanted; 
Frank Smith, metal windows; American 
Bronze Company, bronze metal for 
autos; Belle Mead Company, choco- 
lates; Frankel Millinery Shop, feathers; 
Hart Kraft Motor Company, automo- 
biles; Lauter Company, pianos; Liter- 
ary Bureau, publications; Magnetic Cut- 
lery Company, cutlery; Mever Jonas- 
son Company, women’s clothing; Na- 
tional Fireproofing Company, Natco 
tiles; E. Rosenfeld & Company, pajamas; 
Vanadium Company, hotel: Acca Mfg. 
Company, blotter pads; Wm. Davis, 
mole remover; Bruguier Chemical Com- 
pany (Bel Bon), face cream: Alaska 
Fur Company, furs; Fostoria Glass Com- 
pany, candle lamps; Gable Flat Hook & 
Eye Company, hooks and eyes; Good- 
man Sons & Company, publications; 
Herald Engraving Company, invitations; 
Sanitary Comb Cleaner Company, comb 
cleaner; Shaw & Leopold, pipes; Wal- 
ter M. Steppacher, men’s shirts; Young 
Safety Razor Company, razors; Bishop 
The Bird Man, canaries; Star Mills 
Mfg. Company, rugs: Chamber of Com- 
merce, real estate: T. A. Eaton, petti- 
coats; French Mfg. Company, collar 
bags; F. A. Davis, books; Lowentraut 
Mfg. Company, skates; M. Purcell, 
hair goods; Penn DeBarth, book labels; 

G. Rochat & Sons. jewelry; Art 
Metal Counter Front Company, coun- 
ter fronts; J. E. Cushman, jewelry; Co- 
lonial Shoe Company, shoes; Electric 
City Silk Company, men’s furnishings; 
Guyasuta Mfg. Comnany, water air pipe 
covering: Howe Rubber Company, rub- 
bers; Linborg Baldwin Company. pat- 
ents: McCalla Company, postals: New- 
ark Cut Glass Company, cut glass: Penn 
Chocolate Company, chocolates: Pyle & 
Company, real estate; Ben Sternfeld, 
baths; Spuhler Novelty Cozapany, cigar 
lighter; Wood Waste Distilleries Com- 
nany, alcohol; I. Warren Company, No- 
Rub clothes washer; Mercer Auto Com- 
pany, automobiles. 

New England.—Burr & Knapp, hank- 
ing; Barnhy Manufacturing, zephyrs: 
Clinton Wire -Cloth Company, screens: 
Dow Mfg. Company, magnetos: Healys’ 
Ticket Agency, tours; H. Thompson 
Hyde, miscellaneous; J. G. B. Van 
Lennep, school for salesmen; J. G. 
Tohnson, watch fohs: Bowker Insecticide 
Company, insect destrover; A. S. Hinds, 
infants’ wear; Ipswich Mills. hosiery; 
Kennebec Boat & Canoe Company, 
canoes; Keen Cutlery Company, razors; 
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Advertising 
Feat Accomplished 


Newspapers in -256 Cities of ] 2: Advertising men olaim that tt 
United States and Canada Car-| formed in this country, whem tne 
ried Paid Notices Saturday of maguitade ofethe contracf {s consid- 
N. C. R.’s Convention. 























One of the biggest advertising feats 
ever pulled off in this country was 
th®@ publicity given the National Cash 
Register company’s special train of 
the “Hundred Pointers" from New 
York to Dayton. The publicity was 
in cparge of the H. &. Lesan Adver- 
fising Agency of. New. York, and was’ 
personally directed by Charles. M. 
Steele, 

Less than three Weeks &go the ur 
t | dertaking was decided upon. Satur- 

| day daily papers. in 256 cities in the 
and Canada _ carried 






















tising matter for the company which 
had been prepared in the meantime 
| by the agency. 

It was the preparation of the copy 
and the plates for the advertisements 


that was really the biggest work of ° _ 
the agency. In the first place, the 
advertisements carried the outs of 188 


salesmen. Each cut had to be made . 
from a photograph, and in many in- thie 
stances the salesmen had to be tele- 


graphed to for their photographs 

Then drawings had to be worked up, 

and the Advertisements furnished for 

the various publications, as there was 

a change of vcopy for every city in ‘ 

which the advertisement appeared. 
Not only this. but the advertise- Mer 

ments appeared in many languages, 

German, Italian, Greek and Norwe- P 

gian, ‘as well as English. The al 
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and plates had to be prepared in time 
Canada and the 
lication Setus 


each every cliv 
foy 















states 


H. E. LESAN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


NEW YORK: Fourth Avenue Building 
CHICAGO: Old Colony Building 
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A. F. Loomis, finance; La France 
Tours, tours; N. E. Lighting Company, 
lights; Practical School Salesmanship, 
corr. school; Randall Faichney Com- 
pany, auto horns; University Press, pub- 
lishers; L. D. Warren, stationery; 
Walker & Pratt, ranges; Black Cat, 
publication; Burnham Antique Com- 
pany, books; Columbia Motor Car Com- 
pany, automobiles; Combination Or- 
chard Company, real estate; Cape Code 
Products Company, ointment; Glenwood 
Coal Gas Range Company, ranges; A. G. 
Greeley, shoes; Howard Dustless Duster 
Company, dusters; Needham Stamp 
Company, stamps; A. P. Ordway, sweet 
corn; Newton Paper Company, sheath- 
ing paper; H. L. Patzold, pens and pen- 
cus; Phono Harp Company, auto harps; 
Perforated Pattern Company, stencils; 
W. C. Phillips, stamps; Stevens Duryea 
Company, automobiles; Standish Wor- 
sted Company, worsted cloth; Schoo! of 
Expression, correspondence school; T. S. 
Tolman, pictures; Union Card» Com- 
pany, postals; Whittemore Brothers, 
shoe polish; W. F. Young, absorbine 
medicine; Aner Blade Company, razors; 
Oliver Ames & Son, shovels; Bay Path. 
Institute, correspondence school; Roger 
W. Babson, agents wanted; C. M. Dun- 
bar, dictionary; Naparisa Brush Com- 
pany, brushes; A. J. Orem & Company, 
banking; Bryant & Pollard, stamps; E. 
Stoddard, tours; Talcott Electric Com- 
pany, telephones; Andrews, her- 
rings; Bliss Fabyan & Company, dress 
goods; Burlingham, importer; Chas. A. 
Case Shoe Co., shoes; Dominion At- 
lantic Railroad, railroad; R. R. Grabow, 
banking; Kolynos Company, women 
agents wanted; Chas. K. Reed, books; 
Smith Publishers, publishing; Spencer 
Turbine Cleaner Company, « vacuum 
cleaner; F. J. Smith, publisher; Ver- 
mont Hosiery Company, hosiery; Web- 
ster Specialty Company, auto lights; 
Yankee Company, dishwasher; lobe 
Gas Light Company, gas stoves; Gor- 
man Mfég., pot handles; Maplewood Ho- 
tel, hotel; Dean Chase Company, shoe 
laces; Elite Conservatories flowers; 
Globe Ear Phone Company, ear phone; 
O. Walden, postals; Joseph W. 
Wells, pipes; Boston Correspondence 
Institute of Languages, correspondence 
school; United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany, shoe machinery; Whitman & 
Hough, jewelry; Beacon Falls Rubber 
Company, rubbers; Colonial Worsted 
Mills, men’s trousers; Davis Kleans 
Easy Company, duster; Glastonbury 
Knitting Company, underwear; Gorton 
Pew isheries, fish; E. Grandfield, 
author; P. C. W. Mfg. anti sash r.ttler; 
Providence Oil Company, shoe oil; 
Forster Mfg. Company, tooth picks; 
Dighton Mfg., fabrics; Liggett Com- 
pany, chocolates; C. A, Nicholas, pub- 
lisher; Nathan & Hurst, pendants; Mrs. 
Caroline Osgood, hair remover; Photo 
Era, publication; Samson Cordage 
Works, clothes lines; R. F. Simmons, 
fobs and chains; Wm. Welch Stanley, 
tea; Stuart & Skinner, awls; Tilton 
Woolen Mills, woolens; F. Vorenburg, 
clocks; Aero Safety Mirror Company, 
mirrors; E. T. Bennett, books; E. V. 
Badger & Son, candle sticks; Hasle 
Mfg. Company, heat regulator; Myhti 
Rubber Tire Preserve Company, tires; 
Milton Chemical Company, dusters; Ed. 
Miller & Company, lamps; Puzzle Com- 


pany, postals; Silver Lake, clothes 
lines; G. Willis Whipple Company, 
stick pins; Beers Sales Panne, port- 
able Electric lamps; R. W. Call, pillows; 
D. - Coe, ironing board clamps; 
Adolph Suck, architects and engineers; 
John T. Manning, umbrellas; Harry B. 
Powell Company, finance; Thos. C. 
Perkins, securities; Rice Bros., launches; 


- Smoke Shop Specialties Company, pipes; 


Cosgrain Speedometer, speedometer; 
Couch & Seeley, speedometer. 

Chicago and West.—Canadian Gen- 
eral Investment Company, finance; Col- 
gan Gum Company, gum; Central Brass 
Mfg. Company, faucets; Century Bank- 
ing Company, bonds; A. S. Dietzman, 
asparagus; Detroit Steel Products Com- 
pany, sashes; Editor Oil Book, publica 
tion; First State Bank, banking; N. W. 
Grant, garment rack; German Nur- 
series, plants; Holz Mfg. Company, bot- 
tle holder; Herz Mfg. Company, self 
heating irons; 1. W. Henry, soap; Im- 
plement Company, water ballast; J. E. 
Jones, embroidery; Kalamazoo Corset 
Company, corsets; Kentucky Refining 
Company, cooking oil; Kelly Motor 
Truck, auto trucks; Lansing Wheelbar- 
row Company, wheelbarrows, Monarch 
Loan Company, finance; McGregor 
Bros., plants; E. T. Meredith, postals; 
John Henry Newson, architects; Hupp 
Yeats Electric Car Company, autos; 
American Liquid Fire Proofing Com- 
pany, pyrolin; owser, gasolene 
tanks; Burbank Land Company, real 
estate; Jas. P. Burns, ladies’ shoes; 
Blanke & Supply Company, incubator: 
Clarence Mayer, men’s clothing; Cul- 
ver Poultry Farm, incubator; Carstens 
& Earle, finance; Dunham Company, 
lawn rollers; Deming Company, spray 
pumps; Empire Mfg. Company, wheels; 
Eureka Fish Trap Company, fishing 
material; Excelsior Novelty Company, 
snoring device; Alfred E. Gwynn, archi- 
tects; Harris Wood Fibre Mantel 
Company, mantels; Higgins Mfg. Com- 
pany, screens; Hitchcock Orange Or- 
chard Company, real estate; Lombard 
& Son, finance; Land Information 
Bureau, real estate; W. Z. Long, pop 
corn machine; Dr. Geo. Lyman, hair 
brushes; H. McDaniell, finance; 
Meier Shoemaker, seeds; Modern Spec- 
ialty Company, statuettes; International 
Stock Food Company, stock food; Pil- 
grim Self Thread Needle Company. self- 
thread needle; Pine Ridge Sanit, sanit; 
C. W. Post, finance; Railway Associa- 
tion, correspondence school; Ruby Ar- 
cher Studio, books; Realty Mortgage & 
Bond Company, real estate; Sheffield 
Mfg. Company, sewing rrachine; Stein 
Double Cushion Tire Company, tires; 
Star Rubber Company, water bottle; W. 
Ray Simpson, sanit.; American Motor 
Cycle, cycles; Ellis Art Company, post- 
als; John V. Farrell, linens; Hussey 
Bros., medicine chest; Morris Mann & 
Reilly, hair goods; National Publishing 
Alliance, book; New South Farm & 
Home, real estate, Scholl Mfg. Com 
pany, foot ease; Triple Tread Company, 
tires; Swain Nelson & Co., plants; 
Ware Progress, real estate; H. H. Wil 
son, decorated c1tfits; Anglo French 
Art Company, China painting; Alam: 
Mfg. Company, electrical outfits; Ad- 
evolheve, finance; Commercial Specialty 
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Brooklyn Eagle New Records 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS UF STEADY GAIN IN ADVERTISING. 
The Eagle closed 1910 with 9,818,715 lines uc advertising. Only 
wo newspapers in Greater New York exceeded that record. 

The Eagle First in The Evening Newspaper Field 
Excluding the Sunday issues and taking only the six week-day 


ssues The Eagle carried more advertising than any evening news- 
aper in New York City. Here are the records of the four leaders: 


Daily Eagle (Excluding Sundays)........... 6,456,430 
Ree monte om mere Tare 5,430,462 
Ee ELEC OE Pe TP rr 5,626,439 
BOVGIE NII, ss o.s ccc ond ce cio cuiene-4o0eewdendenus cease 5,734,351 


These figures prove that advertisers consider the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle the most valuable evening newspaper in Greater New 
ork, and that the Daily Eagle printed nearly three-quarters of a 
lillion lines of advertising more than its nearest competitor. 


DRY-GOODS ADVERTISING 1910: 

Here are some more startling facts: 

_The Eagle made the largest Gain in Department Store Adver- 
tising. 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle............ 3,149,613. . Gain 366,543 
We crisis ace eet ots oonons fess Seite 3,255,959.... ‘ 295,699 
i teen Gl Whe es che ae ee be ae ed 3,099,1738.... ‘* 881,964 
RUNES ghar uis ou ath enapaw auc ees-a sca 1,925,887.... ‘* 192,198 


AUTOMOBILE ADVERTISING. 
The Eagle gained more than any other paper in New York City. 
Its gain over 1909 was more than 180%. 


Brooklyn Eagle gained.....................162,069 lines. 
EN ROT SMO NII 6 5.3.9.4 0 4. 6-9)5-0 6 assie've sierwib-are oan es 161,182 “ 
PE OE REI RIE ooo. oy viola eis acid siacelg 4.80 seems 150,509 ‘“ 
ON) SAE EE ING 6.2 6's w civ.s oho aGe donee cin es eaue 100,997 * 


REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING: 


The Eagle carried more Real Estate advertising than any other 
New York City newspaper with two exceptions. 


RAILROAD AND STEAMSHIP ADVERTISING: 

Brooklyn people are the greatest travelers in the city. The Eagle, 
therefore, carried more of this class of advertising than any other 
paper, 445,716 lines. Its nearest competitor carried 433,454 lines. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS: 


Excluding New York City hotel advertising, The Eagle carried 
the largest amount of hotel and resort advertising of any paper in 
e country, 505,19 lines. 


__ Advertisers—even the uninitiated—know that the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle Circulation is 100% result producing. Every copy of The 
Eagle goes into HOMES THAT ARE WORTH WHILE TO 
THE ADVERTISER. 
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Company, adder; Crown Knitting Com- 
pany, sweaters; B. F. Cummins, postage 
stamp perforator; Colonial Stamp Com- 
pany, stamps; Cameron Company, h- 
nance; G. A. Glieson, hair goods; Hotel 
La Salle, hotel; Mohawk Mercantile 
bureau, correspondence school; Moor- 
man Mfg. Company, skate sharpener; 
National Music Company, sheet music; 
Peerless Heater Company, water heater; 
G. 5S. Rice, correspondence school; 
Wrigieys, Spearmint gum; Avery Com- 
pany, auto trucks; Business raining 
institute, correspondence school; A. W. 
Chaffie, real estate; Cyclone fence 
Company, tences; Cowherd Bbros., ti- 
nance; F. B. Dover, stamps; Lunson 
& Gay, bonds; Emee lilustrating Com- 
pany, postals; R. F. Fischer, Youltry; 
Fitch McKay Mortgage Company, 
tinance; Griswold Seed Company, seeds; 
Gleim Art Company, pillow tops; Hos- 
terman Publishing Company, publica- 
tion; In Our Country’s Service, pub- 
lication; Progressive Press, publication; 
. W. Phelps, photo supplies; N. O. 
Strand, skis; Sweethearts Company, 
games; Sharp Edge Company, stock- 
ing darner; Joseph E. Thomas, finance; 
‘Tampa Morning Tribune, publication; 
Walrus Mig. Company, soda fountains; 
Lincoln Commercial Club, real estate; 
American Cities Realty Corporation, 
finance; American Technical Society, 
encyclopedias; Ashley House Sewage 
Deposit, sewage distributers; Chas. RK. 
Boyssett, adder; Kderheimer Stein & 
Company, men’s clothing; Fletcher & 
Rossiter, real estate; Pinellas Grove, 
real estate; Lousey Varnish Company, 
varnish; Ty-ell Ward, mail order; Vac- 
uum Insulating Company, fireless cook- 
er; Armstrong Quam Company, drill 
outfits; Ali Baba Post-Card Company, 
postals; Arsenal Varnish Company, var- 
nish; Allen Mfg. Company, finance; 
Brail Novelty Company, airships; 
Breese Bros., roofing; Natural Re- 
scurces Sec. Company, finance; National 
Stencil Company, stencils; Pollak, ci- 
gars; Peoples’ University, correspond- 
ence school; F. F. Rheems, rice; R. J. 
Kieger, correspondence school; Saun- 
ders Sealer Company, envelope sealer; 
Saffia Turkish Tobacco Company, to- 
bacco; Miss Josephine E. Short, tours; 
Southwestern Farmer, publication; Sun- 
shine Flower Garden, plants; Termaat 
& Monahan, marine engine; Franklin 
Taylor, hot water bottle; Tobin 1m- 
provement Company, real estate, Taylor 
Nursery Baby Bed Company, beds; U 
S. Cutlery Company razors; Wilbur 
Stock Food Compzny, stock food; Your 
Truly Company, canned goods; West- 
ern Mortgage Company, finance; Bur- 
bank Land Company, real estate; A. E. 
Atchison, typewriters; Artist Exchange, 
pictures; Pierce Motor Company, autos; 
Bauer & Black, corn plaster; Chic 
Wood Finishing Company, varnish; 
Cornwall Farm Land Company, real 
estate; Continental Art Company, pa- 
per fastener; Evelin Cunningham, 
beauty culture; Investment Realization 
Company, finance; May Company, ra- 
zors; McCorry Company, finance; [. S. 
Purcell, pianos; E. Ropp & Son, agents 
wanted; G. M. Root, finance; Stevens 
Mfg. & Supply Company, candy ma- 
chine; Security System, agents wanted; 


S. W. Straus, publication; School Busi- 
ness Writing, correspondence school; 
Santa Rosa Plantation Company, real 
estate; U. S. Land & Irrigation Exposi- 
tion, real estate; L. W. Watson, cook- 
ing utensils; Henry L. Wilson, bunga- 
lows; Rae Yaffe, corset covers; Anchor 
Trust Company, finance; Belding Hall, 
refrigerators; B. Bonfoey, mort- 
gages; Bour Mfg. Company, marble 
shooter; Commercial Electric Company, 
book on toys; Cleveland Auto School, 
correspondence school; I. I. Case, 
threshing machine; B. Franklin, books; 
Ficks Carriage & Reed Company, baby 
carriages; Florida Indian River Land 
Company, real estate; Greater Des 
moines Committee; real estate; Globe 
Soap Company, soap; Joplin Art School, 
correspondence school; R. L. Kenyon, 
house wrecking; Lip Reading Institute, 
correspondence school; LaCrosse Tie 
Slide Company, tie slides; Lullaby 
Cradle Company,, cradles; Leona Gar 
ment Company, children’s clothing; Lu 
zerne Park Fruit Association, real es 
tate; Monarch Mfg. Company, concrete 
mixer; Mexico Tropical Land Company, 
real estate; H. E. Nussbaum, squabs; 
Outwest Magazine, publication; Rive: 
Home Poultry Yards, auto poultry feed 
er; Raymond Land Company, real es 
tate; Rafter Mortgage Company, real 
estate; Sanitary Water Pump Company, 
water pumps; Safe Cabinet Company, 
safe cabinets; School of Watchmaking, 
correspondence school; Stilbona_ Mfg. 
Company, silver polish; Wilder Strong 
Implement Company, lawn roller; Ap- 
person Bros., autos; Bourne & Bond, 
fishing reels; Corona Mfg. Company, 
tent couches; Courier Car Company, 
autos; Detroit Portable Shower Bath 
Company, shower baths; Freeport Hook 
Company, fishing hook; Gordon & Fer 
guson, tents; Luther Grinder Mfg. Com- 
pany, tool grinder; Alfred J. Krank, 
massage cream; Racine Auto Tire 
Company, tires; W. F. Robeson, sport 
ing goods; C. Staley, architects; 
Chas. C. Smith, auto gloss; Tourist As- 
sociation, tours; Warren Motor Car 
Company, autos; Proctor, real 
estate; Michigan Construction Com- 
pany, architects; Backbone Publishing 
Company, publications; Jas. _ Vogle, 
finance; L. C. Grains, razors; J. Hof- 
meister, beers; National Irrigation Jour- 
nal, Publication; Standard Earth Auger 
Company, farm implement; Superior 
Hinge Company, hinges; Baker & Lock- 
weal, hammocks; Florida Chair Factory 
Company, swings; Great Western Auto 
Company, autos; Monarch Tool Mfg. 
Company, tools; Reeves & Bollie, archi- 
tects; Roberts & Roberts, architects; 
Sebring Wind Shield Company, wind 
shield; Till Mfg. Company, collar sup 
porters; Valley Oil Company, auto oil; 
A. B. Wade, agents wanted; Wood 
Mantel Mfgrs., mantel; American Blow- 
er Company, blowers; Angldile Comput- 
ing Scale Company, scales; American 
Crayon Company, crayons; Atlantic 
Refining Company, auto oil; Anti Ant 
Company, ant poison; Geo. F. Barker, 
real estate; Bing Burner Company, 
burners; H. Baldwin, portraits; 
Consumers Cooler Company, water coo: 
er; Thomas Trust Company, finance; 
Diller Mfg. Company, cooker; Esco 
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Che 
Evening 
Wisconsin 


Milwaukee’s Leading Home Paper 
RVs +) UE Re a: 





home of a Reader—a Buyer. Its advertisers 
tell us they can trace absolute, direct results. 
Ask any of the leading Merchants in Milwaukee, and 
they will tell you “It is the BEST paper in Milwaukee, 
and we spend MORE MONEY with them for adver- 
tising than with any other paper. id 
If you only intend to use “one” pz aper in Milwaukee, 
THE EVENING WISCONSIN is the ONE to select 
The Evening Wisconsin is the best Classified Medium 
in Milwaukee. 


I 3 VERY Paper goes straight as an arrow into the 


CIRCULATION 


Average im 1000.................. eee ee eee eeeee 37,122 
ee 41,897 
Increase 4,775 or 1214 Per Cent. 


Advertising Carried in 1910 
Agate Lines. 


Department Stores.......... 1,562,428 

Local Advertising........... 1,312,654 

Foreign Advertising......... 944,916 

Classified Advertising... .... 602,588 Daily 
ZOU TOG YOOr........... . «4,422,586 Circulation 

BOO TD GE nn once cs ccvccene 13% Over 

Increase in Foreign ..... Teer 48% 


JNO. W. CAMPSIE, Business Manager 


CHAS. H. EDDY, Circulation 
Foreign Advertising Representative Examined and 
New York Office, 1 Madison Avenue Attested to by 
Chicago Office, 150 Michigan Avenue The Association 
(Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr.) of American 
Advertisers, 
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Don’t Look 
ina 
Price List 


until after you have 
selected the cover stock 
for your next Catalogue 


or Booklet. Look first 


in a sample book of 


Buckeye 


Covers 


Have “Buckeye Proofs” made 
from your cover design; compare 
them with similar proofs on high- 
priced stocks ; then judge whether 
Buckeye Cover is “too cheap” 
for your purpose. 


Make this test and you'll under- 
stand why so many advertisers 
are paying less for their cover 
stock and putting the difference 
into better art work and printing. 


Tell us what kind of a book your 
next is to be, and we'll submit 
proof that the effect you want can 
be secured by the proper manipu- 
lation of Buckeye Cover. 


Buckeye Cover is sold by representa- 
tive jobbers in all principal cities. 
Your printer knows the nearest. 
Sample Book free if requested on 
your business letterhead. 


The Beckett Paper Co. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 
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real es- 
stereopticons; Ft. 
Stockton Irrigation Land Company, real 


dido Valley Land & Planting, 
tate; Erker Bros., 1 


estate; Glide Road Machine Company, 
road machine; Good Roads Improve 
ment Company, asphalt oilene; Cana 
dian Northern Steamship, steamship; 
Indianapolis Neckwear Company, ties: 
International Specialty Company, heel 
cushions; Illinois Holmes University, 


correspondence school; Little Folks 
Shop, children’s clothing; McCormick 
Mfg. Company, whitewasher; Martin 


Company, olive oil; N. O. Nelson Mfg. 
Company, sewage disposal; Packard In 
dustrial Company, real estate; Sheboy 
gan Mineral Water Company, minera 
water; Simonson School & Realty Com 
pany, correspor ndence school; a; 
Sander, sanit.; Superior Chemical Com 


pany, lawn ‘lime: E. <A. Tinkham, 
bridge whist; Wattles & Co., molasses: 
Typewriter Sales, typewriters; Spring 


field Motor Car Company, autos; Aero 
Novelty Company, novelties; American 
Bond & Mortgage Company, real es 
tate; Channell Chemical Company, pol 
ish; Chicago Auto Company, Motor 
Guide; Excelsior Steel Furnace Com 
pany, furnaces; Frederickson Company, 
salesman wanted; Insect Tube Company, 
ant exterminator; Novelty News Com 
pany, publication; Peoples Portland Ce 
ment Company, cement; Solid Comfort 
Company, easy chairs; Typewriter Dis 
tributing Company, typewriters; Mrs 
A. K. Campkins, corset covers; Fredic 
ton Tours Company, tours; Lexington 
Motor Boat Company, boats; Rohr- 
bacher Auto Tire Pump Company. 
tires; Sterling Mfg. Company, agents 
wanted; Geo. L. Shuman, tours; West- 
cott Motor Car Company, autos; Bees 
Bureau Information, resorts; Burling 
ton Brass Works, faucets; Bank of 
Tampa, banking; Baby Shop, infants’ 
wear; Cunningnam China Company, 
China; J. Chick Investment Com 
pany, real estate; Dean Mfg. Company, 
marine motor; Friedman Shelby Shoe 
Company, shoes; German American 
Post-Card Company, postals; Hall Mfg 
Company, weed destroyer; Hine Thome 
Company, ant exterminator; Jefferson 
County Bldg. & Loan Company, finance; 
Indiana Refining Company, roads; 
Money Against Brains Bureau, finance; 
Merchants Wank & Trust Company, 
banking; Muskegon Knitting Mills. 
hosiery; E. R. Moras, books; Mannie 
Sanit., sanit.; Nasalfilter Company, hay 
fever apparatus; Opportunity League, 
real estate; Western Maple Syrup 
Company, syrup; Wayne Oil Tank & 
Pump Company, oil tanks; White Val- 
ley Gem Company, gems; Students Art 
Magazine, publication; Everglade Maga 
zine, publication; Family Atlas Com 
pany, publication; Glad Tidings Pub 
lication, Publication; Kennelelectric 
Company, hat cleaner; Progress Self 
Help University, correspondence school; 
Robertson & Young, banking; H. H 
Willison, favors; Albright Igniter Cor 

pany, spark plugs; le Handle Con 

pany, grip handles; Chas. A. Coye, 
hammocks; M. C. Dow, face cream: 
I. D. L. Mfg. Company, shampoo; Roc! 
River Cotton Company, cotton. 

borg Judd, porch swir Amarillo Ir 

provement Company, real estate; D. 
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hur Bowman, finarce; Century Bank- 
ng Company, banking; Davis & Struve 
;ond Company, finance; C. Esbrayat, 
nnance; Ft. Stockton Irrigation Land 
ompany, real estate; Ginseng Corpora- 
ion of America, Ginseng; Greene Ab- 
tract & Loan Company, finance; T. 
Ybermayer, poultry book; Russell Mill- 
Milling Company, flour; Reeves 
‘ulley Company, pulleys; Rosenthal 
ding Furniture Company, furniture; 
Xogue River Corn Orchard Company, 
eal estate; Radio Company, polish 
oth; Trade-mark Title Company, trade- 
iarks; Waterloo Cement Machine Com 
iny, cement mixer; Western Stock & 
sond Company, finance; C. A. EI- 
en & Co., maps; Los Angeles Invest 
ompany, builders; P. G. Mayhew & 
o., cotton: Atlas Stamping Company, 
ok marks; Creamery Package Com- 
any, ice freezer; Home Skirt Mark- 
Company, skirts; North Tampa Land 
ompany, real estate; Ulen Sutherlin 
Co., finance; Mabley Button Fast- 
ner Company, button fastener; H. 
Stern Company, ostrich feathers; Velie 
\lotor Vehicle Company, autos; Block 
ight Company, lights; D. & L. Bates, 
irdinieres; Bacon Olds & Straight Co., 
nance; Browns’ Home Study School, 
orrespondence school; Toledo Safety 
Razor Company, razors; Day & Han- 
en Security Co., finance; Evening 
Post, Publication; Fresh Air Appliance 
Company, sleeping porch; Industrial 
Commission, finance; Idaho Mortgage 
Security Company, finance; A. M. 
Knight & Co., finance; J. H. Lucke, 
igars; Order of Owls, organizer 
anted; Ohio Bus Institute, correspond- 
nee school; Portage Manufacturing 
Company, baby vehicles; W. W. Rich- 
rds, finance;' Sager Loomis Company, 
‘nance; Twinplex Manufacturing Com- 
any, razors; A. Wagner & Levien 
Company, publishers; Omaha World 
ferald, finance; American Knitting 
Mills, sweaters; Auto Blue Book Pub- 
ishers, publication; Brigham Jewell 
Company, crab meat; B. R. Barta (In- 
ternational Drugless Institute), corre- 
spondence school; Dr. C. H. Berry, 
treckle cream; Chicago Technical Col 
ege, correspondence’ school; Home 
Ironing Machine Company, ironing ma- 
ine; Langston Press, sheet music: 
Murine Eye Remedy Company, eye 
é medy Maki ng of America Company, 
iblication; Spencer Apiaries, honey; 
es & Jennings — Land Com- 
pany, real estate: Duluth Corrugated 
fomatarearios Company, garage roofs; 
lless Neckwear Co., neckwear: Flor- 
Homeland Company, real estate; 
‘suernsey Earthenware Company, earth- 
are: Kahn Tailoring Company, 
men’s clothing. McCaskey Register 
Company, registers: Walter E. Orth- 
1 finance: Rowe. Vowel Shorthand 
npan y. correspondence school; State 
Hoard of Immigration, real estate; 
\niog Savings & Building Trust Com. 
ny. banking: Victor Manufacturing 
. razor strops; J. C. Vining Invest- 
nt Company, real estate; Jas. S. 
ren, real estate: Western Clock 
mpany, alarm clocks; Clark Manu 
cturing Company. strainer; Fulton 
fg Company, Vacuum _ Cleaners. 
(Tot ontinued.) 
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The New Science 
of Business 
Management 


The American Magazine an- 
nounces the first complete 
and authoritative account of 
“* Scientific Management,”’ 
written by the originator of 
the system, and its greatest 
and most successful expo- 
nent—Frederick W. Taylor, 
of Philadelphia. 

Increasing value to national 
advertisers of the March and 
subsequent numbers. 

Since Brandeis pointed out 
to the railroads how they could 
save a million dollars a day 
through the adoption of simpler 
and more practical methods, he 
has been swamped with letters 
from business men in all parts 
of the country asking for de- 
tails. He aroused a national de- 
mand for information that is 
overwhelming. Captains of in- 
dustry and their lesser lieuten- 
ants, as never. before, are 
questioning their own way of 
doing things. Self-examination 
is the order of the day. Hence 
the importance of the Taylor 
articles in The American Maga- 
zine. Frederick W. Taylor is 
the famous engineer who 
founded the new ‘€? of busi- 
ness efficiency, and his success- 
ful experiments served Brandeis 
in substantiating many of Bran- 
deis’ claims. 

“The New Science of Busi: 
Management” articles that bogie 
in the MARCH number of 


C[ The 


Cicdll 


MAGAZINE 


will continue through the spring 
and summer months. 

They will thus serve the na- 
tional advertiser in a double 
capacity:—(1) As a_ spotlight 
and checking system on his own 
business. (2) As a means of 
increasing his field of prospects 
among the more substantial class 
of men and women of the coun- 
try. This is YOUR opportunity. 

March forms close Feb. 1st. 

$312 per page. 

PHILLIPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
31 East 17th Street, New York 

150 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ili. 
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WHAT A YEAR OF FARM seassurance of quality and _ the 
ADVERTISING HAS strength of _a guarantee that 
DEVELOPED means something. Only the dealer 
r ; on the ground is in position to 
give such an assurance, and such 
TEXTILE FIRMS GOING AFTER THE a guarantee—for he cannot afford 


F AR MER-— MAIL-ORDER DEPART- 
MENT STORES MAKE SIGNIFICANT 
CAMPAIGN— SOME OF THE AC- 
COUNTS DEVELOPED IN PAST YEAR. 


The most significant event of 
the past vear, to those interested 
in developing the rural market, 
has been the movement of textile 
and dry goods houses to reach the 
farmer 

Priestley Cravenette, Wright's 
Health Underwear and Skinner's 
Satin have all been represented by 
good copy and a serious campaign. 
The Eddystone Prints were in the 
farm press before 1910 and con- 
tinued through the year to build 
up business by a consistent use of 
these mediums. 

At least two of the big depart- 
ment stores east of the Missis- 
sippi have evidently realized that 
the farm field is as much theirs as 
Montgomery Ward’s or Sears- 
Roebuck’s, of Chicago. Wanamak- 
er has advertised a piano in sev- 
eral farm papers and Macy’s, of 


New York, has advertised more 
generaily its mail-order depart- 
ment 


It is pertinent to quote here the 
remarks of a keen observer re- 
garding the effect the installation of 
the parcels post would have upon 
the country dealer. This man as- 
serted that the storekeeper in the 
country must depend upon quality 
of goods if he hopes to survive the 
powerful centralizing forces so 
evidently in operation. He was 
firm in his belief that the country 
dealer had a service to perform 
in the commercial world which is 
his and his alone. The big houses 
situated at a distance from the ru- 
ral consumer cannot render per- 
sonal, face-to-face service which 
the latter constitutionally demands 
in his buying. While they will 
undoubtedly secure a _ large 


amount of the trade that will come 
from the 
cannot 
the rural public 


undiscriminating, they 
make serious inroads upon 
that demands an 





to do otherwise. 

Samuel E. Leith, Eastern man- 
ager of the Associated Farm Pa- 
pers, estimates that nearly fifty 
new general advertisers appeared 
in the farm papers in 1910. About 
eighteen of these were from thi 
Eastern field. Among them are 
Colgate, American Tobacco Com- 
pany, Corn Products Company 
Keystone Watch Company 
South Bend Watch Company 
Washburn-Crosby Flour, Wana- 
maker and Macy, New York Cen- 
tral, as well as the textile adver- 
tisers mentioned above. Willian 
H. Whitney, of the Orange Jud 
papers, places considerable signit! 
cance upon the invasion of the 
farm field by concerns of the typ¢ 
of Wanamaker and Macy’s 

Mr. Leith, in a statement pre 
pared for Printers’ Ink, indicated 
some of the fundamental causes 
making for progress in farm pa- 
per advertising. He said: 

“Nineteen ten was the best and 
most prosperous year’ in the his- 
tory of Agricultural America, for 
the simple reason that I910 sax 
the greatest perfection in agricul- 
tural education—and please do not 
put the credit anywhere else. 

“Our great colleges, ongert. 
mental stations, state granges an 
other societies, the Agricultural 
Department at Washington, our 
lecturers, the railroad instruction 
trains, and last, but not in thi 
smallest sense, least, our greatest 
of all rural educational forces, the 
farm press, all did their best wor! 
during 1910. 

“Good farm papers found 1: 
easy to obtain circulation; first 
because our Government by 
more rigid enforcement of posta’ 
laws has stopped the unlawfu! 
mailing of more than eightee: 
million free sample copies, whic! 
not only deluged the mail- ever 
month with really bad reading 
but served to make some farmer 


indifferent about paying for 
good paper; secondly, because ed 
itors, publishers and _ busines 
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managers are doing their utmost 
to give the reader an “honest 
value’—instructive, interesting and 
iependable paper and at a price 
1e can well afford to pay; thirdly, 
vecause every force for agricul- 
‘ural betterment is doing all in its 
sower to make the farmer a reg- 
ular reader of the good farm pa- 
vers, realizing that the more paid 
subscribers the real farm paper 
secures, the better agricultural 
sonditions are bound to be. 

“Farmers cannot read these pa- 
pers without improving. Gener- 
illy speaking, we find the farmer 

very willing reader—he wants 
the education and is willing to pay 
ior it. 

“In the present generation of 
he American farmers we are 
lealing with sturdy business men 
-men of means, men of ideas, 
men of education, men who sim- 
ply won't stand still. 

“The demand for superior work 
mn farm papers was never equal 
to that of the present time, and 


publishers are very willing to pay 


the price—nothing but the very 
best will do; and this demand for 
superior quality reaches beyond 
the editorial column—it extends 
to type, illustrations. paper, yes, 


even to wrapping and mailing. 


“Our publishers have at last 
iwakened to their own strength 


as real selling forces. They have 
devoted money and time to the 


study of trade conditions and how 
to better them. Data have been 
secured showing the farmer as a 


purchaser of certain goods and his 


bility to secure and pay for them 
“Our advertising patronage of 
1910 increased because city men 
‘f business are daily being forced 


to a higher regard for the pur- 


-hasing ability of the American 
farmer. 
“It is proven to the manufac- 


turer that ninety per cent of the 


farmers are in far better shape 
nancially than are the same ma- 
jority of city folks—they have 
more real money to spend. 
“Do you realize that the farm 
wners on Long Island have a 


‘arger amount of money invested 
in their business than have ninety 
per cent of the merchants of 
Brooklyn? The earning power of 


that farm investment is far the 
largest and sure. 

“1911 will be a still better year 
because all hands on the publish- 
er’s side are determined to push 
the good work of education aiong 
stronger than ever, while every 
one of the selling force, from 
manufacturer to salesman, must 
realize that just so long as this 
process of education continues, 
just so long will the farmer con- 
tinue to grow and improve as a 
consumer and desirable business 
factor. 

“Each year sees a few more 
general advertisers devoting a 
portion of their advertising ap- 
propriation to a trial of farm pa- 
pers. We hold or renew about 
eighty-five per cent of these trial 
orders, and for the very good rea- 
son that we produce results, and 
if I be not greatly mistaken, I9I1 
will see a much larger crop of 
trials and a much larger percent- 
age of successes. 

“Farm business will increase in 
IQII because every one is in much 
better shape to promote and han- 
dle it.” 

Frank W. Lovejoy, of Wallace 
C. Richardson, Inc., says: “From 
poorly printed sheets, the mecca 
of every over-worked patent med- 
icine and ‘gold brick’ scheme, the 
farm papers have risen by sheer 
force of worthiness, to a position 
of respect and prominence. Artis- 
tically made up and _ printed— 
carrying none but the most gilt- 
edge advertising in their ‘col- 
umns—they have demonstrated 
themselves by results. 

“Take as example, the automo- 
bile industry. Two years ago, 
hardly an advertiser was repre- 
sented in the columns, and any 
space over one-quarter page was 
looked upon as a large advertise- 
ment, To-day, a total of twenty- 
six different automobile concerns 
and five tire manufacturers are 
appealing for the farmer’s trade; 
page and half-page space is the 
rule rather than the exception, 
and still more advertisers in the 
same line clamoring for a share 
of the harvest. 

“So it goes, from automobiles 
to candy. Candy, says the lay- 
man—farmers buy candy? He 















































Opportunity 


THE MAGAZINE OF PROGRESS 


with which is incorporated 
THE PROGRESS MAGAZINE 
guarantees a minimum circulation 
during 1911 of 200,000 per month 
and will give a pro rata refund for 
any shortage, furnishing advertisers 


with absolute proof of circulation. 


Quality Circulation 





OPPORTUNITY reaches the high- 
est class of magazine readers—those 
who are in search of information and 
who are bent on accomplishing more. 
The magazine appeals to the strongest 
trait in human nature—self interest— 
and has a great influence on the 
minds of its readers. Write for a 
copy of the magazine and see for 


yourself the class to which it appeals. 


Quantity circulation+quality circu- 
lation at reasonable rates=results 
for advertisers. Take space in 
March and receive fifty thousand 


free circulation. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Published by 
THE ProGress COMPANY 
Cuarces D. MITCHELL, Adv. Mgr. 
210 Monroe STREET 
Cuicaco, IL. 


THOMAS =. SOLLERS RHODES & LEISENRING 





Representative Representatives 
Reliance Building Unity Building 
KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 
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forgets that the farmers’ wives 
and daughters have just as many 
pretty ways and feminine desires 
as their sisters in the city. Toilet 
preparations, too—who ever heard 
of a farmer brushing his teeth? 
‘Heavens, what are we coming to?’ 
But one progressive house was 
willing to take a chance, and ver- 
ify or discredit our contentions 

“A representative was sent into 
the states of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Kansas. H: 
spent two months interviewing 
farmers, visiting dealers and sur- 
veving the field. He found muc! 
that was interesting. Some maga 
zines, newspapers and _ weeklies 
subscribed for, but always a farm 
paper, and where popular fancy 
credited little or no interest in toi 
let preparations, he found already 
existent, a remarkable consump 
tion, but an wunstandardized de 
mand—any brand in stock would 
do. So Colgate is now in th 
farm papers.” 

“Of course, what 1911 holds is 
yet a little too early to predict. At 
this writing, however, I would say 
the greatest strides will be made 
in advertising clothing to the 
farmer. 

“Canned goods, too, will be an 
other novelty to the farm field 
trade-marked line of candy, sev- 
eral lines of underwear, heretofor 
only seen in magazines, as well as 
food products, piano players and 
haberdashery. 

“Auto trucks are to make thei: 
début. Several manufacturers art 
experimenting at the present time 
with trucks suitable for farm use 
and will launch their campaign of 
advertising this year.” 


a 


INDIANAPOLIS STARTS PUBLIC 
ITY CAMPAIGN. 


A “Bigger and Better’? Indianapolis 
is the aim of a campaign begun by the 
Indianapolis Trade Association. TI 
direction of the publicity is in the hand 
of Paul P. Willis, former publicity 
manager of the Overland Automobile 
Conwany. Indianapolis. There is a job 
bers’ and wholesale division, a freight 
division, a factory division and a ‘‘cit; 


beautiful” division, The advertising 
department will be managed along the 
same scientific lines that an advertis 
ing manager lays down for any con 
mercial concern 
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#10 CAR ADVERTISING DE- 
VELOPMENTS. 


0 ADVERTISERS WHO INCREASED 
HEIR SPACE— NEW ADVERTISERS 
EVELOPED DURING THE YEAR — 
ETTER RESULTS INDICATED, 


o the advertiser studying the 
car-advertising field, it is interest- 
ing to note what other advertis- 
er- have done during the past 
year—who have increased space 
and who have become users oi 
car space for the first time. The 
careful standardization of this me- 
dium, and the more intelligent use 
ot copy for it, has made car cards 

medium meriting the best 
thought of advertisers. 

‘he following lists, secured 
from the Street Railways Adver- 
tisiig Co., New York, controlling 
two-thirds of American street-car 
space, gives a good indication of 
the year. 

dvertisers who have increased 

space during past year are: 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., using prac- 
tically every street car system in 
the United States; the Corno 
Mills Co., with National Oats; 
Knox Gelatine, Lever Bros., Wal- 
ter M. Lowney & Co., who have 
taken five-year contracts; the Na- 
tional Starch Co., Neumann-Allen 
Tooth Powder. Thos. J. Lipton 
Co., who reduced advertising ex- 
penditures during the panic; 
United Shirt & Collar Co., and 
the Welch Grape Juice. 

\mong those who did not in- 
crease their ‘use of cars materially, 
but who maintained a steady pat- 

mage, are the American Sugar 
Retining Co., Coca-Cola, Earl & 
Wilson, Gillette Razor, Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx, Helbrook’s 
Worcestershire Sauce, Lautz Bros., 
with their Snow Boy Washing 
Powder, Mennen, National Bis- 
cuit Co., Procter & Gamble. Sa- 
polio, Shredded Wheat, Smith & 
Wesson, Wrigley, Beatrice Cream- 
ery Company, Beech-Nut Packing 
Company, Joseph Burnett Com- 
pany. Everwear Hosiery Com- 
pany: N. K. Fairbank Company, 
5 ds’ Milling Company, B. J. 


Johnson Soap Company, John Lu- 
cas Company, paint, I. W. Lyon 


compensation 








(© you agree with 

Emerson that the 
Law of Compensation 
gets even with the man 
who wants a de Luxe job 
cheap ? 


Then you think a man 
might pay too little for 
his printing ? 


You are right ! 


Our prices are based on 
cost of production and 
include a living profit for 
the printer. 
But we neither live 
on Fifth Avenue nor 
frequent the Great White 
Way onights - and our 
plant is out of the high 
rent district. 


So when you tell us 
*” Please estimate’’, please 
remember that the price 
is right. 


If it seems too low, that 
is because our experience 
has led us to anticipate 
your business right 


along. 


The Reliance Press 
300 to 310 E. 22d St. 
New York 


Schlegel Building, Cor. 2d Ave.) 
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“Answering 
your letter of 
the 19th, you 
may ship me--” 


Do your form letters 
draw as many such re- 
plies as they might? 


Granting that your list 
and your copy are right, 
the fault is in the form 
ot the letter. 


Almost any form letter 
gets attention of some 


kind. 


But only the perfectly 
typed letter gets your 
man in a favorable atti- 
tude of mind. 


May we show you form 
letters that make the re- 
cipient forget the form 
and center his thought on 
the proposition itself? 


May we explain why such 
form letters are not more 
common? 


May we _ submit facts 
about comparative results 
from the two kinds of 
letters? 


2.0.7.7. 


American Letter Co. 


Patentees and Sole Operators of the 
Typewriter Press 

64-68 Fulton St. New York City 

Telephone John 1958 
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& Son, tooth powder, Nugget 
Shoe Polish, Quaker Oats, Sloan's 
Liniment, Southern Cotton Oil 
Company, and Southern Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Amongst the newcomers in tie| 
street car ranks, are the follow-| 
ing: B. T. Babbitt & Co., Frisb e, | 
Coon & Co., collars; George 3. 
Hurd, stationery; R. H. Ingers I 
& Bro., watches ; Jersey Creme} 
Co., soda fountain extract; Kel- 





Lewis Cigar Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Oakland Chemical Com- 
pany, Phoenix Mufflers, Brighton 
Garters and Paris Garters. 

The Sealshipt Oyster Compai 
took quite a wide territory. 

T. T. Snider Preserve Com- 
pany took material space for Sni- 
der’s Ketchup and Pork and 
Beans. 

Standard Oil Company entered 
into a large street car contract for 
Parowax. 

Cherry Mash, a new soda foun 
tain drink, has been spreading 
rapidly. 


ee 
EQUIPPING THE NEW OFFICE OF 
THE ADVERTISING MANAGERS. 
ASSOCIATION OF NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
MANAGERS. 
New York, Jan. 9, 1911. 
Managing Editor of Printers’ Ink: | 

Please send us at once a bill for | 
two subscriptions to Printers’ Inx for 
one year for this Association. I will 
then put through a voucher for the | 
amount and you will receive eck 
promptly. 

The scissors will be applied to these 
copies, and the articles classified 
filed as data for the use of mer 
of our Association. So, for examp] 
should a member (desire informatio: 
the subject of “Price Maintenance,’ 
among other things, I will have a couple 
of dozen articles from Printers’ INK 
covering that subject. 

W. A. Martin, JR» 
Secretar 
-o--—_—__—__- 

The Jenuary meeting and banqt 
the Publicity Club, of Springfield, 
the most successful in the history of 
this organization. The speakers \ were: 
Robert Tinsman, vice-president of the 
Federal Advertising Agency; S. 2 
Latshaw, New England advertising man- 
ager and textile expert of the (| s 
Publishing Company, and Edw. F 











— 


Trefz, advertising counsellor of the 
United Bill Posters of: the Unite 
States and Canada. The meeting was 


largely attended by the merchants 
publicity men of Springfield, and: 
of the advertising men from ton 
and other New England cities were 
present. 
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The Only Live Stock and 
Farm DAILY In The 
Entire Northwest 


The one publication on which the Live Stock Dealers and 
Farmers interested in live stock depend for their daily mar- 
ket information— 


The official paper for the only stock yards and packing 
center in the Northwest— 
Ts the 


South St. Paul Daily 


REPORTER 


Published at the Union Stock Yards, So. St. Paul, Minn. 


To Advertisers who want to get in touch with the Live 
Stock Growers, Feeders and Dealers of the Northwest the 
Reporter is the one and only medium. 


It completely covers the Northwestern Live Stock Field. 


And the live stock business of this busy Northwestern pack- 
ing center is well worth going after—during 1910 it reached 
the enormous total of 


$50,000,000 


The Reporter's advertising rates are away below the average class 
medium—and the circulation is guaranteed. Statements of both fur- 
nished upon application. 


E. L. Ocitviz, Publisher, J. H. Furtone, Adv. Rep., 
Reporter Building, Dispatch Building, 
South St. Paul, Minn. St. Paul, Minnesota. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON CO., Chicago Representative 
The Rookery, Chicago, Ill. 
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A Record of Achievement Unparal 


When a publication advances more in TWELVE 
MONTHS than any of its competitors have advanced 
in TWELVE YEARS, there surely must be a reason. 
Moreover, it proves beyond all doubt that there exists 
a demand for the paper which heretofore has re- 
mained unfilled. 

During the past year 


THE INTERSTATE GROCER 


—Absorbed The Eli Grocer & General Merchant, 
a publication started five years ago to put The Inter- 
state Grocer “out of business.” 

—Almost doubled its circulation by increasing its 
subscription list 50% over that of 1909. 

—Increased its number of pages from 8 to 12 to 
accommodate the demand for news and advertising 
space—its advertising patronage showing the remark- 
able gain of 75% over 1909. 

—Collected more than 85% of its total subscription 
list during the year. 

—Increased its expenses 72%, most of which was 
spent in buying “brains” to make its reading matter 
more educational, and to make better retail grocers. 
—Started a new era in grocery trade-journalism by 
teaching its subscribers every detail of store-manage- 
ment from handling clerks to cost accounting. 
—Saved its readers thousands of dollars by showing 
them where and how to save money in hundreds of 
ways. 

—Brought results to its advertisers they never 
dreamed of. 

—Made its cost of subscription and advertising. the 
best investment that subscriber and advertiser could 
make. 
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9,169 Copies 
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leled in Grocery Trade-Journalism—= 
Facts About The Interstate Grocer 


—Has the largest proven paid circulation of any 
grocery paper in this country. 
















—Is universally recognized as the most practical, in- 


structive and influential grocery trade-paper pub- 
lished. 


—Has the lowest advertising rate per thousand 
suaranteed paid circulation of any grocery publica- 
‘ion in the United States. 


—Maintains nine department editors outside of its 
regular staff who write exclusively for it, covering 
practically every phase of the grocery business. 


—Pays out yearly more money for telegraphic news 
than all grocery papers combined. 


4 trade-paper which so thoroughly covers the 
grocery trade as The Interstate Grocer does, can be 
made a tremendous power for introducing foodstuffs 
and other goods sold and distributed through the 
retail grocers of the Great Middle-West and South. 


Write for sworn affidavit of circulation; advertising 
rate card, and copy of the paper containing 100 
voluntary expressions from grocers, saying what they 
think of it, and thoroughly proving that The 
Interstate Grocer is read. 


Average Weekly Circulation For December 


THE INTERSTATE GROCER 


ST. LOUIS, MO. GEO. J. SCHULTE, General Manager 
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FARM PAPERS STIMULATE 
DEMAND FOR TRADE- 
MARKED ROOFING. 





REASON-WHY COPY SUPPLEMENTED 
BY FORCEFUL DEALER WORK—CRE- 
ATING A READY-MADE CLIENTELE 
FOR THE DEALER—HOW THE 
TRADE PAPERS WERE USED. 


By Herbert H. Smith. 

The tremendous growth in busi- 
ness of some of the larger mail- 
order houses of the West has 
been the inciting cause of exten- 
sive advertising of trade-marked 
goods in a number of profitable 
lines handled by the firms which 
sell by mail. Roofing paper is 
one of the lines which has been 
largely sold by mail-order con- 
cerns and for which a strong rep- 
utation for a particular brand has 
been developed through dealers. 

The Union Roofing Company 
of St. Paul, making Gal-va-nite, 
has been successful in stimulating 
builders to order a_ particular 
brand through their local dealers. 
There has been wide diversitv in 
the number of brands of roofing 
paper on the market, some of 
them being made by the same fac- 
tories and branded to suit the 
jobber. 

Seeing an opportunity to ham- 
mer on one brand, backed by 
goods of quality, the Union Roof- 
ing Company has been engaged in 
a general farm paper and country 
weekly campaign of several years, 
backed by good supplemental ad- 
vertising. Advertisements of the 
argumentative, reason-why copy 
have persistently urged a demand, 
and at the same time the dealers 
have not been forgotten in the 
trade papers. 

The advertising does not stop 
with a creating of the demand. 
The manufacturers have given no 
end of attention to a system of 
co-operative work between them- 
selves and the dealers. This was 
a connecting link between general 
publicity and the retailers. With 
the initial order for Gal-va-nite 
the dealer is sent a catchy win- 
dow display consisting of a little 
building covered with the roofing 
preparation, with display hangers, 





samples, folders, booklets and full 
instructions how to create inter- 
est in the “triple asphalt-coated, 
mica-plated roofing.” The dealer 
is also sent free ten heavy car- 
penter’s aprons with an ad for 
the roofing and a stencil so that 
the dealer may add his name. 
The aprons are to be given away 
to workmen in the town. 

As soon as the first order is 
sent, the dealer is asked for a list 
of his customers and all other 
prospective users of _ roofing. 
These are circularized by the 
manufacturers, the consumer be- 
ing referred to Mr. So-and-So as 
the Gal-va-nite dealer, and all 





GOOD COPY FOR TRADE-MARK ROOFING IN 
FARM PAPERS. 


booklets sent out have the dealer’s 
name attached. Thus by the time 
the dealer gets his supply of roof- 
ing a potentially strong demand 
has already been created for the 
product. ; 
The dealer is also offered a list 
of twenty-four cuts of various 
sizes for advertising in the local 
papers. They are mortised for 
the dealer’s name and sent free. 
That these methods have been 
effective is shown by the increased 
capacity of the plant, doubled 
twice within three years. ‘The 
goods have been on the market 
for twelve years but have been 
nationally advertised for only six 
years. The St. Paul concern has 
also been compelled to add thirty- 


























ve warehouses in various parts 
,’ the country to facilitate the 
indling of the demand for the 
‘oduct. 

Just as the mica plating of the 
ro luct is emphasized by the 
nanufacturers as a distinguishing 
poit in the product, the adver- 
tisirg has all been centered about 
the “Galva Knight,” an imitation 
pi the knight of old, carrying a 








roll of roofing paper. This figure 
hppcars somewhere in all the ad- 
jvertising sent out and in all the 
buts offered dealers for their own 
advertising. It is also on each 
jpor'ion of the product. 
| ———__ ++ ——— 
FURTHER LIGHT ON COUPON 
REGULATIONS. 


The existing regulation of the Post- 
fic: Department on the subject of 
oupons states that they must not be 
arger than 25 per cent of the super- 
ficiai area of the advertisement. It ap- 
hears, after consultation with higher 
ofic'als, however that this statement is 
correct only when applied to adver- 
tisements which do not exceed in size 
ne page of the publication in which 
hey are inserted. If a single advertise- 
nent covers more than one page the 

‘yon may not be the equivalent of 
5 per cent of the superficial area of 
he advertisement as provided by. the 
regulations, but must be restricted to 
5 per cent of one page of the publica- 


on. 


a Ss 
AOW TO FIND A NEW POSITION. 





Kk. C. Hotter PustisHinc CoMPaAny. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Dec. 27, 1910. 
cditor of Printers’ Ink: 

I want to write to advise you that 
hrough my advertisement in PrinTERS’ 
yx I have been able to make a splendid 
‘onnection, and will, after January Ist, 
»e connected with the advertising de- 
artment of the Fargo Daily Courier- 
Vews, 

Hoping to receive your valuable maga- 
tine regularly at my new address, and 
wishing you the compliments of the 
seeson, I remain, 

% N. GUNDERSEN, 
Advertising Manager. 

+o 





' Stanley Tallman, a Janesville, Wis. 
ttorney, is to start suit for the Inland 
ity Press Association, an organization 
f Wisconsin city daily mewspapers, 
gainst the yy and managers of 
he so-called Taft Republican campaign 
ommittee for alleged unpaid advertis- 
mg bills contracted during the recent 
Yr - against Senator La Follette. 
tis also the intention of Mr. Tallman 
0 endeavor to ascertain under supple- 
hentary proceedings who subscribed to 
he $114,000 fund which was spent by 
1¢ committee. There may be a legis- 
tive investigation of the expenditures 
the committee. 
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READ THIS LETTER: 


Monkton, Maryland. 
Feb. 3rd, 1910. 
3-in-One Oil Co., 
New York City. 
Gentlemen:—Thank you 
for the sample of “3-in-One.” 
After using it on a strop of 
at least 30 years’ usage in 
the sharpening of a razor 
which was made 100 years 
ago, the effect was simply 
marvelous, sustaining in 
every respect all the claims 
set forth in your circular, 
“A Razor Saver for Shavers.” 
Yours truly, 
A. R. MITCHELL, M.D. 


3-in-One applied to 
strop and razor blade 
makes self-shaving a 
pleasure. Puts a fine cut- 
ting edge on any razor, 
safety or ordinary. 

There’s a reason. Send 
for scientific circular and 
FREE SAMPLE — or 
buy big 8 oz. bottle—50 
cts.; 3 oz.— 25cts.; trial 
size—l0 cts. At 
any store. i 





8-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY E 
12 Broadway, New York 
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BUILDING UP A BUSINESS 
LIBRARY. 


ADVANTAGES OF A GOOD LIBRARY— 
LACK OF MANY THOROUGH BOOKS 
—COLLATERAL READING AS A 
BUSINESS AID—WM. H. INGERSOLL 
AND SEYMOUR EATON ON BUSI- 
NESS BOOKS. 


Some years ago a leading ad- 
vertising agency, when it had built 
a magnificent, extensive “library” 
room, set about filling up the long 
rows of shelves with books. The 
list of books it could make up in 
the office didn’t fill a “five-foot” 
shelf, so it placed a standing order 
with its bookseller to supply it 
with all new works on business 
topics as fast as issued. The 
books have been supplied as or- 
dered, and the order continues in 
force, but the first shelf in the 
business library is yet to be filled! 

Good business books are few in 
number. Practically all of those 
worth reading have been pub- 
lished within the past ten years 
and some of the best within two 
or three years. Business books 
of any kind, good, bad and in- 
different, are far from plentiful. 
To build up any sort of a library 
at all, you are forced to give a 
very elastic meaning to the word 
business, and include within its 
scope works of a_ specializing 
character, such as treatises on 
banking, finance, transportation, 
accounting, shop practice, etc., 
books which no doubt are valu- 
able to men engaged in each spe- 
cific line but are too full of de- 
tail to be of practical value to 
those engaged in other lines. To 
be specific, really helpful books on 
advertising and selling are very 
few. Most of them are of the 
omnibus theoretical variety. 

Books like these will figure, 
however, in any list of the busi- 
ness classics we know of. If, for 
example, we wish to make out a 
list of, say, the “ten best books” 
on business, as Mr. W. H. Inger- 
soll, the general manager of Rob- 
ert Ingersoll & Bro, of New 
York City, was interested enough 
the other day to do, we shall find 
that six of the ten are of a spe- 
cializing character. 


“First on the list,’ says Mr. 
Ingersoll, “I would put Veblen’s 
‘Theory of Business Enterprise,’ 
because it is introductory in its 
nature. This, and Parsons’ ‘Busi- 
ness Administration’ are funda- 
mental in relation to the first de- 
partment of business, which, | 
take it, is the administration. 
Parsons I put second. ‘The fea- 
ture next in importance to ad- 
ministrative is the financial, and 
Rollins’ ‘Financing an Enter-. 
prise,’ and Garrison’s little vol- 
ume on ‘Accounting Every Busi- 
ness Man Should Know,’ would 
make third and fourth on my 
list. 

“The next important feature ofa 
business is the supplv or manu- 
facturing end, and I would feel 
obliged to add three verv impor- 
tant books to cover this. For one 
of them, Emerson’s ‘Efficiency.’ 
I wouldn’t take a thousand dol- 
lars, if I couldn’t replace it. It 
ought to be considered indis- 
pensable to any business man. 
Carpenter’s ‘Profit-Making Man- 
agement’ and Diemer’s ‘Factory 
Organization and Administra- 
tion’ go with it. All three of 
these get a little away from mer- 
chandising proper, but they will 
richly repay study. Last in analy- 
sis comes the selling or sales de- 
partment of business. Here | 
would put down Walter Dill 
Scott’s ‘Theory of Advertising,’ 
and if it is out yet, in book form, 
his new work on ‘Selling.’ That 
leaves one more place. I would 
like to include ‘Business as It Is 
Done in the Great Commercial 
Centers,’ but for the sake of com- 
prehensiveness, I would set down 
instead some good work on com- 
mercial law, such as _ Parsons’ 
‘Laws of Business.’ I think it 
would be difficult to duplicate 
these names. A few others may 
be just as good, but there are 
none better, I believe. There’s 
another book, pure fiction, but 
very helpful, that I certainly 
would add if there were another ~ 
place, and. that is Lorimer’s ‘Let- 
ters of a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son.’” 

Some years ago there was 
nothing better of a general na- 
ture than the instructive books 
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From a Pencil and Pad to More 
Than a Million a Year 


Ten years ago the physical assets of this busi- 
ness consisted of a pencil, a pad, a desk, 
and a telephone. 


The business has grown, in the interim, to a 
volume of more than a million a year; 
because of what the man who wielded 
the pencil was able to write upon the pad. 


It has grown because the head of one great 
company has said to the head of another; 
and he, in turn, to a third; and so on to 
the present chapter: “Yes, employ these 
people in preference to anyone else.” 


So, the great growth of the past ten years, ac- 
complished so quietly that none, save its 
own clientele, have known, is really a re- 
ward for Services Rendered by the man 
with his pencil and pad. 


If it warms your heart to encounter unselfish appreciation, 
send for the book which reprints Five Night Telegrams and a 
Letter sent a few weeks ago by clients of this company to a 
prospective advertiser. 


If you care for it, ask also for a copy of the booklet con- 
taining the ten articles on Retail Advertising written by Mr. 
MacManus for the Chicago Tribune and now being issued in 
a second edition. 


The MacManus Company 


1623 Farmer's Bank B'ldg 601-608 Ford B'idg 1337 Nicholas B’ldg 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Detroit, Michigan Toledo, Ohio 
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of Seymour Eaton, “How to Do 
Business” and “100 Lessons in 
Business.” 

“I have wanted for a long time,” 
said Mr. Eaton, recently, “to tell 
in a short and simple way, for the 
sake of our young men, what 
modern business is in all its dif- 
ferent branches. There is need 
for such a book. If it were only 
simple enough and not made too 
bulky or expensive—a dollar or 
two is enough—it would have a 
wide sale, and do a great deal 
of good.” 

It is natural that satisfactory 
works of a general and non-tech- 
nical nature should wait on the 
specializing books, when we con- 
sider the sources of our business 
literature. All of the best or 
nearly all comes from three tech- 
nical sources—the accountants 
and production engineers; maga- 
zines like the Journal of Account- 
ing and Engineering Magazine; 
and the universities, which, with- 
in the past few years, have been 
adding professional schools on 
commerce, accounting, and busi- 
ness administration. 

When such brilliant results 
have been obtained at the produc- 
tion end of business by men like 
Taylor and Carpenter and Die- 
mer—millions of dollars in the ag- 
gregate have been saved by scien- 
tific management—it is a little 
vexatious to observe the obsta- 
cles their methods are encoun- 
tering at the selling end. Ele- 
mentary as is the proposition that 
salesmen can be trained and their 
work systematized, it yet comes in 
for a fine show of contempt from 
the large majority of managers. 

“I have often wished,” said a 
manager of another kind, the 
head of one of the largest selling 
organizations of its kind in the 
country, “that there were some 
practical and inexpensive book 
that I could put into the hands of 
my salesmen and get them to 
study, as a basis for me to build 
upon. We need something that 
will teach men their powers and 
how to use and develop them, as 
well as teach the principles and 
methods of business. I have not 
found anything yet which is just 
the thing. If I could, it would 
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save me a lot of work. Everv- 
thing is either too voluminous aid 
literal, or too brief and super- 
ficial Emerson’s ‘Efficiency’ 
comes nearest the mark, in sug- 
gestiveness, at least. Something 
like this, aimed at the sales 
department, would hit the bull's 
eye.” 

Here is a list ‘of books on bu:i- 
ness, which comprises nearly 
everything of a general nature 
and a few of the leading works of 
a special nature, selected with ref- 
erence to the needs of the average 
business man: 


Advertising. 


About Advertising and Printing—N. C. 
Fowler, Jr. 

Advertising Phrases—William Henry 
Baker. 

Advertising—Powers, John O. 

Advertising — Howard Bridgewater 
(English hy. 

Art & Science of Advertising, The— 
George French. 

Art and Literature of Business—Charies 
Austin Fates. 

Art of Advertising, The—William 
Stead. 

Astir—John Adams Thayer. 

Financial Advertising—Lewis. 

Forty Years an Advertising Agent— 
George P. Rowell. 

Fowler’s oe (encyclopedia)—N. 
C. Fowle 

Good hiewtiies ~~ Cite Austin 
Bates. 

History of Advertising—Henry Samp 


son. 

How to Make Advertising Pay—Sey- 
mour Eaton. 

Imagination in Business—L,. F. Deland. 

Law of Advertising and Sales—C. 
Chapman. 

Mahin's Advertising Data Book—John 
Lee Mahin. ' 

Modern Advertising—Calkins & Hol- 


en. 

Photography in Advertising—J. H. 
Adams. : 

Poster Advertising—G. H. E. Hawkins. 

Practical Publicity—Truman A. De 
Weese. 

Practical Advertiser—H. Powell. 

Principles of Advertising—D. Starch. 

Psychology of Advertising, The—W. D 
Scott. ; 

Science of Advertising, The—N. W. 

yer on. 

Science of Advertising—Edwin Balmer 

Sermons on Advertising — Seymour 
Eaton. 

Secrets of the Mail-Order Trade—Sam- 
uel Sawyer. 

Secrets of the Mail-Order Trade— 
George F. Terry. 

ad Aavetiing—Tlancy S. Bu 


ng. 
Suoeunetel Advertising—J. A. Mac 
Donald. 
Theory of Advertising, The—W. D. 
Scott. 
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Selling. 
Ethics & Principles of Salesmanship— 
E ussell. 


How to Write Letters that Win—Sys- 
rem. 

H:.man Nature in Selling Goods—J. H. 
ollins. 

M : agg Sell Things—Walter D. 
00 

Ove > A Ways and Schemes y 

\ttract Trade—I. P. Fox and B. 

orbes. 

neiples of Salesmanship, The—Wm. 

\. Corbion. 

es Plans—Thomas A. Bird. 

esmanship—A. F. Sheldon. 

entific Salesmanship—Pierce. 

pe in Letter Writing—Sherwin 

ody. 


Mnnn 


Law. 


> 


nerican Business Law—Chamberlain. 
Conditional Sales—F. B. Hering. 
Laws of Business—Parsons. 


Reference Books 


Crobb’s English Synonymes—George 
rabb. 


Dictionary of English 
Richard Soule. 
English Synonyms, Antonyms & Prep- 
ositions—James H. Fernald. 
Roget’s Thesaurus—P. M. Roget. 


Synonymes— 


Business Administration 


ulding Business—Fowler. 

siness Management—F. W. Taylor. 
1 rw Organization—Dicksee (Eng_ 
lish 

Susiness Organization—Sparling. 
Corporate Organization—Thomas. Con- 
yngton. 
Corporate 
yngton, 
Efficiency—Emerson. 

Factory Organization and Administra- 
tion—Diemer. 

Profit Making Management—Carpenter. 
Shop Management (Principles of Sci- 
entific Management)—F. W. Taylor. 
Starting in Life—Fowler. 


Management—Thomas_ Con- 


Theory of Business Enterprise—Veb- 
Financial. 
Ranking Problems—Morawetz. 





Corporation Finance—Greene. 

Corporate Finance and Accounting—H. 
_C. Bentley. 

Financing an Enterprise—Francis Coo- 
per. 

Funds and Their Use—Cleveland. 

Hiandbook on Currency and Wealth— 
W aldron. 

Modern Bank—Fiske. 

Money and Investments—Rollins. 

Money, Exchange and Banking — 

_ Easton. 

rust Finance—Meade. 

Work of Wall Street—Sereno S. Pratt, 


Accounting, 


\cecunting Every Business Man Should 

\now—Garrison. 

Accounting Theory and 
Greendlinger. 


Accounts—W. M. Cole. 


Practice— 


Depreciation—Matheson. 

Dicksee’s Auditing (American Edition) 
—Montgomery. 

Credit. 

Credit and Its Uses—Prendergast. 
Typography Engraving, Paper, etc. 

American Manual of Typography, The— 
Oswald Publishing Co. 

Art & Practice of Typography—E. G. 
Gress. 

Concerning Type—A. S. Carnell. _ 

Design and Color in Printing—F. 
Trezise. 

Dictionary of Engraving—W. H. Baker. 

[Tine Photo Engraving—William Gam- 


ble. 

Miller’s Guide (paper buyers’ hand- 
book)—J. T. Miller. 

Penrose Pictorial Annual, The—A. W. 
Penrose. 

Practical Engraver—G. A. Banner. 

Practice of Typography, The—Theodore 
DeVinne (three volumes). 

Principles of Design, The—E. A. 
Batchelder. 

Printing in Relation to Graphic 
George French. 

Printing—C. T. Jacobi (English). 

Printing and Writing Material—A. M. 
Smith. 


Art— 


English Composition, etc. 


A Desk Book of Errors in English—F. 
H. Vizetelly. 

Art of Writing and Speaking the Eng- 
lish Language—Sherwin Cody. 

Principles of Rhetoric—A. S. Hill. 

— Phelps & H. A. 


Fr 
Wades for the Press—Robert Luce. 


General. 

American Communities—Hinds. 
American Business and Accounting 
Cyclopedia—Beach (four volumes). 

American Business Methods. 

American Railway Transportation— 
Johnson. 

Business as It Is Done in Great Com- 
mercial Centres. 

Business Ethics—Brooks. 

Business Men’s Library (System). 

Business Success—Cottingham. 

Business Success—Cannon and others. 

Education and Industrial Evolution— 
Carlton. 

Elements of Transportation—Johnson. 

Empire of Business—Carnegie. 

Encyclopedia of Commerce. 

How to Do Business—Seymour Eaton. 

oo Commercial  Policies— 
1S. 

Introduction to Study of Commerce— 
F. 


Clow 

Letters of a “Self. Made Merchant to His 
Son—Lorimer. 

Making of a Merchant—Higginbotham 
and others. 

Modern Corporation, 
Conyngton. 

Modern Industrialism. 

One Hundred Lessons in Business— 
Seymour Eaton. 

Partnership Relations—Thomas Con- 
yngton. 

Patents—Prindle. 

Pushing to the Front—Marden. 

Pushing Your Business—T. D. Mc- 
iregor, . 
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Random Reminiscences—Rockefeller. 
Searchlights—Colman. 

Social Enginecring—Tolman. 

Starting in Life—Fowler. 

Talks by an old Storekeeper—Farring- 


ton. 
The Market and Psychology—Muen- 
sterberg (in ‘‘American Problems’’). 
What e Can Learn from German 
Business Methods—Magee (five vol- 


umes). 
Work, Wages and Profit—Gantt. 
+0. 





READERS AS CENSORS OF ADS. 


“Creating a censorship of advertising, 
stated differently,” said Herman Philip- 
son in an address to the Dallas, Tex., 
Advertising League, “is the creation 
or moulding of public sentiment to the 
extent of rightly accepting or rejecting 
an advertised offer by the impression 
of the advertisement for either a favor- 
able or unfavorable verdict in the mind 
of the reader, a method of arriving at 
a correct and instantaneous conclusion 
when buying an article as the result of 
an advertisement. 

“The question naturally arises, ‘By 
what method shall the buying public be 
enabled to differentiate between the 
good and the bad, as advertised?” By 
what method shall the public be guided 
as to the advantageous and the dis- 
advantageous? By education—educa- 
tion by example, by experience gained 
in purchasing in the past. By educa- 
tion; how shall we educate? There is 
but one logical method. By educating 
the advertisers—the advertisers who 
educate the buying public. It is the 
advertisers with whom rests the creation 
of a censorship of advertising and after 
the advertisers comes the whole gamut 
of those who aid in placing advertising 
before the buying public—advertising 
managers, copy writers and mediums.” 

———+o+—___ 


ENTERPRISING GERMAN 
ADVERTISER. 


A remarkable picture is one of the 
souvenirs of the jubilee celebration of 
3erlin University, which recently took 
place. It was made in the aula of the 
university when the German Emperor 
was delivering the address and shows 
the speaker on the dais facing the stand- 
ing audience of dignitaries, whose backs 
only are visible. Possibly due to a 
freak on the part of the camera, the 
standing men seem all to be bald- 
headed, and an enterprising manufac- 
turer of hair tonic has reproduced the 
picture on an advertising circular, in 
which he says: “How different these 
great men would appear had they used 
my hair invigorator and my remedy 
against baldness.”—London Globe. 

7 


~+04 
NEW ADVERTISING CORPORA- 
TIONS. 








The Great Eastern Advertising Com- 
pany, of Boston, has been incorporated 
for $50,000. The president is F. M. 
Libby, and treasurer, A. J. Crosbill, 
Boston. ok 

The Osman & Budd _ Advertising 
Agency, of Philadelphia, has been in- 
corporated with.a capital of $15,000. 


SELDEN PATENT MONOPOLY DE 
CLARED VOID. 


The. long legal fight instituted 
George B. Selden and his associates 
against the Ford Motor Company a 
other manufacturers of automobiles, 
extending over many years, for 
fringement on the Selden patents 
motors, came to a conclusion last weck 
when Judge Noyes of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals announced tlic 
court’s opinion reversing the decis‘o: 
of Judge Hough, made a year ago, 
holding the validity of the Selden ; 
ents, and granting an injunction against 
the Ford Company, and Messrs. P 
hard and Leasser. In other wor 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, by 
versing Judge Hough knocked out the 
famous ‘Selden patents.”’ 

Judge Noyes, writing the decision of 
the higher court, holds that the Otto 
improved machine used by the Ford 
Company is the equivalent of the Sel- 
den engine, but asserts that the de 
fendants do not infringe by employing 
it as an element in the motor vehicles. 

To the public that buy automobiles 
and the manufacturer that makes t 
the decision of the court will mear 
much. Especially is this true of the 
dependent maker who has been living 
in more or less dread of the final re 
sult of the ten years’ legal battle which 
ended to-day. 

It will not mean the lowering of 
prices this year, as they have been fixed 
already, but in 1912 the case may 
different as makers have invested - 
lions in fine automobile-making ma 
chinery, and factory production will, 
therefore, be at the maximum, and 
models more or less standard so that 
the expense of construction will be 
lowered. 











ccna aeeieie 
WELL-KNOWN MEN TO SPEAK 
AT ROCHESTER. 

At the dinner of the Rochester Ad 
Club, on January 26, the speakers will 
be Manley M. Gillam, advertising 
counsel of the New York Herald, on 
“Business and Advertising;’” Thomas 
Balmer, advertising director of_ the 
Woman’s World, on “Who Is_ Your 
Customer; How Do You Know; Where 
Does He Live; Why Is He Your Cus- 
tomer; Who Fixes Your Selling 
Price?”; and Julius Schneider, adver- 
tising manager of the “Fair,” Chicago, 
who will speak on ‘‘The Responsive 
Chord in Advertising.” 

The Rochester Ad Club now has a 
membership of two hundred, which is 
its limit and a waiting list of thirty-five. 

———— +o —_—_ 


The George Advertising Simms Com- 
pany has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital to do a general advertising busi- 
ness at New Orleans. The officers are 
George A. Simms, president; Edwin F. 
Worms, vice-president and _ treasurer, 
and Charles N. Worms, secretary. 

—_—_+o——— 


The Detroit Adcrafters, on January 
5, listened to addresses on “Trade Jour- 
nals.” by Elmer Crawford, Frank 
Standart, J. Newton Nind, Jr., of 
Grand Rapids, and Max R. Davies. 
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RECORD OF MAGAZINE ADVERTISING FOR 1910-1909 
MAGAZINES CARRYING GENERAL ADVER- | Uncle Renius....... 189,446 ...00. 
ates erarue Harper’s Bazar...... 129,710 125,879 
and Sai 
ile ’ : ‘ aia sul MAGAZINES CARRYING BOTH GENERAL AND 
’ Everybody’s ASSETS 895, 431, CLASS ADVERTISING. 
i Cosmopolitan ...... 352,664 349,351 
veck ; ‘ 1910 1909 
ates McCRUTS. 2s enesces 335,344 348.308 Motos 839,901 
t Review of Reviews.. 383,633 344,432 Country i ee 457,485 402,695 
S HameGOR'S . . 0<\0.0.v.0%'s 339,360 202,804 me as y : cia:a 501m <oaaee 411,700 
er Pa 5 527 Suburban Life...... 190,753 144, 593 
pat ee etree ese 588,088 — International Studio. — | eee 
inst \merican .......+6. 300,785 282,054 | Outing ............ 156,437 134,296 
P NEP <snacansece 296,868 309,268 es £ — 149,728 eames 
Dr ’ ee 284,105 312,105 Field an tream... 146,292 139,627 
World's Work . a a roe eer 141,793 117,963 
e SUNSEt seeeeereeeees 266,8 , House Beautiful.... 120,064 ...... 
Harper’s Monthly... 287,982 225,865 | Recreation ... ree 106,154 79,686 
Cs ened 223,894 219,146 | Technical World.... ben 115,092 
P ine. eS oro 220,840 ...... Craftsman ......... 100,050 ...... 
ee ce rer 168,227 173,141 | Am. Homes & Garden 77,119 ...... 
R ss wh naseues 145,600 157,029 i 
Corrent Literature.. 140,503 119,266 ; ae . . 
Megeameesctcacn estas 140,208 133,869 ee ee 
Peat Oe :ais waco &. 128,600 103,840 1910 1909 
PASSER: aes oe eu wae 118,013 109,206 Ee eee 566,504 440,106 
them AUIOGHG- wens cx.63 105,690 89,049 | Ladies’ Home Journal 387,457 359,020 
! AiG csc os 0cciges OB AOL § .cccce Wonen’s Home Com. 312,915 283,802 
n All Sere core a's 85,506 62,976 Good Housekeeoing. 284,615 296,715 
ivIng Human. Life... 84,746 ...... Delineator .......<. 265,492 252,450 
1 re American Boy....... 74,885 67,708 eee 228,899 217,555 
vhich LingtReer eh: sicescces 70,770 ...... New Idéa.......... 223,366 210,209 
Metropolitan ....... 66,855 77,350 | Modern Priscilla.... 183,358 162,808 
g of ie ree Oe! | eee Ladies’ World....... 171,809 160,022 
fi Blue Bake. ..scscee GBSTR cccses Fictorial Review.... 169,233 158,835 
ry be SiG. cawasne esos CORRS accces Housekeeper seseeee 158,919 140,535 
mi S:. Nicholas........ 46,224 40,684 | McCall’s ........... 149,055 ...... 
= NEW YORK NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING TOTALS FOR 1910 AND 1909. 
that Compiled from New York Post’s figures. 
ll be TOTAL SPACE Dry Goods Automobil:s Prop. Med. 
PAPER 1910 1909 1910 1909 1910 1909 1910 1909 y 
Hevald.svceecsees 10,572,038 10,328,113 1,925,837 1,733,644 518,621 368,112 56,245 56,730 
a World sseccseeres 12,083,718 11,252,446 3,255,959 2,959,990. 175,767 94,072 224,031 218,72 
P(DUME woes eoeee 3,237,391 2,977,539 824,222 721,672 305,036 56,562 9,842 4,904 
MES. eever-esves 7,550,650 7,194,703 2,004,391 1,734,091 448,748 287,566 3,759 10 042 
r Ad SUM sees ween veeee 3,988,067 4,154,418 1,202,566 1,052,663 327,575 226,578 28,676 19,841 
s will AMCYICAN.. weveee 8,615,775 7,743,265 3,099,173 2,768,209 189,561 110,317 215,926 189,855 
tising PresSccccccccccces 2,493,670 2,410,035 558,070 478,892 60,757 68,669 117,765 95,404 
d on E wing Post. .ove 3,432, 052 2,731,298 1,002,557 469,585 139,722 97,290 1,630 1,426 
i eee Mail. weceyeeseee 4,258,133 3,865,550 1,920,406 1.386,295 216,033 163,283 16,430 34,815 
jomas Da secssessieses 3,737,935 3.412,981 1,692,163 1,478,215 179,342 . 133,858 52,823 53,053 
 __the Evening Sun....- 2,633,003 2,342,871 1, 68 952,589 57,877 26.649 50,171 37,542 
Your Evening World. 5,430,462 4,944,686 4,141,650 3,774,292 1,362 3,184 204,894 164,976 
Where TclegramM seveseee 5,734,361 5,059,072 1,401,597 884.054 3,219 3,312 40,510 32,492 
- Cus- Evening — 5,626,439 5,154,296 4,114,154 3,703,695 8,275 1,575 276,080 244,799 
selling Brooklyn Eagle.. 9,818,715 9,654,571 3,149,613 2,783,070 286,243 124,174 64,923 61,622 
adver- iad 
licago, 
onsive fOTAL ADVERTISING CARRIED BY ABOUT 50 MAGAZINES AND 
; WEEKLIES, COMPARED BY YEARS. (LINES). 
has a Four Years’ 
ich is Totals 
y-live. 1910 1909 1908 1907 by Months 
Cee eres 819,075 743,721 610,773 945,962 3,119,531 
Com- ODRUMER: 5.00 Soc sins ores 989,246 842,101 698,709 866,855 3,346,911 
10,000 re RT Ae ere eee 1,236,085 1,051,217 769,481 1,040,764 4,110,463 
y busi- April 1,216,905 897,773 1,094,968 4,520,698 
rs are May 1,201,008 955,553 1,134,830 4,636,147 
vin F. June 1,093,424 855,703 1,046,069 4,134,507 
asurer, July 855,113 697,498 827,774 3,367,678 
y: \ugust 793,969 671,360 723,998 3,056,767 
September 995,316 745,301 858,915 3,603,486 
anuary October 1,329,637 1,053,001 1,084,026 4,831,617 
> Jour- November 1,381,922 1,069,601 1,250,867 5,145,834 
; Frank DEQ: oskc3ssessans 1,440,457 1,354,805 1,144,453 1,159,943 5,099,658 
c, 2 
es. 
13,944,286 12,859,138 10,169,206 12,034,962 48,973,297 
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“Possible Markets” 


A Department, which will frequently appear, with sifted statistics and trade data 
in shape for a study of the country’s possible markets. 











MANUFACTURES, WAGES 


States and Capital 

Territories. Employed. 
Alabama ..... $105,382,859 
PERU. cicacss 10,684,799 
Arizona ...... 14,395,654 


Arkansas .... 46,306,116 
California .... 282,647,201 
Colorado ..... 107,663,590 
Connecticut .. 373,283,580 
Delaware .... 50,925,630 
District of Col. 20,199,783 


Pietite scccace 32,971,982 
Georgia ...... 135,211,551 
MEANS wovcxcee 9,689,445 
LENE: sindses 975,844,799 
In@iame ..cucs 312,071,234 
Indian Terr... 5,016,654 
ME: sSanceaes 111,427,429 
RED kncsvss 88,680,117 


Kentucky .... 147,282,478 
Louisiana .... 150,810,608 
BEMIE  xcanvss 143,707,750 
Maryland .... 201,877,966 
Massachusetts.. 965,948,887 
Michigan ..... 337,894,102 
Minnesota .... 184,903,271 
Mississippi ... 50,256,309 


Missouri ..... 379,368,827 
Montana ..... 52,589,810 
Nebraska ...... 80,235,310 
Nevada ...... 2,891,997 


New Hampshire 109,495,072 
New Jersey.... 715,060,174 
New Mexico... 4,638,248 
New York..... 2,031,459,515 
North Carolina 141,000,639 
North Dakota.. 5,703,837 


Caer 856,988,830 
Oklahoma .... 11,107,763 
Co ae 44,023,548 


Pennsylvania... 1,995,836,988 
Rhode Island.. 215,901,375 
South Carolina 113,422,224 
South Dakota. 7,585,142 
Tennessee .... 102,439,481 


TE ksirvcaas 115,664,871 
a 26,004,011 
Vermont ..... 62,658,741 
Virginia ..... 147,989,182 


Washington .. 96,952,621 
West Virginia. 86,820,823 
Wisconsin .... 412,647,051 
Wyoming .... 2,695,889 


Wage- 


Earners. 


62,173 
1,938 
4,793 

33,089 

100,355 

21,813 

181,605 

18,475 
6,299 

42,091 

92,749 
3,061 

379,436 
154,174 
2,257 

49,481 

35,570 

59,794 

55,859 

74,958 

94,174 

488,399 
175,229 
69,636 
38,690 
133,167 
8,957 
20,260 
802 
65,366 
266,336 
3,478 
856,947 

85,339 

1,755 

364,298 
3,199 
18,523 
763,282 

97,318 

59,441 
2,492 

60,572 

49,066 
8,052 

33,106 

80,285 

45,199 

43,758 

151,391 
1,834 


Wages Paid. 


$21,878,451 
1,095,579 
3,969,248 
14,543,635 
64,656,686 
15,100,365 
87,942,628 
8,158,203 
3,658,370 
15,767,182 
27,39% 





208,405,468 
72,058,099 
1,144,078 
22,997,053 
18,883,071 
24,438,684 
25,315,750 
32,691,759 
36,144,244 
232,388,946 
81,278,837 
35,843,145 
14,819,034 
66,644,126 
8,652,217 
11,022,149 
693,407 
27,693,203 
128,168,801 
2,153,068 
430,014,851 
21,375,294 
1,031,307 
182,429,425 
1,655,324 
11,443,512 
367,960,890 
43,112,637 
13,868,950 
1,421,680 
22,805,628 
24,468,942 
5,157,400 
15,221,059 
27,943,058 
30,087,287 
21,153,042 
71,471,805 


1,261,122 


AND VALUE OF PRODUCTS IN UNITIi 
STATES. 


Value of PerCa 


Products. 


$109,169,922 


8,244,524 
28,083,192 
53,864,394 

367,218,494 
100,143,999 
369,082,091 
41,160,276 
18,359,159 
50,298,290 
151,040,455 
8,768,743 


1,410,342,129 


393,954,405 

7,909,451 
160,572,313 
198,244,992 
159,753,968 
186,379,592 
144,020,197 
243,375,996 


1,124,092,051 


429,120,060 
307,858,073 
451,445 
439,548,957 
66,415,452 
154,918,220 
3,096,274 
123,610,904 
774,369,025 
5,705,880 





57, 


2,488,345,579 


142,520,776 
10,217,914 
960,811,857 
16,549,656 
55,525,123 


1,955-551,332 


202,109,583 
79,376,262 
13,085,33: 

137,960,476 

150,528,389 
38,926,464 
63,083,611 

148,856,525 

128,821,667 
99,040,676 

411,139,681 

3,623,260 
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IES OF OVER 500,000 INHAB- 


ITANTS. 


1910 
4,766,883 


687,029 
670,585 
560,663 
558,485 
533,905 


‘ULATION OF CITIES 
0,000 to 500,000 POPULATION. 














2,185,283 | 
1,549,008 | 


FROM | 


Per Cent | 
Pop. Increase 
Cities. 1910 over 1900 
Albani, Wi. Mos sscee Boies 6.5 
Al gheny, Pa. (b). : 
Atlante,  GOies.0s0 J 72.8 
Baltimore, Md....,. 9.7 
Birmingham, Al ‘ 245.4 
Boston, Mass....... 6 19.6 
Bri'geport, Conn.... 102,054 43.7 
Bu alo, i re 423,715 20.2 
Cambridge, Mass. 104,839 14.1 
Chicago, Ill....... ‘ : 2,185,283 28.7 
Cincinnati, O..... -. 864,463 11.8 
Cleveland, O..... --- 560,663 46.9 
Columbus, O....000. 181,548 44.6 
Daytot, Dissesecee 116,577 36.6 
Deriver,’ Colo...... - 218,381 59.4 
Detroit, Mich....... 465,766 63.0 
Fall River, Mass.. 119,295 13.8 
= id Rapids, Mich. 112,571 28.6 
ndianapolis, Ind.... 288,650 38.1 
co Kity, Ne Jesse $OB7; "779 29.7 
Kansas City, Mo.... 248,381 51.7 
Los Angeles, Cal... 319,198 211.5 
Louisville, Ky...... 223,928 9.4 
Lowell, Mass....... 106,294 11.9 
Memphis, Tenn..... 131,105 28.1 
om i 31.0 
48.7 
86.5 
41.2 
23.7 
18.1 
New York, N. 4,766,883 88.7 
Oakland, Cali .sccee 150,174 124.3 
Omaha, Neb........ 124,096 21.0 
Patereom, 2. 9.004% 125,600 19.4 
Philadelphia, Pa.... 1,549,008 19.7 
Pittebure, PBesc.cee 633,905 18.2 
Portland, Ore...... 207,214 129.2 
Providence, R. I.... 224,326 37. 
Richmond, Va...... 127,628 60.1 
Rochester, N. Y.... 218,149 34.2 
ot. Lows, Mo... 687,029 19.4 
St. Paul, Minn..... 214,744 31.7 
San Francisco, Cal.. 416,912 21.6 
Scranton, Pa@....0.< 27.3 
Seattle, Wash...... 194.0 
Spc kane, Wash. ; 183.3 
Syr ae, N. 26.6 
Tole | Re ee 27.8 
Wa yy D. nae 331, 069 18.8 
Worcester, Mass.. 145, 986 23.3 
—+or 
1910 CORN AND WHEAT CROP BY 
STATES. 
Corn. Wheat. 
MAGE. siuasace $555,000 $272,000 
New Hampshire 984,000 ..ceereee 
Vermont ....+- 1,901,000 80,000 
Massachusetts. . 1,592,000 = wwe e vee 
Rhode Island.. 865,000 ....coeee 
Connecticut 2,279,000 .ecceceee | 
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ICan Make fe” 


You a 


Convincing 
Speaker 


Listen to Joseph P. Day 
the foremost real estate auctioneer 
in New York City—a man who an- 
nually sells $35,000,000 worth of 
property: 

“You have put into your course 
your own personal magnetism and 
enthusiasm, so that men in all parts 
of the country now have the o 
portunity of receiving your splendid 
instruction. Your course has been 
of great service to me in my busi- 
ness and I commend it to others in 
the highest terms.” 


Remember that this man’s 
SPEECH is his fortune—that he 

tobably makes more money out of 

PEECH than any other man and 
that when he says that the “Course 
has been of great service to me in 
my business,” he conveys a ve 
strong hint to YOU—to every busi- 
ness and professional man—to im- 
prove his $ eech. Will you take his 
hint? 

Give GRENVILLE KLEISER (former- 
ly of Yale Faculty) fifteen minutes 
of your time daily—at home—and 
he will teach you 


HOW TO SPEAK 


Confidently—Fluently—Powerfully. 


How to Make After-Dinner 
Speeches—Make Political Speeches 
—Sell More Goods—Address Board 
Meetings — Develop Power and 
Personality—Improve Your Mem- 
ory—Increase Your Vocabulary— 
Acquire Poise and Self-Confidence 
—Earn More—Achieve More. 

If you can’t talk to the point, you 
can’t carry, conviction—you can’t 
win! Don’t you want to be a 
winner? Then write to-day. Let 
us tell you all about this helpful 
Course and prove its value. 
postal will do. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
Dept. 139, NEW YORK 
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New York..... 16,408,000 10,102,000 


New Jersey.... 
Pennsylvania 


6,264,000 2,012,000 
38,365,000 25,481,000 


Delaware ..... 3,340,000 1,867,000 
Maryland ..... 13,795,000 12,711,000 
Virginia. . 35,504,000 9,871,000 


West Virginia.. 16,266,000 5,228,000 
North Carolina 43,426,000 8,176,000 
South Carolina. 36,681,000 6,279,000 


Georgia ....... 51,257,000 3,549,000 
Florida. ....... BO aaa 
4 SSeS 66,488,000 28,344,000 
ee 80,486,000 35,653,000 
CS ea 157,629,000 27,720,000 
Michigan ..... 36,061,000 13,921,000 
Wisconsin 26,618,000 8,366,000 
Minnesota .... 25,369,000 88,435,000 
aa 123,793,000 9,462,000 
Missouri ...... 120,516,000 21,863,000 


North Dakota.. 1,738,000 32,494,000 
South Dakota.. 21,620,000 41,581,000 


Nebraska ..... 74,304,000 31,592,000 
REE. ceecens 76,095,000 52,000,000 
Kentucky ..... 55,793,000 8,928,000 
Tennessee - 53,955,000 10,434,000 
Alabama ...... 45,037,000 1,763,0 

Mississippi -. 41,741,000 81,000 
Louisiana ..... 32,359,000 ....... ; 
OO errr 114,206,000 18,404, 

Oklahoma ..... 47,100,000 22,066,000 
Arkansas ..... 40,145,000 2,547, 

Montana ...... 175,000 9,000,000 
Wyoming ..... 40,000 2,400,900 
Colorado ..... 1,708,000 7,000, 

New Mexico. 1,449,000 869,000 
Arizona ...... 429,000 455,000 
ae 331,000 4,800,000 
MMR Sacsess Veseawens 1,264,000 
RED, San obey 136,000 9,000,000 
Washington ... 336,000 19,961,000 
ee 567,000 20,000 


18,420, 
California 1,470,000 16,074,000 








PROBABLE INCOME OF FAMILIES IN THE UNITED STATES—1910. 





Classes of Incomes. 


NuMBER or FamiL1Es—————y Fami ty Incomes 


Per Cent Millions of P.C. 


Farm. Urban. Total. of Total. Dollars. Total. 
32.2 




















Under $400..... 2,454,000 3,630,000 6,084,000 2,275 10.0 
$400 to $600..... 1,510,000 2,367,000 3,877,000 20.5 2,175 9.5 
$600 to $900..... 1,197,000 1,503,000 2,700,000 14.3 2,325 10.2 
$900 to $1,200..... 891,000 1,130,000 2,021,000 10.7 2,325 10.2 

$1,200 to $1,800..... 286,000 1,500,000 1,786,000 9.4 2,775 12.2 
$1,800 to $3,000..... ....ooes 1,446,000 1,446,000 7.7 3,400 14.9 
Under $3,000.... 6,838,000 11,576,000 17,914,000 94.8 15,275 67.0 
$3,000 to $6,000.... 172,000 532,000 704,000 3.7 2,975 13.0 
$6,000 to $15,000.... ........ 222,000 222,000 1.2 2,025 8.9 
$15,000 to $60,000.... ........ 43,000 43,000 -26 = =1,115 4.9 
$60,000 and over..... cessocee 7,000 7,000 -04 1,410 6.3 
$3,000 and over...... 172,000 804,000 976,000 5.2 7,525 33.0 
BW as ke eean 6,510,000 12,380,000 18,890,000 100.0 22,800 100.0 














A FOUR YEARS’ RECORD OF AGRICULTURAL WEALTH. 


1910 1909 1908 1907 

On ACO Lee $1,523,968,000 $1,652,822,000 $1,616,145,000 $1,840,446,000 
Wheat—Winter ..... 413,575,000 459,154,000 410,330,000 361,217,000 
e HE cascus 207,868,000 270,892,000 206,496,000 193,220,000 
REE: ce scccccesvscses 384,716,000 408,174,000 381,171,000 334,568,000 
BASICY an sccceccccces 93,785,000 93,971,000 92,442,000 102,058,000 
rrr 23,840,000 23,809,000 23,455,000 23,068,000 
BRCKWRER 2. .200000 11,321,000 12,188,000 12,004,000 9,975,000 
yl. era 32,554,000 39,466,000 30,577,000 24,713,000 
Potatoes .......e00. 187,985,000 206,545,000 197,039,000 183,880,000 
Pree 747,769,000 689,345,000 635,423,000 748,507,000 
TODRCCO 2. .ccccccccs 91,459,000 95,719,000 74,130,000 76,234,000 
RICE os scsccesvas eens 16,624,000 19,341,000 17,771,000 16,081,000 








ADVERTISING AND NEWS GATH- 
ERING INTER-RELATED. 


“A newspaper that does not print 
the news,’ says the Marinette, Wis., 
Eagle-Star, ‘“‘will cease to be a good 
advertising medium, because, first of 
all, it must have circulation. The ad- 
vertiser, who makes a request to have 
certain news kept out, as advertisers 
sometimes do, is, in reality, impoverish- 
ing himself. Advertising space is use- 
less to sell, unless based on a consid- 
erable circulation among persons with 


some confidence in the newspaper’s in- 
tegrity and fidelity to their interests 

“To destroy this confidence by sup 
pression or perversion of news, by 
hesitation to give sound advice to the 
public for fear of offending advertisers 
is to cheat the advertisers themselves 
by impairing the value of the space 
sold them, by driving away both read- 
ers and customers. If a publisher were 
weak-backed enough to listen to such 
suggestions and threats, his paper 
would soon become so inane that no 
one would care for it.” 
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HAND-LETTERED AND 

TYPE ADVERTISEMENTS 
CONTRASTED. 

CONSIDERATION OF THE FACTORS 
THAT MAKE AN ADVERTISEMENT 
AN OPTICAL UNIT—ONE ADVER- 
TISER WHO SPENDS AS MUCH FOR 
DESIGNS AS FOR THE SPACE THEY 
OCCUPY. 





By George French. 

It has come to be true that the 
efficiency and profit of advertising 
is determined in the office of the 
advertiser or agent, rather than 
by the periodicals that print the 
advertisements. It is not so long 
since the periodical was charged 
with all the responsibility of mak- 
ing the advertisement profitable. 
Now it is recognized that the effi- 
ciency of advertising is deter- 
mined by factors reaching back 
to the production and selection of 
the raw material that goes to the 
making of advertised goods, and 
to the factory policy and practice 
of the maker. A large element in 
the success of advertising is the 
advertisement, as it is written and 
constructed, and this is leading 
shrewd advertising men to a study 
of the laws that control attrac- 
tion and attention in the minds of 
the readers of periodicals. 

Some of the acute advertisers 
have recognized the fact that type 
has its limitations, and that type- 
setters also have their limitations. 
To get the maximum of attrac- 
tive power in advertising there is 
a tendency to appeal to the artist, 
and use pen-drawn designs in lieu 
of type-made advertisements, or to 
use a combination of design and 
type, with the type set to harmo- 
nize with the lines of the design. 
This is one of the manifestations 
of a very marked tendency to give 
a great deal more care to the prep- 
aration of the advertisement in all 
of its stages of growth. 

During the past few years there 
has grown up what may be called 
the half-tone fetish, and very few 
advertisements have appeared in 
magazines without the half-tone 
for illustration or for decoration. 
There is now a tendency to break 
away from this fetish that has 
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made the pages of the great ad- 
vertising mediums such a dea: 
level of distinctive attractio 

There is a return to the line en 
gravings, to wood cuts, and { 

hand lettering. This return brings 
along with it a large amount ot 
pretty bad art, but also a steadi!: 
increasing amount of really me: 

torious work. If it attains large 
proportions it will be necessary for 
artists to learn how to letter. Very 
few of them are now able to do it 
creditably. Few artists, even 
among the recognized decorators, 
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Fics. 1 anp 2. 


can make good letters, or seem to 
know anything about the prin- 
ciples of type designs. Letters 
made for a particular piece of 
work must not follow the rules 
of the type-designer, so far as 
their adaptability for interchange- 
able work is concerned, but should 
follow them in all the principles 
that have to do with the optical 
effect of the letters. 

But the chief effect to be sought 
by the artist who designs adver- 
tisements must be their general ef- 
fect. Single letters must be drawn 
as units of words, and words must 
be planned as units cf the adver- 
tisement, and the advertisement 
must be considered as an optical 
unit. An artist who is to letter 
an advertisement has control of 
all the elements of attraction, and 
can focus them upon the purpose 
of the advertisement; and he ca! 
modify them to suit the end he 
seeks and to make the advertise- 
ment appeal to the reader in jus' 
the manner he wishes to have it 
appeal. In the use of type there 
is always the great element of ac- 


7 








commodation to deal with, and the 
modifications the compositor is 
bound to deal with are usually 
such as tend to weaken his motive 
and limit his appeal. The type he 
wants to use will not come into 
the line, the letters do not make 
optically solid’ words, the shoul- 
der prevents the solid effect he 
wiches to get for two or three 
lines, etc. The artist can deal 
with all these conditions success- 
fullv. He can get just the effects 
the advertiser wishes, and he can 
fit his letters to the space at his 
disposal. Moreover, the artist is 












O.. success is wholly de~ 
pendent on your contitiuous in- 
dorsement of our service which 


\ we-heartily appreciate. 
\ 


Me WedRichandson Ce 


able to bring every element and 
every portion of the advertise- 
ment into complete harmony with 
its motive, or with the motive he 
is working to express. The type- 
setter, however skillful he may be. 
cannot do this, except in rare in- 
stances. 

_ The artist who letters an adver- 
tisement can subordinate every 
stroke of his pen, every element in 
the advertisement, to the expres- 
sion of the motive of the adver- 
tisement. The typesetter is obliged 
to reverse this order, and make 
the attempt to subordinate the mo- 
tive of the advertisement to his 
medium of expression. 

Excellent effects may be ob- 
tained by skillful combination of 
type and design, as in Fig. 5. This 
advertisement is an example of a 
style that has proved very success- 
ful. It is used only in trade pa- 
pers with limited circulations, but 
it (and the others in the series, 
all of which are of the same gen- 
eral character as to design) has 
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been a_ great business - getter. 
Aside from its value as an ex- 
ample of good design and typog- 
raphy, this advertisement enforces 
a lesson: that it pays to take 
pains, and spend money, in design- 
ing advertisements. I understand 
that these advertisers spend as 
much making special designs, 
adapted to the medium used, as 
the insertions cost. There is not, 
I am told, any advertising now be- 
ing done in the printing trade pe- 
riodicals that can compete with 
this series as result-getters. 

The examples given are not -in- 
tended to show the best possible 
work. They were clipped from 
the papers of one day and the 
current periodicals of the month. 
Figure 1 was drawn by F. W. 
Goudy, of New York, one of the 
foremost letterers and type-design- 
ers in America; and Figure 2 is 
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Fic. 4. 


from a German trade paper. Mr. 
Goudy has made his enclosing 
rule too heavy, and misses sym- 
metry through not filling out the 
last line of the first block of type 
matter. The German piece is 
near enough to artistic perfec- 
tion for all advertising purposes. 
It offers no artistic flaw upon 
which a casual reader may hang 
his indifference, and so excuse 
neglect of the advertisement. 
(Continued on page 148.) 
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PRINTING 





























Was It Entirely Satisfactory? 


] @ Remember that printing is one of the links in the 
advertising chain—and no chain is stronger than its 
weakest link. 


@ Poor printing has lessened the effectiveness of 
many an advertising message. Don’t place this 
handicap upon your booklets, catalogues, folders, etc. 


@ Can you recall some piece of printed matter you 
sent out in 1910, the printing of which you felt could 
have been improved? You can be sure the results 
from that particular booklet or folder fell short in 
a proportionate degree. 











Charles Francif 
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Your 1911 
PRINTING 


























Will Be—If Entrusted to Us 


@ We take particular care with every piece of print- 
ing we produce. It is a matter of pride with us to 
turn out clean-cut, up-to-date, well-balanced work. 


€ In every department of our plant we have trained 
experts, capable of producing the best results. We 
have special facilities for the arranging and designing 
of booklets and catalogues. 


@ We refer you to the publishers of PRINTERS’ 
INK for an endorsement of the high quality and 
character of our printing. 


30 W. 13th Street, New York City 


ress Telephone, 4090 Chelsea 
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Figure 3, drawn by E. B. Bird, 
of Boston, was easily the most 
pleasingly conspicuous advertise- 
ment on the two pages of the 
newspaper before the reader, and 
they were filled with many others. 
It is not a faultless drawing, but 
it was, where it was placed, unique 
and theréfore it had a value far 
above the value of the advertise- 
ments it overshadowed and out- 
shone. Its chief fault is that the 
signature of the advertiser is too 
heavy; undoubtedly the fault of 
the advertiser rather than of the 
artist. Having made an advertise- 
ment that was unique wherever 





“MORE, PLEASE” 


It's really surprising how quickly people take to 


Bak Rolled Oats. They like them from the sarr— 
<a they aever get tired of them as they y 
a> invariably do of ordinary oats 
GEE *\ The flavor captures thew palates 
the Eret time they taste them, and 


“more, please” a familar re 
quest im thousands of Car 


. Bak 
ROLLED OATS 


are grown in the finest oats producing district 
c-9 P in the world—==they are less fibrous than ordin 
ary oats and contain no hulls By rolling BaK 


Tih. Sack Rolled Oot under great pressure 
we break the hard cell walls of A 
BE cite eran, and by applying hes ; 


while it is being rolled the natural 


rich flavor 
of the oats 
| 1s greatly 
. enhanced 
To get acquainted with BaK Rolled Oats buy s 7 Ib 
sack to-day, then order t in the 8, 20. 4 or 80 Ib 
size and seve money Your grocer sells them 
‘The Brackmas-Ker Milling Co. Ltd. of Victoria, B.C 
Let fwemeese Colger 


ew Ween (Venere Malem 
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placed, the advertiser must needs 
spoil its fine effect by over-empha- 
sis of his name—and unnecessary 
emphasis at that. Figure 4 shows 
how easy it is to mar a good de- 
sign through not having the cour- 
age to take a little more pains or 
spend a dollar more of money. 
The design boldly essays to recon- 
cile discordant motives—the rec- 
tangle and the circle—and empha- 
sizes the failure by inserting the 
rectangle of ty;c within the circle. 
These battling motives neutralize 
the whole advertisement. Grant- 
ing the use of the circle within the 
rectangle, all efforts should have 
been made to soften and excuse 


that act, the type should have been 
set to correspond in outline with 
the circle, the title of the cut 
should have been placed in the 
white space between the wheels, 
and the words “closed cars,” in 
the right upper corner, should 
have been made to harmonize 
with the word “Rambler” in the 
opposite corner. 
— —_ tor 
THE BASIC ERROR OF AN AD. 
VERTISING TAX. 








From the policy of the Postmaster- 
General and recent recommendations of 
the President’s message, it is clear that 
the official mind at Washington needs 
education in the first principles of mod- 
ern co-operative life. 

Official discrimination is now proposed 

—— -honest and legitimate modern 
advertising, passing through the mails 
in real newspapers and magazines, pub- 
lished for public ‘information. hen 
there is no question of fraudulency, the 
official theory is that if there is too 
much legitimate advertising for the 
legitimate reading matter the advertis- 
ing o— to have discriminating rates 
imposed on it. 
_ Getting back of this to first prin- 
a. its absurdity appears formidable. 
Through all the honest reading matter 
and all the honest advertising in peri- 
odicals circulating for public informa- 
tion, the vast modern scheme of free 
and voluntary co-operation has been cre- 
ated, extended and upheld. The read- 
ing matter, so far as it informs people 
hundreds or thousands of miles apart, 
of mutual needs, gives opportunities 
for mutual helpfulness and mutual ad- 
vancement. This, as it enables many 
millions of people to work together 
with increasing intelligence po de- 
creasing friction, has its necessary com- 
plement in honest advertising, through 
which each one may reach out freely 
for greater opportunities of co-operat- 
ing fairly with all others. It is the 
best way, and the only way. 

This is a statement. of principles, 
fully scientific, as it defines what is 
most modern and most important in 
the life of the United States. Every 
year increasing thousands owe increas- 
ing comfort and greater opportunities 
to honest advertising. The “existing 
order” of society could not become 
more orderly without it. It would be 
disorganized at once by the loss for a 
single month of what advertising, in 
all its honest forms, means to modern 
life—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


———+-0 
EDITOR OF “SUNSET MAGAZINE” 
DEAD. 


Charles Sedgwick Aiken, editor of 
Sunset Magazine, died January 6th at 
the Southern Pacific Hospital in San 
Francisco of pneumonia. Mr. Aiken 
was forty-eight years old and was a 
native of Cleveland. For fifteen years 
he was a prominent and popular figure 
in mewspaper, art and club life in San 
Francise». 
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ELIMINATE WASTE 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine 
DANIEL T. MALLETT 


Publisher 
253 BROADWAY 


New York, January 19, 1911. 
MR. MANUFACTURER. 
Dear Sir: 

You are anxious to keep your selling expense 
down to the lowest possible point. 

One of the best methods for decreasing selling 
cost is to eliminate waste. 

In reaching the Hardware Merchant, you 
eliminate waste effort when you use the Hardware 
Dealers’. Magazine. It is read from cover to cover 
by practically every live Hardware man in the 
country. Its breadth and volume of trade news, 
and the quality and variety of advertising, make it 
practically a necessity to the progressive dealer. 

If you look slowly through its pages yourself, 
you will realize how closely it is in touch with the 
dealer through its authoritative information on 
means, methods, men and merchandise in the Hard- 
ware field. 

As a matter of fact, you cannot drive a great 
selling wedge into the Hardware Dealers’ trade un- 
less you use Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, and as 
soon as you look it over, putting yourself mentally 
in the place of the dealer, you will realize that this 
is an indisputable fact. 

Yours very truly, 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE 


P. 8.—A Specimen Copy, on request, will put you in a position to 
determine its value to your business. 
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Printers’ Ink’s Collaborators 


SOME OF THE MEN WHO CO-OPERATED IN MAKING 1910 THE 
MOST NOTABLE YEAR IN PRINTERS’ INK’S HISTORY 














It is fitting that Printers’ Ink, 
in its Annual Review Number, 
should make acknowledgment to 
the many able and prominent men 
who have assisted in making 1910 
the most notable and successful 
year in the history of this journal. 

On the following pages will be 
found portraits and brief bio- 
graphical notes of some of those 
who have figured most prominent- 
ly in its columns either as con- 
tributors or as advertisers. Un- 
fortunately, such a list is bound 
to be incomplete, a fault which 
can be remedied in the future. If 
limited time and various obstacles 
had not intervened, the roster 
would have been far larger, for 
those whose names appear in 
PrinTERS’ INK more or less fre- 
quently, include practically all of 
the notable figures in the adver- 
tising world to-day—those who 
are doing most to advance and 
develop the industry, who are 
breaking new paths and achieving 
new goals either as national ad- 
vertisers, as agents or as publish- 
ers of mediums of recognized 
merit. 

During 1911, Printers’ INK will 
continue along the same indepen- 
dent lines as in the past, not-re- 
tained by any special interest or 
interests, a journal of advertising, 
for advertising men of all creeds, 
and made by practical workers in 
the advertising field. It will con- 
tinue to be a meeting-place for 
many men of many minds, where 
ideas that have the germ of merit 
in them can be threshed out, and 
experiences can be exchanged. 
Advertising is still in its form- 
ative period and considering the 
vast amounts of money expended 
for salesmanship on paper, there 
cannot be too much light on its 
various intricate problems. 

To those who have co-operated 
to make Printers’ INK what it is 
to-day, either by contributing ar- 
ticles or advertising patronage, 


the publishers of Printers’ INk 
extend their hearty thanks and 
best wishes for a prosperous New 
Year. 


BARRETT ANDREWS. 


Barrett Andrews, secretary and adver. 
tising manager of Vogue, was born in 
Illinois in a small town where as he 
says, “about the only excitement was 
watching the four o’clock train go by.” 
After attending the University of Chi- 
cago, he started in the advertising busi- 
ness six years ago in the Western office 
of the Revicw of Reviews, and the 
Country Calendar, published by the Re- 
view of Reviews Company. From that 
post he went as advertising manager 
of the Salesmanship Magazine. He then 
joined forces with the Butterick Trio, 
working in the Western office and later 
in the Eastern office. He became ad- 
vertising manager of Vogue in July, 
1909. He has specialized in food prod- 
ucts and textiles. 


To say that Thomas Balmer was born 
in 1848 and is now advertising director 
of the Woman’s World, with its 2,000,- 
000 circulation a month, gives little in- 
dication of the influence he had exerted 
upon the development of advertising. 
After a period with the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company he threw in his for- 
tunes with the Butterick Trio and_ be- 
came the Western manager ‘of -these 
magazines. His originality of method 
and his peculiar effectiveness in creat- 
ing advertising won him the director- 
ship of advertising of the Butterick 
publications in 1908. The Butterick 
publications were then just awakening 
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THOMAS BALMER, 


to the opportunities that lay before 
then and to Mr. Balmer was entrusted 
the pioneer work of preaching the ad- 
vertising idea to manufacturers and 
arousing them to the importance of 
achieving a national market in a truly 
national way. He was among the first 
to invade the offices of textile manufac- 
turers with proofs of the value of good 
advertising. He led an effective cam- 
paign for food advertising in the later 
years of his regime. with Butterick’s. 


In 1905 Mr. Balmer resigned to become 


advertising director of the Street Rail- 
ways Advertising Company. In 1909 
he took a vacation. Back in 1910, he 
accepted a position with the Woman’s 
World and is now organizing its adver- 
tising department Po methods with all 
the enthusiasm and fire of his earlier 


days. 


William Henry Baker, secretary, 
director and advertising manager, the 
English Woolen Mills, Cleveland, O., 
was born in Philadelphia in 1869. He 











WM. H. BAKER. 


was educated in the public schools and 
at the close of his course entered the 
employ of N. W. Ayer & Son. In 1888 
he removed to St. Louis to take up the 
advertising of B. Nugent & Bro. About 
the time of the Chicago Exposition Mr. 
Baker went to that city and spent sev- 
eral years in the advertising of the 
garment trade. Nineteen hundred 
and two found him in New York 
superintending the advertising of a 
financial enterprise. He found, how- 
ever, that the mercantile work possessed 
much greater charm for him, so in 
1904 went to Cleveland to take charge 
of the advertising of the English 
Woolen Mills Company. 

While in Chieago he was one of the 
organizers of The Associated Publish- 
ers of Commercial Periodicals. 

Mr. Baker has aired his favorite 
hobby in the preparation of a “Dic- 
tionary of Engraving.” He has also 
published a “Dictionary of Men’s 
Wear” and has now in hand a “‘Diction- 
ary of Advertising.” 











E. M. BENSON. 


E. M. Benson, advertising manager of 
the Hopkins & Allen Arms Company, 
Lowell, Mass., was born in Detroit in 
1884. He attended the public schools 
of that city, and entered the University 
of Michigan from the Detroit. Univer- 
sity School. At the close of his course 
there in 1906, Mr. Benson went to 
New York and connected with the 
Frank Presbrey Company. In August 
of the same year he became assistant 
advertising manager of John & Joseph 
Drysdale & Co., an importing house in 
Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic. Af- 
ter one year in this position he returned 
to the United States to accept the 
position of advertising manager for 
the Hopkins & Allen Arms Company. 


William H. Black, very well known 
in the magazine field, was born 
about thirty-four years ago. He com- 
menced his advertising career under the 
direction of Thomas Balmer, at that 
time Western manager of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. After he was one year 
in that position, Mr. Balmer was ap- 








W. H. BLACK, 


pointed Western manager of the But- 
terick Trio and Mr. Black went with 
him. When Mr. Balmer was made ad- 
vertising manager of the Butterick Trio 
Mr. Black was made Western manager 
and remained in that position, until he 
was made advertising manager, with 
headquarters in New York. He was 
with the Butterick Trio for nearly ten 
years and within this time was respon- 
sible for a number of changes put into 
effect. One of the most important of 
these was the change in the size of the 
Delineator, which was .a marked im- 
erenent over the former size. After 
is resignation from the Butterick Trio 
he became advertising manager of 
Hampton's Magazine. 


Paul Block, widely known as a spe- 
cial representative of newspapers and 
magazines, was born thirty-five years 





PAUL BLOCK, 
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ago, and has been representing ag 
cations for nearly twenty years. ¢ is 
reputed to be one of the very able.t 
special agents in business. This is « 
denced by the fact that he not only | 
charge of the —- of the. pu! 
cations he represents but also is a 
stockholder in many of them. He | 
a staff of fifteen men and has rece: 
taken enlarged quarters. His knc 
edge of advertising conditions is v 
thorough and he has been chiefly 
sponsible for the general success 
some of the publications he represen.s, 
which include the Pictori Revic-wu, 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine, the Sy: 
cuse Post-Standard, Memphis News 
Scimitar, St. Louis Times, Newa2r 
Star, ete. 
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a 
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Robert A. Boice, advertising manager 
of the American Magazine, has always 
been a_ salesman. e was born one. 
Until about ten years back he sold tan- 





R.- A. BOICE. 
gible things. He went West about 
twenty years ago, and sold clothing in 


He went to Pitts- 
years was 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
burg later and for_ three 
connected with the J. M. Gusky Com- 
pany. He then organized, and for sev- 
eral years was superintendent of an 
industrial school. ater he joined the 
staff of the Scientific American, where 
he remained until six and a half years 
ago, when he became connected with 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, now 
The American Magazine, He represent: 
ed this magazine in the capacity of so- 
licitor and assistant advertising man- 
ager until last May, when R. C. Wilson 
resigned, and he was appointed adver- 
tising manager. 








L. T. Boyd, publisher of the Milwau- 
kee Journal, was born at Natcltez, Mis-., 
1861. Mr. Boyd aéquired- the Mil- 
waukee Journal in 1890 and has con 











ducted it with splendid success since 
that time. The Journal, under Mr. 
Boyd’s management, has become one of 
the best papers in the South. Mr. Boyd 
attributes his entire success to two in- 
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Sate The National Organ of the Big Fruit Growers. 

nov}. 
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By A Few Facts About This 

= Sterling Advertising Medium 

pays 1. BETTER FRUIT is the only fruit growers’ 

tan. publication in America devoted exclusively to fruit 


growing. 

2. The advertising carried by BETTER FRUIT 
has increased consecutively 50% each year up to 
1910. In 1910 the increase was 80% over 1909! 

3- In 1906 BETTER FRUIT commenced pub- 
lishing an edition of 4,000, printing a twenty-four 
page paper. In 1910 the subscription list had grown 
to 13,000. In December BETTER FRUIT pub- 
lished 14,000 copies. 

For the year 1910 BETTER FRUIT averaged 
ninety-two pages per issue. Between twenty and 
forty-cignt pages is the average run of other fruit 
growers’ papers. 

4, The January issue of BETTER FRUIT 




















sant carries 65 pages of advertising ! Strong evidence 
, bg that BETTER FRUIT gets results for its adver- 
a tisers. 

we 5. BETTER FRUIT’S subscription list has been 
Neo built on merit—no cut rate or premium has ever 
ith been employed. This kind of subscription list 
been renews itself and is of permanent value to adver- 
== tisers. 

~ es Send for a sample copy of this handsome and influential publication. 


Write for more information concerning the wealth, prosperity and 
buying power of the 13,000 fruit growers’ families that BETTER FRUIT 
filwau- reaches and influences. 


BETTER FRUIT PUBLISHING Co. 
Hood River, Ore. 























L, T. BOYD. 


violate rules of his business office 
First, “Tell the truth about circulation; 
second, stand by your advertising 
rates.” 


John Budd, of the John Budd Com- 
pany, special agents, was born in 1867, 
and resigned himself to advertising 
work when he saw that it was inevitable. 
He had his first newspaper experience 
as a carrier of the Camden (N. J.) 
Daily Post. Aftet one or two ventures 
he found himself in Williamsport, Pa., 
in the early eighties where, for the 
love of it, he interested himself in the 
— of the sport of bicycling. 
fe just naturally came under the eye 
publisher of Grit, of Wil 
liamsport. He remained with Grit 
for nine years, acting first as cir- 
culation manager and later as advertis- 
ing manager. He was an able assistant 
to Publisher Lamade in putting Grit 
where it now is. Nine years ago he 


of the 





JOHN BUDD, 
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purchased an interest in Smith 
Thompson, special agents, and now cor 
trols this agency under its name < 
nas Budd Company. 

r. Budd is an expert on matte 
pertaining to the territories served | 
the publications he represents. To a 
vertisers he appears an animated enc 
clopedia of pertinent information. 





John Frederick Baringer, busine 
manager of the New Orleans Time 
Democrat, was bcrn to the work of t 
newspaper world in New Orleans thirt 
seven years ago. 

The early death of his father ma 
young Baringer, at twelve, the sole su; 
port of the family. He was given 
position on the Times-Democrat, 
which paper his father was working 
the time of his death. This was twen 
two years ago. Since then Fred Bar 
ger has lived only in and for ¢ 
Times-Democrat. Mr. Baringer has, 











J. F. BARINGER. 


during his many years of service, filled 
nearly every place at one time or an- 
other, especially in the business depart- 
ment, where he rose rapidly from a sim- 
ple clerkship to caShier, and then to 
acting business manager, and finally 
to business manager. 


Hugh Chalmers, President -Chal- 
mers’ Motor Car Company, Detroit, 
Michigan, was born in Dayton, Ohio, 
in 1878. He started bis business career 
as an office boy for the National Cash 
Register Company. At 18 he was office 
salesman; at 20 a sales agent with ex- 
clusive i big? at 24 district sales- 
manager for Ohio; at 25 he was made 
assistant sales manager; at 27 sales 
manager, and at 29 vice president and 
general manager. Seven years later he 
severed his connection with the Cash 
Register Company to build a_ ‘business 
under his own name and conducted in 
his own way. Mr. Chalmers is entirely 


responsible for the wonderful growth of 
pincer ae a suburb of Detroit. He 
starte 


the manufacturing of ‘motor 
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HUGH CHALMERS. 


cars in 1898 and began the wonderful 
advertising career which has made him 
fanous. Mr. Chalmers is surely one 
of the greatest and most persistent ad- 
vertisers in the automobile industry, 
with the result that Chalmers’ cars are 
known wherever aviemobiles are used. 
He has lectured upon manufacturing and 
distribution principles before boards of 
trade and chambers of commerce, in a 
great many cities, and in several uni 
versities. In addition to being presi- 
dent of the Chalmers’ Motor Car, he 
is a member of the Executive Comm't- 
tee of the Association of Licensed Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers. 


J. T. Beckwith, president of the S. 
C. Beckwith S Jecial Agency, after 
twenty-five years’ labor under S. C 





J. T BECKWITH, 
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THE 
LARGEST 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Ever Carried 
by a 
Farm Paper 


for an individual implement 
house, is now appearing in 
the January issue of The Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

This record advertisement 
consists of 8 pages for 
Mitchell, Lewis & Staver, of 
Portland, Ore. 


Ohe 
Pacific. 
Northwest 


is the only Farm Paper cov- 
ering Oregon, Washington 
and Tdaho, which shows post- 
al receipts for claimed circu- 
lation. 


We are starting in for a 
record year of advertising— 
and results. Write for rates 
to-day. 


PHILIP 8. BATES, PUB. 
215 Oregonian Bidg. 
Portland, Ore. 


astern Representative 
HOPKINS SPE ~~ Vw. “hdl 
150 Nassau St, N. Y. City. 












































Beckwith, was elected to the presidency 
of the agency on his brother's. deatb. 
The Beckwith Agency is one of the 
best known in the foreign agency field. 
Its organization has been steadily de- 
veloping as the necessity for represen- 
tation of this sort has been brought 
home to publications all over the con- 
tinent. he list of papers whose for- 
eign advertising is handled by this firm 
is a very long one, and contains the 
names of many famous state and city 
newspapers. 





Charles Arthur Carlisle, chairman 
peeeeny committee, Studebaker Bros. 
Mfg. Comnany, South Bend, Ind., was 
born in Chillicothe, Ohio, in 1864. He 
was educated in the public schools of 
that town. After filling two minor posi- 
tions he entered railway service and 
commenced as messenger boy for the 
Marietta & Cincinnati Railway, 





Cc. A. CARLISLE, 


the B. & O. S. W. R. R., at Chillicothe, 
Ohio. In 1884 he left the railway 
service and identified himself with the 
Ohio State Journal, of Columbus, Ohio, 
a leading Republican paper. In 1886 
he re-entered the railway service and, 
starting again on the lowest rung of 
the ladder, climbed successfully through 
the various departments of the “Nickel 
Plate Road” to a position of im- 
portance as a cashier. The following 
year he became secretary to the general 
manager of the Toledo & Ohio Central 
Railway, at Toledo, Ohio. In 1890 he 
was made purchasing agent of the 
“Burk System” of railways. 

Mr. Carlisle was married in 1891 to 
Miss Anna Studebaker and __ became 
identified with the Studebaker Brothers 
Manufacturin Company, of South 
Bend, Ind. e is identified with many 
societies, clubs and organizations of 


different kinds. He is a Mason, a Re- * 


publican and holds the rank of colonel 
b the staff of the Governor of In 
jana. 





J. Cotner, Jr., secretary, treasurer _and 
business manager of the Sprague Pub- 


now , 
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J. COTNER, JR. 


lishing Company, Detroit, Michigan, has 
been connected for_ twenty-one years 
with the Sprague Company. He has 
been closely identified with its public 

tion of law magazines and books, a: 

also for eleven years with the public 

tion of the American Boy Magazine. 
In the development of the American 
Boy, Mr. Cotner has taken the greates 
of pride. He believes that a magazine 
of this nature would have a splendid 
opening in every home where there was 
a boy. He has been responsible for 
the forming of the editorial policy of 


this paper, as well as its advertising 
policies. Mr. Cotner is prominently 
identified with business, social and 


church life in Detroit. 


John W. Campsie, general manager, 
The Evening Wisconsin Company, Mil 
waukee, is, was born of Scotch 
parentage near Toledo, O., on Octobe: 
3, 1861. His parents, soon after his 


J. W. CAMPSIE. 
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Lirth, moved to New York City, where he 
due time attended the public schools 
itil his family returned to the West 
id settled in Southern Michigan. 

At the age of fourteen he was ap- 
enticed to the printing and publishing 
siness, serving eight years in the 
essrooms, jobrooms, proofrooms and 


r:wspaper departments, where he 
rned the printing business in all its 
b-anches. or over sixteen years he 


s manager of the large manufactur-~ 


» department of -the Evening Wis- 
c nsin Company. ‘ 
In March, 1909, Mr. Campsie pur- 
‘ased an interest in the Evening Wis- 
isin Company from the late A. J. 
kens and became its general man- 
r. Success has attended Mr. 
mpsie’s management of the news- 
er and very satisfactory gains are 
wn for the period since he took 
lute charge. 
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R. I. CUYLER. 


R. I, Cuyler, manager and director 
of Gould & Cutler, Inc., has been in 
the paint business for six years and 
was, until en advertising manager 
of the Carter hite Lead Company. 
He organized an advertising depart- 
ment for this firm and during his in- 
cumbency the advertising appropriation 
gtew from @ small to a large sum. He 
originated the Carter Times, a _ suc- 
cessful house organ. He is understood 
to be a stockholder in the company 
he is now with. 





Walter B. Cherry, advertising man- 
ager of Merrel-Soule Company, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has had, from his earliest 
boyhood up, close connections with 
printing and editing. As a small boy 
he published a paper of his own, and 
continued the same type of work as the 
editor of the paper of his high school. 
He started his business career with the 
Builders’ Supply Company, Toronto, 
Ont. In 1895, Mr. Cherry joined’ the 
Merrel-Soule Company forces, as a 
traveling salesman. Since 1900 he has 
been the advertising manager to that 
firm, and has pushed to the front 
the well-known “None Such Mince 
Meat” of that firm. He is first vice- 
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Illustrated 
' Sunday 
Magazine 





The issues of January, 


1911, show an 
Increase of 45% 


over January, 1910. 


| This increase in volume 
of advertising carried is 





most convincing evidence 
of the growth of the 
Sunday Magazine Idea. 





THE LIST 


Pittsburgh Gazette-Times 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 
Memphis Sunday Commercial 


—— 
Kansas City Journal 
Cleveland Leader 


Detroit Free Press 
Louisville Coufier-Journal 
Minneapoils Tribune Ms 
Milwaukee Sentinel 
Cincinnati Com. Tribune 
ew Orleans Picayune 
Richmond Times-Dispatch 
Columbus Dispatch 
Denver Republican 
Buffalo Times 
Worcester Telegram 
Providence Tribune 





PAUL BLOCK, Inc 
cHicace NEW YORK Boston 
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WALTER B. CHERRY. 


president of the Association of Ameri- 
can Advertisers; a director in the As- 
sociation for the Promotion of Purity 
in Foods; a director of the American 
Specialty Manufacturers’ Association, 
and president of the Syracuse Adver- 
tising Men’s Club. 


Elmer E. Clarke, business manager of 
the New Orleans Item, started life as 
a railroad man and entered the adver 
tising business fifteen years ago in 
connection with the Evansville Courier, 


but later became manager of the San 
Antonio Light. Three and _ one-half 
years ago, Mr. Clarke became _busi- 
ress manager to the New Orleans Item 


and has been identified in this larger 
field with the progress of one of the 
leading newspapers of the South. It 
has been his endeavor to represent the 
circulation and standing of his paper 
at all times in such a way that there 
could be no disappointment in the re- 
sults by the patrons of its circulation. 





E. 





E, CLARKE, 


F. X. 


CLEARY, 


IF. X. Cleary, advertising mana, 
Western Electric Company, New Yo 
has been connected with that comp: 
for several years. He began his care 
in a minor capacity and filled variou 
positions until 1906, when he entere: 
the sales department, and his work al 
most immediately took on the aspect of 
advertising. In 1905 he took charge 
of the supply sales department of the 
Western Electric Company’s Atlanta 
kouse, and subsequently returned to 
New York to take charge of the tele- 
phone apparatus sales in that district. 
Early in 1909, his entire interest was 
centered in the general advertising de 
partment of the Western Electric Com 
pany, the management of which he is 
still carrying on, 
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S. DeWitt Clough, 
ager Clinical Medicine, 


advertising man- 
Chicago, was 


born in that city thirty-one years ago. 
He entered the advertising world about 
ten years ago on the staft of the « 
Printer. He 


Amer 


ican became advertising 
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Real 
Estate 
Accounts 


this organization has devoted especial attention 


is REAL ESTATE. 


Looking over our books for the last 15 months, we 
find we have carried space for no less than 35 corpor- 
ations and individuals in this broad field, including real 
estate brokers, owners and operators and title, mort- 
gage and building companies. 


A MONG various lines of advertising to which 


Every line of this space has been carried on the basis 
of “full service and full commissions,” a record which 
we challenge any other advertising agency to match. 


The business above mentioned includes many of the 
largest and strongest concerns in America which have 
appreciated our knowledge of conditions in their busi- 
ness and our conscientious, first hand, thorough study 
of their individual problems. 


We are now making plans for 1911 campaigns and 
invite correspondence or interviews with interested 
principals. 


° TAE x 3 
iCAFric 
f' “COMPANY 
we ¥ : Frederick H. Siegfried, Pres. and Treas. 
Service GENERAL ADVERTISING 
a 7 50 Church Street New York 
in Advertising Telephone 7825-7826 Cortlardt 
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and subscription ym oe of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Clinical Medicine in 
1904. Mr, Clough made an auspicious 
entry into ‘the rl al world as his 
first bit of journalistic work was to 
secure an interview for Printers’ Inx 
and his first subscription effort was to 
secure a subscription for the same 
magazine. He is the author of two 
popular little books, entitled “Back- 
bone” and ‘ “Letters from a Baseball Fan 
to His Son.” 





Howard Davis, advertising manager 
of the New York American, was born 
at Scranton, Pa., in 1876. He started 
in the newspaper business in a clerical 
capacity at the age of seventeen, in the 
business office of the Scranton, Pa, 
Tribune. He remained with the Tribune 
for about, nine years, occupying in that 
time various positions in al] depart- 
ments of the paper, and finally becom- 
ing advertising manager, which posi- 
tion he left in 1902 to become advertis- 


y 





HOWARD DAVIS. 


ing manager of the Scranton Repub- 
lican, occupying that position until 
March of 1904, when he made a con- 
nection with the Vreeland-Benjamin 
— Agency, in New York. 

He somuinel with the latter concern 
until December, 1908, at which time 
he joined the Hearst forces as Eas*ern 
remesentative of the Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles Examiners, later 
being made foreign advertising repre- 
sentative of the New York American 
and afterward advertising manager of 
the New York American, the position 
ke now occupies 

F. E. Dayton, sales manager Colum- 
bia Motor Company, was born in 
Hartford, Conn. He started his ad- 
vertising career while still a schoolboy 
in that city. His next advertising ex- 
perience was in. connection with pro 
gramme advertising. At the close of 
his high-school course he went into 
newspaper work, and after some ex- 
perience there became press agent for 
Liebler & Company in the early days 
of that firm, writing straight and ‘‘dog”’ 











F. E. DAYTON, 


stories for several theatrical produ 

tions of considerable note. His co: 
nection with motor car advertising 
came about through some experienc 
had with the advertising of Columbia 
bicycles. When the United States Mo 
tor Company was organized a year ago, 
and the Columbia Motor Car Company 
made one of its affiliated concerns, Mr. 
Dayton became sales manager, which 
carries with it a general direction of 
advertising as well. 





Truman A. De Weese, advertising 
manager of the Shredded Wheat Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, has been known 
to the advertising world for a num- 
ber of years as a journalist and author. 
Mr. De Weese was educated for a phy 
sician, but never practised his pro 
fession. His earliest newspaper experi- 
ence was with a couple of village 
newspapers; later he was an editorial 
writer on the Chicago Times-Heralid 
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“nd Record-Herald, and at the same 
me edited a iittle dietetic magazine 
alled What to Eeat. It was through 
is publication that he became connect- 
| with the Shredded Wheat Company. 
{r. De Weese was awarded a medal at 
e St. Louis Exposition “in recogni- 
yn of notable contributions to the 
rrent literature of the exposition.” 
lis “John and Jane Letters’? from 
e St. Louis Fair appeared in 1904 
id enjoyed a wonderful popularity. 
hey were printed in over three hun- 
ed newspapers. Mr. De Weese has 
ntributed a_ number of magazine ar- 
les to the Cosmopclitan. 





S. C. Dobbs, president of the Asso- 
ated Advertising Clubs of America, 
advertising manager of Coca-Cola Com- 


pany, Atlanta, a, was born on a 
antation in Carroll county, Georgia, 
1868. Up to the age of eighteen he 

lived the life of an ordinary country 





Ss. C. DOBBS, 


boy, receiving what education he could 
by attending the mid-winter schools. In 
1886, he entered the employ of the drug 
firm of Asa. G. Candler & Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. Passing through the various de- 
partments he went on the road as a 
salesman for Coca-Cola when the Can- 
dler Company acquired that product. 
Through different departments of the 
newly formed Coca-Cola Company Mr. 
Dobbs proceeded until 1903, when he 
was made sales manager, and in 1906 
the advertising and sales departments 
were combined and he was given entire 
charge. In 1909 he was elected presi- 
dent of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America and_ re-elected in 
1910. His home is in Inman Park, a 
suburb of Atlanta. 





Horace Dumars, advertising man- 
ager of The Ladies’ World, New York, 
has been identified with that magazine 
for twenty-one years. Before associat- 
ing himself with S. H. Moore, publish- 








HORACE DUMARS, 


er, he had been New York representa- 
tive of the Ohio State Journal, and had 
also established the first bureau for syn- 
dicating cuts to advertisers, Before 
coming to New York he had been en- 
gaged in advertising and in reportorial 
work in various fields. 

_ While devoting his energies to _build- 
ing up advertising for The Ladies’ 
World, he also materially assisted in 
building up two large paper pattern 
companies. A few months later he was 
a two-thirds owner of the New Idea 
Pattern Company. The original scheme 
on which this company was built was 
furnished by Mr. Dumars, while the 
name was given by his partner. 

Mr. Dumars has been strongly averse 
at all times to questionable advertising, 
and was the first advertising man who 
made warfare upon missing letter puz- 
zles. 


George Ethridge, president of the 


George em A Co., was born in 1866 
at Rome, N. Y., and received his edu- 





GEORGE ETHRIDGE. 
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River View . Military Acad- 
emy, Poughkeepsie, and Phillips An- 
dover Academy, Andover, Mass. After 
a year of travel in the Old World, he 
entered the employ of Austin Nichols 
& Company, N. Y. In 1887 Mr. Eth- 
ridge was engaged in gold mining in 
California. The following six years 
were spent in the study of art in the 
great schools of New York, London 
and Paris. His first work appeared in 
the Pall Mali Gazette and Pictorial 
News, of London, England. He has 
served in the capacity of staff artist 
for a number of New York publications. 
In 1902 Mr. Ethridge founded the 
George Ethridge Company, of which he 
is now president. 


cation at 





Robert Ewing, president and man- 
ager of The Daily States, New Or- 
leans, has entered the newspaper world 
from the telegraphic desk. After filling 


a number of various positions in con- 
papers, 


nection with different he ac- 











ROBERT EWING. 


quired interests in the Daily States and 
the Shreveport Times. Mr, Ewing has 
been prominently identified with Dem- 
ocratic politics in Louisiana for a num- 
ber of years. 





S. Keith Evans, advertising manager 
of the Crowell Publishing Company, 
was born in Barren County, Kentucky, 
thirty odd years ago. 

First experience in the publishing 
business (1895) was with a small Soutlt- 
ern trade paper, The Southern Cycle. 
Mr. Evans came to New York in 1897, 
and took an inside sition with the 
New York Evening Post. Six months 
later he was given an outside position 
as solicitor, and later was promoted 
to all the various positions in the ad- 
vertising department. About seven 
years after he left the Post to accept 
the position of advertising manager of 
the Review of Reviews, and was also 
advertising manager of The Country 
Calendar at the same time. He went 
from there to the Butterick Trio as 
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S. KEITH EVANS. 


assistant to Ralph Tilton, but left there 
in a few months to help make the 
present organization that now runs 
Woman’s Home Companion and Farm 
and Fireside, of both of which papers 
he is now advertising manager, 





C. A. Emise, advertising manager of 
the Lozier Motor Company, was born 
in Durant, Ia., 1871. He was a rail- 
way telegrapher at seventeen, and then 
went to Salt Lake City and engaged in 
the bicycle and cash register business. 
He was the first man to tour Yellow- 
stone Park on a bicycle. H. A. Lozier, 
Sr., then making “Cleveland” bicycles 
invited him to join his organization, 
and he was in the sales department 
continuously from 1891 to 1905, even 
after bicycle making was discontinued. 
He handled advertising as well as sales, 
even after motor making was under- 
taken. In July of last year he re- 
linquished all sales activity to give his 
time to advertising. 
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Largest Paid in Advance Subscription Circulation of Any 
Daily Newspaper in the World 


THE 


Woman’s National DPaily 


University City, St. Louis, Mo. 
400,000 PAID SUBSCRIBERS 


@ The strict copy rules of the paper debarring every 
line of medical and all objectionable advertising, insure 
you the confidence of the subscribers—including 100,000 
members of the wonderful American Woman’s League 
movement who own a one-third interest in the publica- 
tion and help their own pocket-book by staunchly sup- 
porting its advertisers. 

@ The fact that we give no premiums—every subscriber 
pays the full price on basis of the paper’s merit—is posi- 
tive proof of the Woman’s National Daily’s excuse for 
existence. 

@ With the testimonials galore from advertisers—and, bet- 
ter yet, their steady patronage—we prove the “pulling 
powers” of the publication—the attention its advertising 
columns receive. 

@ With Post Office Receipts—or in any way you prefer— 
we prove the quantity. of our circulation. 

g With subscription lists for any town you may select, 
we prove the “quality” or purchasing power of Woman’s 
National Daily homes. 

@ If these, the only recognized attributes of a successful 
general advertising medium, are all embodied in the 
Woman’s National Daily (as we prove in advance), and 
you are in position to sell your goods either through 
dealers or by mail orders to the “prosperous 65 per cent” 
in towns of less than 25,000 population, you owe it to your 
business to investigate. 

@ Someone has said that many advertisers are predis- 
posed to follow the lines of least resistance—to trail 
“habit bound” competitors in the many publications that 
belong in the “yesterday” class—but the logical way to 
find your own market and develop it through the right 
medium—the publication of today—is to make your own 
investigations. 

Q Take the initiative—begin today. 


SCHEDULE OF WEEKLY FEATURE SECTIONS 

WOMAN’S MAGAZINE SECTION, ist Wednesday 
each month 

BEAUTIFUL HOMES SECTION, 2nd Wednesday 


each mon 
WOMAN’S FARM SECTION, 3d Wednesday each 


mon 
ART AND EDUCATIONAL SECTION, 4th Wednes- 
; day each month — 

Write us for advertising rates of the regular news 
section, as well as rates and other information concern- 
ing the weekly feature sections containing story matter, 
etc., that form a most important part of this publication. 
@ Address, Cal. J. McCarthy, Adv. Mgr., University City, 
St. Louis, Mo. Mi 

CHICAGO NEW YORK * 
ROSS AND HOWE, Inc. GEORGE B. LEWIS 
712 Hartford Bldg. 1702 Flatiron Bldg. 
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F. A. FARRAR. 


F. A. Farrar, advertising manager 
Adams & Elting Com “hs Chicago, was 
born at Dubuque, in 1877. He 
spent his boyhood oy "Boston. After 


attending Oberlin College in Ohio he 
settled in Chicago. His first connec- 
tion was with the Chicago Newspaper 
Union. Later he was employed by the 
Binner-Wells Company. Shortly after 
this time Mr. Farrar was compelled by 
ill-health to leave the city, and while 
in the Michigan woods he turned out a 
series of prose poems illustrated with 
pencil sketches that have been widely 
known. Later, Mr. Farrar studied 
music in France and Italy. In 1907 
he became connected with the Adams 
& Elting Co. Mr. Farrar keeps up his 
interest in music along with his many 
other interests in art and advertising. 
He has sung as a soloist in many cities 
and has been a soloist in St. Chrysos- 
tom’s Church, Chicago, for the past 
nine years. 





R. E. FOWLER. 





INK. 


Robert E. Fowler, advertising man- 
ager of the Printz-Biederman Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. was born in 
New York State in 1877. He received 
his early education in the schools of 
New York and Michigan. At eighteen 
he entered retail merchandising in the 
émploy of the Stearns Lumber Com- 
pany. The first three years were spent 
in retail merchandising and for four 
years he carried the grip in the South- 
ern states for the American Tank & 
Fixture Co., of St. Louis. In 1902 
Mr. Fowler started the Mercantile Ad 
vertising Company in Minneapolis, to 
advertise a specialty proposition. With 
in a few months he deserted this 
however, to return to retajl selling, 
coupled with the superintendency of 
advertising. Later he organized the 
Fowler System Company, a special serv- 
ice agency, in which he was interested 
until a year and a half ago, when he 
sold the control upon forming his pres 
ent connection. 





WM. GALLOWAY. 


Wm. Galloway, president of the Wm. 
Galloway Company, makers of agricul 
tural implements, Waterloo, Ia., was a 
salesman on the road selling to farmers 
ard dealers before going into the mail- 
order implement business. He started 
with a harrow cart, and began advertis- 
ing with an inch ad. He has used as 
much as nine pages at one time in farm 
papers and his business is growing rap- 
idly. He is noted for his daring methods 
of advertising and the “personal note” 
in his copy. He is very tall and 
hearty in manner, and an enthusiast 
in advertising. 


William H. Gannett, publisher of Com- 
(ort, was born in Augusta, Me., in 1854. 

e is a descendant of several distin- 
guished New England families. His 
educational career was cut short by the 
development of circumstances in_ his 
home. During the early years of his 
life he was engaged in mercantile work, 
first as a clerk and later as a partner 
and owner. It was throughout these | 
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W. H. GANNETT, 


years that he was acquiring the self- 
planned education that led to the in- 
eption of the Comfort enterprise in 
1888. Since then his story has been 
ne of continually growing success. 
His publication has preapered mightily 
and to-day he enjoys the fruits of his 
ibors in a beautiful home and farm 
n the outskirts of Augusta. Mr. Gan- 
nett represented his city in the state 
legislature for two terms. He is an 
enthusiastic churchman and a member 
f various civic, fraternal and charitable 
associations. 





Harry B. Gillespie, advertising man- 
ager, Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, 
\lich., was ‘born in Allegheny, Pa., fifty 
years ago. He was graduated from 
the public schools of that city and suc- 
cesstully completed the course at Con- 
nequenessing Academy, Zelienople, Pa. 
After leaving school he spent a year 
ind a half in Texas, in the engineering 
corps of the Texas Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, and, subsequently one year with 
the Olean, Bradford & Warren Rail- 





HARRY B. GILLESPIE. 
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way with headquarters at Bradford, Pa 
In 1881 he removed to Detroit and 
has since been continuously associated 
with the Michigan Stove Company of 
that city. He is now a director of the 
company and has general oversight of 
its advertising, correspondence and 
credit departments. 

Mr. Gillespie is married and resides 
in the Pasadena Apartments, Jefferson 
avenue, Detroit. 





C. L. Greene, advertising manager of 
the United States Cartridge Company, 
Lowell, Mass., was born in Troy, New 
York, where he got his first experience 
in the journalistic world, as a reporter 
and news editor on a morning paper. 


For a number of years, he served as. 


secretary to the American School of 
Correspondence. In 1905 he became 
connected with Rice & Hutchins, shoe 
manufacturers, installed their mail-order 
department, and at the end of the year 
took charge of their advertising depart- 





Cc. L. GREENE, 


ment. In September, 1910, he severed 
this connection and took the position of 
advertising manager for the United 
States artridge Company, Lowell, 
Mass., with offices in Boston. 


O. J. Gude, president of O. J. Gude 
Company, outdoor advertising, of New 
York, was born in the old West Side 
district of New York forty-nine years 
ago; in fact, upon the same_ spot 
where in later years ke leased the 
building in which to conduct his ad- 
vertising business. ie 

He was the first .national solicitor 
for the Associated Billposters of the 
United States and Canada to properly 
systematize and present this medium to 
commercial advertisers. ; 

While Mr. Gude is interested in nu- 
merous plants as president or treasurer, 
the business of the O. J. Gude Com- 
pany, New York, is more particularly 
painted, illuminated and electric signs. 
Mr. Gude is often referred to as the 
“Creator of the Great White Way.” 

He started in business for himself 
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0. J. GUDE, 


in 1889, and his first feat was to ad- 
vertise himself through his great scheme 
of 1,000 original ads in 1,000 hours 
for the New York World, for which he 
received a prize of $1,000. 





L. R. Greene, advertising manager 
the Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, started his business career 
in the retail hardware business. In 
1899 he became connected with the 
shipping department of the Sherwin- 
Williams Company’s Toronto office. He 
was soon transferred to the advertis 
ing department at Cleveland. This was 
his first advertising experience. He 
worked under the directions of for- 
mer managers about seven years, and 
upon the promotion of the latter of 
these, was appointed advertising man- 
ager. Mr. Greene has charge of the 
printing and circulation departments 
of the business, 














L, R. GREENE, 
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S. Roland Hall, principal, Internation- 
al Correspondence Schools Advertising 
School, is a Virginian by birth. He is 
a good example of the success of prac- 
ticing what one preaches, as he is a 
self-educated man. He _ entered the 
New York advertising field twelve years 
ago in the employ of M. Lee Starke. 
A few years later he took up local 
newspaper work on the staff of the Bal- 
timore News, but eventually returned 
to New York and_became associated 
with the Manhattan Reporting Company, 
a shorthand correspondence school and 
eed house. wo years later, Mr. 
fall joined forces with the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, and for 
several years his time was devoted to 
the .-Y of mail-soliciting litera- 


ture. hree years ago he took charge 
of the International Correspondence 
Mr. Hall 


School Advertising School. 
has been a eoattibeter to the editorial 
department of a number of magazines, 
and his advertising copy has appeared 
widely in the national newspapers and 
magazines. Mr. Hall has published sev- 
eral books all of the self-help kind. 














S. R. HALL, 


Louis N. Hammerling, president of 
the American Association of Foreign 
Newspapers, was born in 1874, at Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. As a mere child he went 
to his parents’ home in Prague, Bo- 
hemia, and at the age of twelve returned 
to America, and took up work in San 
Francisco. During the next six years 
he occupied a number of positions wiile 
mastering the English language. He 
later became writer for over one hun- 
dred different foreign-language news 
papers in the United States, contrib- 
uting extremely successful articles on 
American citizenship. Mr. Hammerling 
has also held the position of official 
translator of the state authorities of 
Pennsylvania. In 1902 he was appointed 
by Ex-President Roosevelt, mediator of 
the anthracite coal strike, which he suc- 
cessfully settled... In 1904 he compiled 
the history on the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Republican Party, a book entitled 
“From Lincoln to Roosevelt,” and of 
which millions of copies were sold. In 
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This Indispensable Trio 
Sent for $3.52 


If Purchased Separately 
They Would Cost You $6. 








Poster Advertising 


by G. H. E. Hawkins, Advertising Manager of The N. K. Fairbank Co., 
one of the best equipped, ablest and most brilliant advertising men and 
writers that the profession has produced. In this book Mr. Hawkins 
has said the last word on poster advertising and incidentally thrown 
new light on heretofore unconsidered advertising problems. ‘ 

To keep up-to-date, advertisers and advertising men must read this 
book. Regular price is $3.00. If purchased in this combination, you 
receive, for only 50c more, the 1911 Mahin Advertising Data Book 
(regular price $2.00) and The Mahin Messenger for one year (Sub- 
scription price now $1.00 a year). 


The 1911 Mahin Advertising Data Book 


Just off the press, revised and up-to-the-minute, more comprehensive, 
more valuable to the busy man than ever. New features of special help- 
fulness include: 

Estimated as well as sworn circulation of newspapers and magazines. 

1910 census figures. 

Trade papers covering 58 different classes of trade represented by 
365 mediums. 

Exact amount to the penny required to cover any town with any 
sized poster. 

New and authoritative chart showing how to make scientifically cor- 
rect chart color combinations. 

John Lee Mahin’s 10 Tests of an advertisement re-written and con- 
densed. The first and only existing tests for judging the value of an 
advertisement before you use it. 

All this and much more combined into handy, vest pocket size. Regu- 
lar price $2.00. Never so great a value and never before offered on 
such liberal terms. 


The Mahin Messenger 


issued monthly, famous in advertising circles for its pithy paragraphs, 
— comment and well-balanced handling of pertinent advertising 
subjects. 

Editorial Program for 1911 comprehends a series of special issues 
covering various industries, where personal salesmanship is already a 
dominating important factor. 

The keynote of the Mahin Messenger is showing where printed sales- 
manship supplements, augments, develops, intensifies and eliminates 
waste in the personal salesmanship which creates value in everything 
it touches. 

You will never be offered more for the money in vital advertising 
data and interesting valuable information. If purchased separately, you 
will pay $6.00 for this indispensable trio, any one of which is sure 
to pay for itself many times over. } 

If you already have Poster Advertising, send us $2.00 for The Mahin 
Advertising Data Book and The Messenger for one year. 

Check must accompany order. The number of copies we can afford 
to sell at this price is limited. Take advantage of it now. 


MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 


125 Monroe Street, Chicago 





815-865 American Trust Building 
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CONDE HAMLIN 


1908 he organized the American Asso- 
ciation of Foreign Newspapers, and was 
elected president by the publishers of 
489 newspapers, representing twenty- 
seven different languages. Enis asso- 
ciation was formed for the purpose of 
advancing the interest of foreign lan- 
7 newspapers and foreigners in the 
Jnited States. 


Condé Hamlin, business manager the 
New York Tribune, entered newspaper 
tife as a traveling correspondent about 
twenty-three years ago. He served 
successively as telegraph editor, night 
editor, city editor. For eight years 
he “occupied the troublous chair of 
managing editor’ and finally “was cata- 
pulted into that haven of peace, the 
business office, on January Ist, 1900.” 





Ben B. Hampton, publisher of Hamp- 
ton’s Magazine, was born in Macomb, 
I}l., and published the Bystander there 





BEN}. B. HAMPTON. 


when still a youngster. He did news- 


paper work in Chicago and St. Louis 
later and then bought the Galesburg, 
Ill., Mail, doing show printing, too. 
Selling out, he joined Charles Austin 
Bates in New York. After a few years 
he started the Hampton Advertising 
Company, which developed very raj 
idly, and was placing a large volum: 
of business when he retired from th« 
agency business to become a publisher 


L. F. Hamilton, advertising man 
ager National Tube Company, Pitts 
burgh, was born in Illinois thirty-six 
years ago. At the close of a high- 
school course he entered the employ 
of the Western Tube Company. After 
two years he entered the University of 
Illinois. At the close of a course there 
he returned to the Western Tube 
Company as assistant to the sales 
manager. When the necessity for a 
claim department arose, it was given 





L, F. HAMILTON 


into his charge. At the end of four 
years he was.-appointed to the position 
of advertising manager, then newly 
created, and ‘held this for two years. 
At that time the sales department of 
the Western Tube Company was com- 
bined with similar departments of two 
other concerns and Mr. Hamilton was 
given the position of manager of the 
advertising specialty department under 
the new organization. 


O. C. Harn, advertising manager Na- 
tional Lead Company, was born in 
Dayton, Ohio, thirty-nine years ago. 
He received his early education in the 
public schools of that city, began his 
college career at Ohio Wesleyan Uni 
versity, but was granted his degree by 
Cornell. He entered the mewspaper 
field as a reporter on the Cleveland 
Leader, and was telegraph editor of 
the Cleveland Press and editor for the 
Scripps-McRae Press Association. Leav- 
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O. C. HARN. 
the daily journalistic field, Mr. 
rn became interested in trade pub- 
itions and was connected with them 
an editorial capacity for a num- 
ber of years. The H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany secured his services as advertis- 
ing manager, but could only hold him 
for a year and 4 half. ‘At the end of 
that time he took charge of the ad- 
vertising in the National Lead Com- 
pany. 





E. F. Hasson, sales and advertising 
manager Hydro-Vacuum Cleaner Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., was born at Bradford, 
Pa., in 1881. After his school course 
he was employed by the Western Un- 
ion Telegraph Company and the Asso- 
ciated Press. When about twenty- 
three years of age, he became inter- 
ested in advertising and severed his 
connection with the Associated to ac- 
cept a position in the correspondence 
department of the Larkin Company, 
Buffalo. After two years in that de- 
partment, he was transferred to the 
advertising department. Mr. Hasson 
left the Larkin Company in 1908 to 
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take charge of the advertising in the 
General Specialty Company. Upon the 
perfection of the Water Witch Vacuum 
Cleaner, Mr. Hasson’s attention became 
devoted entirely to that although he 
still has general supervision over the 
advertising of the General Specialty 
Company. 





Walter J. Healy, manager of the pro- 
motion department of La Presse, Mon- 
treal, P. Q., was graduated from Mc- 
Gill University in 1904, and took up 
advertising work in the same year. In 
1905 he joined the advertising staff of 
the Montreal Star as head of the Pro- 
motion Department. During his tenure 
of that office, Mr. Healy established 
for himself a reputation as one of the 
most thorough promotion men in. the 
dominion. n 1909 he became promo- 
tion manager of La Presse, which po- 
sition he is still filling with splendid 
success. La Presse is one of the great- 
est and most successful foreign lan- 
guage newspapers in America. 





GEO. W. HERBERT, 
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George W. Herbert, Western represen- 
tative Standard Farm Papers, was born 
in Louisville, Ky., and entered the ad- 
vertising field through what he chooses 
to call the “theatre programme back 
stairway,” handling theatre programmes 
in Cincinnati and later in Louisville. 
His first newspaper work was on the 
Louisville Commercial and later on the 
Louisville Dispatch. ar - Chicago, 
he entered the daily field. It was dur- 
ing this time that 4 became interested 
in agricultural problems, and took up 
their study. This led to his becom- 
ing the representative of farm publica- 
tions. Mr. Herbert has always been 
extremely careful in the selection of 
the papers which he represents, and, as 
agriculture is a hobby of his, he does 
not care to transact business with 
papers which are not conceded to be 
an authority each in the field covered. 





A. R. Holderby, Jr., general manager 
of the Richmond Evening Journal, be- 
gan his newspaper experience, while he 
was still a boy, as owner and editor, 
printer and pressman, of a weekly pub- 





A. R. HOLDERBY, JR. 


lication in a very small Virginia town. 
Some twenty years ago he became a 
reporter on the old Richmond Times. 
His advancement on the Times, its 
evening edition, the Leader, and its 
successor, the Times-Dispatch, was rapid. 
Within five years he was reporter, news 
editor, telegraph editor, city editor, 
managing editor and business manager. 
He remained with the property for fif- 
teen years. In 1905 he resigned as 
business manager of the Times-Dispatch, 
and, with Charles B. Cooke as president, 
formed the Journal Company, and be- 
gan the publication of the Richmond 
Evening Journal. The Journal is one 
of the phenomenal newspaper successes 
of the as 2 It had “won out” before 
it was two years old, and at five years 
of age the paper is firmly established 
on a dividend- paying bi basis. 


Robert A. Holmes, sales manager 
Crofut & Knapp Co. makers of 
“Knapp-Felt” hats, had grown up in 
the hat business and does not remem- 





R. A. HOLMES. 


ber a time when he was not connected 
with Crofut & Knapp. His entire busi 
ress career has been that of a salesman 
and he has carried a gfip in all sec 
tions of the country. He is one of a 
growing number of sales managers who 
are also advertising managers, but his 
evolution has been from the sales force 
to advertising instead of from adver 
tising to the sales force. He is very 
enthusiastic about advertising, how- 
ever, and has delivered several inter- 
esting talks on the subject. A series 
of articles by him starts in this issue. 


R. F. R. Huntsman, advertising man- 
ager of the Brooklyn Standard Union 
was born in Newark, He spent 
most of his boyhood in the state of 
Rhode Island. As a young reporter he 
went on the Newark Evening News 
when it was a four-page paper and re 
mained in the editorial department for 
about fifteen years. Ten years ago, 
he became connected with the Brooklyn 
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Standard Union, and has helped pro- 
mote its foreign and local advertising 
ever since. Mr. Huntsman’s “Poor 
Bob’s Almanack” is well known among 
advertising men. In his capacity as 
treasurer of the Sphinx Club and master 
of the details of its famous dinners, 
Mr. Huntsman adds one to the other 
numerous qualifications which make 
him a good man to know. 





Benjamin H. Jefferson, advertising 
manager for Lyon & Healy, musical in- 
strument manufacturers and dealers, 
Chicago, was born in 1864 in Chicago. 
As a young man he traveled extensively 
as a publisher’s representative and 
learned the rare art of “mixing.” In 
1888 he established a daily commercial 
paper in Chicago. During the next 


year he‘founded both the Dry Goods 
Bulletin and the Hotel News. In 1889 
he was among those who founded the 
Chicago Figaro. 


He became advertis- 





BENJ. H. JEFFERSON. 


ing manager of Lyon & Healy in 1891. 
Mr. Jefferson is almost an “original’’ 
subscriber to Printers’ INK, his name 
having been on the books since its in- 
ception; while contributions from his 
pen are to be found in the earliest 
numbers. 





W. S. Jones, business manager of the 
Minneapolis Journal, was born in New 
York State, loeating in Minneapolis in 
1884, where he became engaged in the 
publication of several trade papers 
which eventually acquired national repu- 
tations. Mr. Jones continued this busi- 
ness for twenty-four years, and in the 
fall of 1908 became associated. with 
his brother, H. V. Jones, editor-in-chief, 
in the purchase of the Minneapolis 
Journal Under its new ownership the 
Journal gave a brilliant example of what 
1 newspaper with the right force be- 
hind it could do for the community in 


which it is published The people of | 


Minneapolis appreciate its clean busi- 
ness methods and the courage with 
which it handles editorially all public 
matters 
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DURING DECEM- 


| BER, the 


Toledo 
Daily 
Blade 


more 
foreign advertising than 
appeared in the News- 
Bee. The exact excess in 
space carried by _ the 
Blade was 33,480 agate 
lines. 


The BLADE not only 
carries more foreign ad- 
vertising than the News 
Bee, but considerably 
more local advertising— 
more classified advertis- 
ing—and a larger total of 
all kinds of advertising. 


THE BLADE’S IN- 
FLUENCE IN ITS 
TERRITORY IS PRE- 
EMINENT, and both 
local and foreign adver- 
tisers appreciate this, 
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W. S. JONES. 


Mr. Jones has been actively identified 
for years with the development work 
of both Minneapolis and the Northwest, 
and still devotes much of his time. to 
these matters. 





J. W. T. Knox, advertising and sales 
manager of Chester Kent & Company, 
Boston, Mass. was for many years ad- 
vertising manager for Frederick Stearns 
& Co., Detroit. He started in business 
as a drug clerk. After a few years 
he went to the University of Michigan 
to study pharmacy and chemistry, re- 
ceiving his degree in 1895. Mr. Knox 
succeeded in winning a_ fellowship 
which gave him two years’ post-gradu- 
ate work leading to the degree a B.S. 
During the time he was connected with 
Stearns, Mr. Knox became one of the 
leading writers on commercial phar- 
macy and a close student of advertising. 
He has written vigorously and interest- 
ingly on advertising topics. In Detroit 
he was twice unanimously chosen pres- 
ident of the Adcraft Club, and served 
three years on its executive board. 














H. L. KRAMER, 


H. L. Kramer has been a prominent 
figure in advertising for many years. 
As an officer and one of the founders 
of the American Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion he has been very active in past 
years. His Cascarets proposition has 
had a most interesting history, and, to- 
gether with the old members of the 
firm of Lord & Thomas, Chicago, Mr. 
Kramer saw strenuous times putting 
it on its feet. He is an official in the 
Lewis Publishing Company, and found- 
ed Mudlaira Springs, Ind. 





Dietrick Lamade, Publisher of Grit, 
Williamsport, Pa., was born about 1860. 
The fighting spirit of the times in 
which he was born seems to have got 
into his blood, for without capital at 
the start, and in a small inland town 
at that, he has succeeded in_ building 
up a publication which has a circulation 
of 240,000 weekly. He founded Grit 
twenty-seven years ago, having bought 





J. W. T. KNOX. 
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as 2 foundation the Saturday afternoon 

edition of the Williarhsport Sun and 

Banner. Grit has a “national” edition 

an! several “localized” editions for dif- 

ferent. sections of Pennsylvania. Mr. 

Lamade has yo 3 refused to issue a 
i 


ia, Grit, thus taking advantage of the 
ma hinery of distribution he has ready 
at and throughout the state. He be- 
lie it is enough work to make a 


thorough success of Grit as it is. 





>d Lockley. manager, Pacific 
M. thly, spent his boyhood in Mon- 
tan. and Washington. When, at the 
cl of the Civil War, his father en- 
ter the newspaper field, the son be- 
came interested, and a few years later 
took up independent work of the same 





FRED. LOCKLEY. 


nature in Butte, Montana. Mr. Lock- 
ley has held almost every position in 
the mechanical, editorial and business 
management departments of different 
papers. He later connected with the 
t Oregonian, of Pendleton, Ore., in 
which he also acquired an _ interest. 
* s was disposed of four years ago to 
take up his present interest in the Pa- 
cific Monthly. Mr. ckley congratu- 
lates himself upon an extremely suc- 
cessful year, both editorially and finan- 
cially for his publication. 











Mr. E. St. Elmo Lewis, advertising 
iager Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co m mpany, Detroit, started his adver- 


ng career immediately at the close 
of a law course at the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he was graduated 
in 1894. The management of a print- 
ing and publishing business engaged 
his attention from ’95 to ’97. Then he 
founded an advertising agency in 1898. 
The National Cash Register Company 
got him for its advertising manager 
in 1902. He went to Detroit in 1904 
in an editorial capacity for The Book- 

eper. Since March, 1905, Mr. Lewis 
has been advertising manager for the 
Burroughs Adding achine Company, 








by far the largest concern of its kind 
in the world, 
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E, ST. ELMO LEWIS, 


Mr. Lewis is the author of several 
well-known books on advertising. He 
has lectured on advertising subjects, 
having been on the faculty of the 
Pierce School of Philadelphia for one 
year. 


Cal. J. McCarthy, advertising man- 
ager, Woman’s National Daily, Lewis 
tog ag Company, St. Louis, was 
born in Kentucky in 1882. After fin- 
ishing his school course, he entered the 
advertising department of the Missouri 
Pacific Railway and Iron Mountain 
Route. In 1904 he became assistant 
advertising manager of the Lewis Pub- 
lishing Company. In 1907 he was given 
charge of the advertising of all the 
Lewis publications. For some time, 
Mr. McCarthy managed the advertising 
of seven publications, but is now 
ing his time solely to Woman’s Rie. 
tional Daily and its four weekly sec- 
tions. 








. F. Mackay advertising manager 
of The Globe, Toronto, Ont., Can., who 
is about 40 years of age, began life 
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J. F. MACKAY, 


in the newspaper world as a printer’s 
apprentice in the office of the Sentinel 
Review of Woodstock, Ont. After a 
varied experience in all phases of coun- 
try and city journalism, he returned 
to the Sentinel Review as manager and 
part proprietor. About seven years 
ago he severed that connection to take 
his present position as business manager 
and treasurer of Canada’s “national 
newspaper.’ Mr. Mackay is president 


of the Canadian Press Association and 


of the Canadian Press, Limited, an 
organization similar to the Associated 
Press of the United States. 


John Lee Mahin, president of the 
Mahin Advertising Company, ee 
lll., was born in Iowa, in 1869. e 
received his education in the grammar 
and high schools of Muscatine and the 
Iowa and Wayland Academy, at Beaver 
Dam, Wis. He began his business ca- 
reer on his father’s paper, the Musca- 
tine Journal, in 1887. e acted as city 


JOHN LEE MAHIN. 


INK. 


editor, and later as business. manager, 
In 1891 he moved to Chicago, and be- 
came identified with the Chicago Daily 
News. He was advertising manager of 
The Interior, and in 1896 he established 
the Mahin Advertising Company, of 
which he is president. Mr. Mahin has 
lectured on advertising in a number of 
Western universities, and is the author 
of several important books on the sub- 
ject of advertising. He is a Republican 
a Congregationalist, and is identified 
with a large number of clubs, of so- 
cial, athletic and business character. 


Charles W. Mears, advertising man- 
ager of the Winton Motor Car Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, was born in 
Onio thirty-six years ago. At the end 
ot ais public school education he took 
up the study of law and was admitted 
to the bar in the State. of Ohio, but 
ever practiced the profession. From 
1s€4 to 1900 Mr. Mears edited three 
publications, the Cycling Gazette, the 
Motor Vehicle Review, and the Good 


CHARLES W. MEARS. 
Roads Magazine. During 1901 he ed- 
ited the Commercial Bulletin, of Cleve- 
land, and later acted as sporting editor 
of the Cleveland Press. In 1903 he 
entered the advertising department of 
the Winton Company, of which he be- 
came manager in 1908. Mr. Mears is 
an enthusiastic motorist. He is married, 
and has two boys that he qualifies as 
“a pair that’s hard to beat.’ 


Harold J. Mahin, manager of the 
Promotion Department of the O. J. 
Gude Company, New York, comes nat- 
urally by his bent for advertising work, 
being a brother of John Lee Mahin, 
of Chicago, a nephew of the late A. W. 
Lee, who established the Lee Syndicate 
of Iowa evening newspapers, and son 
of John Mahin, who holds the edi- 


torial record of this country, having 
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ADVERTISER’S 
ext:| HANDBOOK 
Just Out! 


This is the latest addition 
to the International Corre- 
spondence Schools’ famous 
series of handy reference 
books. I. C. S. textbooks 
are known the world over 
for their clear, practical 
treatment of technical sub- 
jects. These Handbooks are 
abridged from the regular 
textbooks and are packed 
full of boiled-down infor- 
mation, useful tables, etc. 


The Advertiser’s Hand- 
book is not a book of rates 
nor a book of mere statis- 
tics. It gives just the infor- 
mation about the practice 
and technique of adverti- 
sing that the average busi- 
ness man wants to know. 

Includes concise treatment of copy writing, campaign plan- 
ning, layouts, display, illustration, engraving and printing 
methods, proof-reading, mediums, paper, retail manage- 
ment, department-store work, manufacturers’ and mail- 
order campaigns, sales-letter writing, follow-up systems, 
class-paper advertising, street-car advertising, outdoor 
advertising, keying and checking, house organs, trade- 
marks, copyright, and other important subjects. Compre- 
hensive exhibit of best ad-type faces of three leading 








ADVERTISER'S 
HANDBOOK 











he ed- foundries. Prepared by the editor-in-chief of the newI.C.S. 
Cleve- Advertising Course. 

editor i - 50 

nade Special Offer to Printers’ Ink Readers, Cc 

on be- Tlie regular price of this Handbook is $1.25. In order to introduce the 
ears is work of the International Correspondence echoes, a special price of 


arried, 50 cents for the Advertiser’s Handbook will be made to readers of 
fies a8 Printers’ Ink who use the attached coupon in ordering. Biggest 50-cent 
value ever offered in a business handbook. 
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] INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
ye 4 Box 1206-P, SCRANTON, PA. 


M hin I wisb to take advantage of your special offer to readers of Printers’ Ink and send you 
7 4 W. cents for a copy of the new Advertiser's Handbook. 
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Fifty Years 


the leading one family, 
home paper, in a field 
of 60,000. And the 
lead today greater than 
ever. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


RECORD- 
REPUBLICAN 


Published in the morning, yes, 
_ but it’s got the CIRCULATION. 
Almost 8,000 circulation means 
that it reaches four-fifths of 


ALL THE PEOPLE! 


IT COVERS MERIDEN AND 
FOUR TOWNS. 


Sells for 2 cents. 12 to 16 pages. 














Pat It on Your List ! 


New Jersey 
Freie Zeitung 


53 years the Daily and 
Sunday family newspa- 
per of German-American 
Newark the Metropolis of 
New Jersey. 

Positively the only pa- 
per existing to reach this 
rich German field. 

No special copy neces- 
sary. Accurate transla- 
tion guaranteed. Matrices 
can be used. Modest 
rates. 


Send for Rate Card 
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HAROLD J. MAHIN, 


been editor of the Muscatine Journ: 
continuously for fifty years up to th 
time of his retirement in 1902. 

Mr. Mahin is thirty-one years old. 
He left Iowa when he was twenty-thre: 
to become a special correspondent ir 
Washington and was connected with 
the Washington Bureau of the New 
York Herald for three years before 
coming on to New York_and associa 
ting himself with the O. J. Gude Com 


pany. 





George P. Metzger, advertising man 
ager, Columbia Phonograph Company, 
was born in Kansas in 1871, but came 
East while very young. He was a 
“printers’ devil” on the Lynn, Mass., 
Bee, until it failed, and then became 
proofreader on the Springfield Repub- 
lican, Determining to learn selling he 
got a factory experience with a typ< 
writer concern and later started 
bicycle business of his own. He later 
traveled for “Vim” tires and got started 
in advertising through writing cata 
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K. W. MIX. 


gues. Mr. Metzger’s next experience 
as in connection with the Wana- 
iaker Book Club. After having served 
s advertising manager of Everybody's 
fagozine he became the chief member 
f the Hampton’s Advertising Agency 
taff and continued there until he 
formed his present connection. 


Kenyon W. Mix, advertising and sales 
nanager of the National Veneer Prod- 
cts Company, Mishawaka, Ind., was 


graduated from Purdue University with 


he degree of Mechanical Engineer in 
905. He entered the advertising field 
n the following year with the American 
Vackage Company, of Sheldon, Il}. In 
1907 he severed this connection to go 


«9 the National Veneer Company as a 


copy writer. He later covered the 
South as a meg salesman, and 
the advertising 


for the firm. In December last the 


title and duties of sales manager were 


dded to his other honors and activities. 





Nelson A. Miller, advertising man- 
ager, Underwood Typewriter Company, 
New York, began his career as in- 
structor in the Eastman Commercial 





N. A. MILLER, 
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TO ADVERTISERS IN THE 
CHICAGO FIELD 


From 138,041 to 198,162 In Three Months 
On Monday, October 3, 1910, 
Sy price of the daily edition 
the Chicago Record-Herald 
le reduced to one cent. The 
last day at two cents, Saturday, 
October 1, the net sold circula- 
tion was 138, 941. On October 
31 the net sold circulation was 
172,852; on November 30, 1738,- 
196; on December 31, 198,162. 
A Gain of 60,121 in Three Months 


The Chicago Record-Herald’s 
circulation, unlike that of two 
of its competitors, does not con- 
tain a single copy of “coupon” 
circulation, which involves the 
purchase by a single buyer of 
thousands upon thousands of pa- 
pers from which the coupons 
are clipped, the rest of the pa- 
per being sold as waste. 

he net sold circulation of 
The Sunday Record-Herald on 
December 25th was 210,044 
copies, a gain of 23,706 in three 
months. 
Largest Known Morning Circu- 


lation in Chicago 


The Chicago Record-Herald 


DAILY NET SOLD 198,162 
New York Office, 437 Fifth Avenue 

















No National Advertiser Can 
Afford to Overlook the 
Germans of Philadelphia 


There are 350,000 of them— 
more even than in the city of Cin- 
cinnati. 

They are so well thought of by 
the local merchant that The Con- 
solidated German Newspapers— 
the only ones that reach the Ger- 
man population of the city—are 
usually second or third in volume 
of local advertising. 

Gimbels, a leading departmerit 
store, for instance, has just start- 
ed a 300,000 line campaign in The 
Consolidated German Papers. 

One rate covers all—an advan- 
tage and an economy that should 
be looked into at once. 


From November Ist to November 30th. 


First Newspaper ........ 394,415 Lines 
Second Newspaper ...... 338,265 Lines 
Ss ig, Se rere 300,791 Lines 
Fourth Newspaper ...... 275,745 Lines 
Fifth Newspaper ........ 250,840 Lines 
Sixth Newspaper ........ 221,550 Lines 
The German Gazette Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia. 
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The World’s Greatest 
COUNTRY 
NEWSPAPER 


Here are some of the reasons 
why the 


NORFOLK, NEBR. 
DAILY NEWS 


HAS EARNED THAT TITLE 


T has the largest circulation in 

the world, £000 guaranteed, 
for a city of Norfolk’s size 6027. 
It’s the only paper in the world 
in a city this size maintaining its 
own Associated Press leased wire. 
It has one rate for all advertisers. 
Its circulation is composed of 
paid in advance “three-dollar-a- 
ear” subscribers in Northern 

braska and Southern South 
Dakota. 





Write for sample copy and rates 
New York Representative 
Ralph R. Mulligan, 38 Park Row 


Chicago Representative 
Cc. J. Anderson, Marquette Bldg. 














FOR SALE 


Evening 
Newspaper 


IN A NEW YORK STATE CITY 
OF 80,000 


Old established with good 
advertising record and pos- 
sibilities. 


To be sold to close an estate 

















THE 
ESSER-WRIGHT CO. 


48 City Bank Building 
UTICA, N. Y. 
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School at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Later 
established and managed the Elmira 
School of Commerce for ten years and 
while there was known as the largest 
advertiser in Central New York. 

For ten years Mr. Miller was con 
nected with the Union Typewriter Com 
pany as branch manager and _ later 
executive officer of one of their sub 
sidiary companies. For the last six 
years he has been with the Underwood 
Typewriter Company. 





F. E. MORRISON. 


Frank E. Morrison, of Success Maga 
zine, was born in Marlow, New Hamp- 
shire. He was graduated from the “lit- 
tle red school house”’ at fourteen, with 
ambitions to be a locomotive engineer, 
and did go as far as to become a fire- 
man. A few months at this work were 
quite sufficient to satisfy his ambition. 
antered the hotel business in Boston i: 
the employ of Hall & Whipple, then 
proprietors of Young’s otel and 
Adams House. He learned the hotel 
business from kitchen to office. Mr. 
Morrison came to New York in 1886 
and clerked in* hotels for two years. 
He then took up stenography and es- 
tablished the first public stenographer’s 
offices in the Hoffman House, the St. 
James Hotel and the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. In 1889 he established | the 
I. E. Morrison special agency, repre 
senting a list of magazines and reli 
gious newspapers, including the Atlantic 
Monthly, New England Magazine, - Ar- 
thur’s Magazine, Peterson’s Magazine, 
and The Arena, In 1900 he sold the 
business and became associated with 
Chas. Austin Bates. 

Shortly after Benj. B. Hampton 
started the agency bearing his name, 
Mr. Morrison joined him and secured 
for that agency one of the largest agen- 
cy accounts in the United States, that 
of the American Tobacco Company. 

Six years ago he joined the Success 
Company as solicitor, purchased an in- 
terest in 1908, was later elected a direc- 
tor, secretary and advertising manager, 
which position he filled until January 
1, 1911. 
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FRANK A. MUNSEY. 


Frank A. Munsey, publisher of six 
nagazines and four newspapers, was 
orn in Maine in 1854. After a short 
ublic school education and work in a 
ountry store, he became telegraph op- 
rator and manager for the Western 
Union at Augusta. 

He struck New York in 1882 and 
tarted the ‘‘Golden Argosy.” He has 
1ore discouraging failures to his credit 
1an almost any man in the publishing 
business, but unlike others, he has 
nade capital out of these failures and 
volved out of them a group of fam- 
us and successful magazines and news- 
apers. He is noted for his indepen 
lent action and for his courage in 
breaking away from customary distri- 
bution channels. His “‘Red Star News 
Company” forms a mammoth and effi- 
ient monument to his stubborn enter- 
rise, while his efforts to establish a 
string of great dailies make him unique 
mong publishers. 

Mr. Munsey is noted for his shrewd 
fliers in finance and also as a liberal 
giver to worthy philanthropy. 





Herbert Myrick, author and _ publish- 
r, was born at Arlington, Mass., in 
1860. At the close of his public school 
education, which was received in a 
number of different cities, he entered 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College 








it Amherst and was graduated with the: | 


degree of B.S., in 1882. Since that 
time Mr. Myrick has been continually 
onnected with a large number of pub- 
cations-—editing and publishing. He 
is been instrumental in inaugurating 
arious organizations for the promotion 
f agricultural interest. He has also 
vritten a long list of books upon agri- 
ilture, stock raising and general farm- 
ng subjects. He has written a number 
f romances. He is president, editor, 
manager and director of the Phelps 
‘ublishing Company, Springfield, Mass., 
ind Chicago; Orange Judd Company, 
New York and Chicago; Good House- 
eeping, New York. He is president 
(Continued on page 184.) 














ROCHESTER 


has a larger percentage of 
Germans than New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Pittsburg or St. Paul, 
and within a few per cent as 
large as St. Louis, Cleve- 
land or Detroit. 


THE DAILY 
ABENDPOST 


(Consolidated German Dailies 
of Rochester) 
is read exclusively by the 
great majority of the vast 
number of Germans in 
Rochester and surrounding 
towns. They are prosper- 
ous, well-to-do people, who 
have a big purchasing power. 



































The greatest 
saver of busi- 
ness men’s timesince ; 
the first telephone. 


Our nearest office will show 
you; or write for catalog to | 


THE DICTAPHONE | 


Box 111, Tribune Building 
t NEW YORK 
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1910 and In the last An- 


nual Review 
=a Number  Print- 


ERS’ INK con- 
gratulated the advertising busi- 
ness for having demonstrated a 
united firmness in resisting the 
efforts to secure commissions di- 
rect. This year demonstrates 
that the united front has been 
surprisingly well maintained in 
spite of some breaks in the ranks, 
and has pretty well proved the 
inter-relations of advertising or- 
ganization. 

In fact, 1911 finds advertising 
men for the first time in some 
years better organized than ever 
before, and significantly pointing 
toward still better organization 
shortly to come. Very serious at- 
tention has been given in the past 
year to an organization of adver- 
tising agents, while an organiza- 
tion of a considerable number of 
advertising managers is already 
an accomplished fact. 

Another peculiar development 
of the past year which is closely 
related to better organization of 
the whole business, is the appar- 
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ently simultaneous and heartfelt 
propaganda in every part of the 
country for the elimination of 
fraudulent and exaggerated ad- 
vertising. Printers’ INK’s cam- 
paign against the fraudulent 
piano-guessing contest, the ubiqui- 
tous moral preaching of President 
Dobbs, of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of America, the really 
earnest efforts of many news- 
papers to eliminate more objec- 
tionable advertising, have all been 
of great importance in the prog- 
ress of the year. The spread of 
this common desire of all adver- 
tising media to rid itself of an 
Old Man of the Sea riding ruin- 
ously on their necks, has served 
to knit advertising men more 
closely together. This has been 
reflected in the rapid spread of 
advertising clubs. From the re- 
ports of speeches made before ad- 
vertising clubs during 1910, Print- 
ERS’ INK has seen a rapid and re- 
markable raising of standards, in- 
telligence and practicality in ad- 
vertising, as well as a coalition of 
what were once segregated and 
hostile forces. 

The full swing ci prosperity 
which seems fairly imminent for 
1911 will, consequently, find ad- 
vertising men better prepared to 
render efficient service and to act 
wisely in the development of the 
advertising idea than at any time 
in past history. 








The PrinTERs’ INK 
Tariff Boazd Wi!l go into the 
and Coming subject of the 


tariff revisions 
Revisions some time soon 


and secure a good forecast of the 
effects that downward revisions 
will have on selling and advertis- 
ing. 
The Tariff Board is making 
fine progress, and even the wool 
growers are friendly to the inves- 
tigation of the wool schedule 
(which phenomenon the New 
York Tribune attributes to the 
presence on the Board of Alvin 
H. Sanders, publisher of Breed- 
er’s Gazette). Sensing the com- 
ing letting down of bars, some 
English woolen concerns are plan- 
ning to advertise here. Mr. Bar- 
rett, head of Pears’ Soap, London, 
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has said many times that if the 
duty were abolished he would 
double his appropriation in Amer- 


“oreign correspondents and 
csreful analysis of local condi- 
tins will tell some interesting 
tl'ngs concerning the _ tariff, 
costs of production, and advertis- 





il and marketing conditions 

li:ely to be affected. 
The Local The view of 
VS. many is essen- 


The National ‘lly provincial, 


and cannot dis- 
Viewpoint cern good in what 


is not right at hand. One George 
Hi. Irving made a speech before 
the Indiana Harbor and East Chi- 
cago Commercial Club the other 
day, in which he said that the 
m gazines of the country were 

‘a menace to the small merchant,” 
- ause of the advertising they 

ntained. This advertising, he 
pagar 9 deflected a great deal 
of businéss which might otherwise 
go to home merchants to mail- 
order houses and department 
stores at distant points. 

It has been supposed that en- 
lightened merchants have for some 
time been past their catalogue- 
house hating stage and had prog- 
ressed to a broader view. That 
they have extended their hate to 
department stores now nationally 
advertising may be only a logical 
development, but it is only inten- 
sifying a narrowness that can 
never lead anywhere. 

The hatred of the mail-order 
concern is self-contradictory, and 
the inclusion of department-store 
advertisers proves it. If only 
“cheap” merchandise is sold, why 
hate the catalogue houses unless 
they are competitors on the same 
level? One can imagine how 
those retailers who sell similarly 
“cheap” goods would be hurt, but 
how cheap and_ unsatisfactory 
merchandise can hurt real quality 
goods and fine service is incon- 
ceivable. 

It doesn’t pay to take too in- 
tensely Incal a viewpoint. People 
will never feel duty bound to buy 
at home just because a thing is 


sold at home. Locality consider- 
ations have no weight. The re- 
tailer who anathematizes “out- 
siders” would be a more live and 
successful business man if he 
would look upon no concern do- 
ing business in all America as an 
outsider, but as on exactly the 
same plane as himself — from 
whom he can learn improvement 
and secure co-operation and work 
with instead of against. 








It seems like a 
Granite and |. °°; irony to 


the Advertis= find the sellers of 
a thing like gran- 
ing Idea ite just awaken- 
ing (and by force) to the endur- 
ing qualities of advertised reputa- 
tion. The good will constructed 
by persistent advertising has fre- 
quently been likened to the solid- 
ity and permanency of granite— 
yet those who deal with granite 
every day have never appreciated 
this likeness until now. And even 
now they only know that they 
have stubbed their toes against 
something pretty substantial, and 
are complaining without very in- 
telligent understanding of what 
it is. 

At a recent meeting of the 
Granite Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Quincy, Mass., criticism 
was rife of one J. S. Swingle, 
known as “the Extra Dark man.” 
Because of the many years of ad- 
vertising he has done for his Ex- 
tra Dark Quincy and the reputa- 
tion which this stone has gained 
in the trade, it seems that it has 
become more and more difficult to 
sell the other grades of Quincy 
granite. Pursuing some of the 
amazing logic of unintelligence, 
these critics condemned Mr. Swin- 
gle and his advertising as hurtful 
to the business. 

If they only knew it, this criti- 
cized advertising is the only helper 
their business has. Certainly, pro- 
ducers such as the others are shown 
to be will never put Quincy Gra- 
nite on any lofty notch; whereas 
Mr. Swingle, with his trade-paper 
advertising, has extended the uses 
and adaptations of all granite. 

It certainly seems embarrass- 
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ingly like carrying coals to New 
Castle to talk of the enduring 
qualities of adv ertising to granite 
men. The best granite that they 
make will have to put on its 
“Sunday best” wearing qualities 
in order to meet on its own level 
advertising good-will. 





“ Advertising What has long 
been recognized 


Advertising”’ asageneral need 


is now appropriately to be done 
by the new national advertising 
association. Advertising is to be 
given a representation before con- 
sumers, in the effort te increase 
confidence in consumer advertis- 
ing. 

Individual publications have 
made attempts at this with some 
degree of success, but no authori- 
tative or broadly conceived and 
widespread effort has ever been 
made to give the public a proper 
conception of modern legitimate 
advertising. 

A long time ago Hugh Chal- 
mers, speaking before the Chicago 
Advertising Association, said: 


“Advertising, in my opinion, needs 
one thing most of all, and that is: it 
needs to be advertised. 

“T think most advertising men are 
too close to their business to realize 
that everybody does not believe in ad- 
vertising; that a gredt number of people 

thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of people—still believe that they buy 
goods cheaper from concerns who don’t 
spend big money in advertising than 
from those who do. Of course those of 
us who are close to that proposition 
know that is wrong. Je know that 
advertising creates a demand, and 
creates it in such volume that we can 
afford to make, and do make, articles 
cheaper, and market them for less 
money than otherwise could be done. 
But lots of people need to be told that. 

“T think—if I may refer to one spe- 
cific publication—I ‘think Mr. Patter- 
son, of Collier’s, is doing a good thing 
in running those bulletins on advertis- 
ing, because he is trying to educate 
the. eople to believe in advertising. 

hose of you who have traveled 
abroad know ‘that advertising is un- 
known in Europe; over there the surest 
sign that you are a fakir is that you 
advertise. Advertising in this country 
has gone through a great change in 
the last ten years—you will all admit 
that—because there have been more in- 
tegrity and more business methods put 
into it than ever before. But many 
—. yet, as I have said, don’t be- 
ieve in it; and it is up to the adver- 
tising men themselves to teach people 
to believe in advertising.” 





Advertising No tendency i: 
and advertising cus 
tom has shown 

Circulation jyore healthy 


growth during the past year an 
decade than the disposition on the 
part of publishers to put a gen- 
erous construction on their obliga- 

tion toward the patrons of their 
advertising columns. It is hardiy 
too much to say that this disposi- 
tion has ushered in a new era i! 
advertising. The publisher whi 
declines to give advertisers a de- 
tailed statement of the circulation 
of his medium is now in a mi- 
nority. The publisher who freely 
opens his books to expert exami- 
nation for the benefit of those who 
contribute to his support and may 
without stretch of imagination be 
found entitled to his highest con- 
sideration, is to-day one of a re- 
spectable and rapidly increasing 
company. Now that the few he- 
roic pioneers have made the dem- 
onstration, it is possible to see 
how candor wins the advantage 
here, stilling doubt, commanding 
confidence. If publishers went no 
further than doing this, they 
would find frankness a virtue with 
other rewards than its own mere- 
ly. The type of mind which re- 
flects frankness is the type of 
mind which has put its own house 
in order, and is willing and anx- 
ious to put its client’s house in 
order for him—to furnish him, 
in short, with accurate informa- 
tion and wise counsel, with plans 
and copy, and, in general, to safe- 
guard his interests at all points 
Such co-operation, to be real, must 
be based on right motives; in the 
long run, advertisers will appre- 
ciate the real kind. When this 
stage is reached, a splendid basis 
is laid of mutual confidence on 
which a_ structure of common 


prosperity may be built. 
Se 


ADVERTISING COLORADO BY 
STEREOPTICON VIEWS. 


Colorado is to receive advertising 
throughout Kansas, Oklahoma and some 
of the Missouri river states by 
Kent, who has supplied himself with ‘a 
collection — of photographs of _ views 
through Northern Colorado and parts 
of Wyoming. These pictures are con: 
verted into stereopticon views and _ will 
be shown in schoolhouses, town ha!ls 
and in cities. 
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: BOSTON “HERALD 


Osi (Under New Management) — 














ie | MORNING, EVENING and SUNDAY | 








uni [Is the representative Home Newspaper of New 

— England. It is Reliable, Clean and Progressive. It 
: be is vastly superior to any other New England news- 

gr paper for Financial, Automobile and all other lines of 
re- ee 

sing dependable advertising. 

he 

yest The confidence of the Boston Merchants in the value 
ts of The Herald’s advertising columns is expressed in 

— the following figures on local store advertising. 

they : 

with Of the four leading Boston papers with Sunday 


Editions The Herald was the only one to make a 
. of gain in December over November, 1910. 


ein The Herald Gained - - 30,141 lines 
ma- The Other Three Lost - 53,685 lines 


Jans 

safe 

one You cannot cover Boston or New England in an 
en advertising campaign without The HERALD. 

pre 

this 

asi BOSTON HERALD Inc. 

mon 171 Tremont St., Boston 

BY 





vo FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVE 


ST. The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


ith a 
ween Tribune Bldg. Tribune } Idg. Reliance Bldg. 
con- New York. Chicago Kansas City, Mo. 
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HERBERT MYRICK, 


(Continued from page 179) 

of the Educational Press, of Spring- 
field, Mass., and is a member of the 
Educational Association, National Irri- 
gation Association, Municipal Art So- 
ciety of New York, and is connected 
with various clubs in Toronto, Chicago, 
Springfield and New York. He _ has 
residences in New York and Springfield 
and Santa Barbara, Cal. 





David B. Plum, business manager of 
the Troy Record, is a native of Troy, 
is responsible for the rapid development 
of the Record. Mr. Plum watches closely 
his local field, but finds time to keep 
in touch with “the foreign advertiser,’ 
whose favor he has gained by present- 
ing proved facts in regard to the Rec- 
ord. Mr. Plum still is on the sunny 
side of life’s slope, and ready to adopt 
the new when it offers improvement 
upon the old. He is a firm believer in 
the doctrine of the square deal, and he 
practices what he preaches. 
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Cc. H. POST. 


Charles H. Post, advertising manag 
of the Devoe Paint Company. (I. ° 
Devoe & C. T. Raynolds), New York, 
was born in Connecticut in 1860. Ii 
is a sincere believer in the doctrine that 
to advertise successfully you must first 
know your field with an exact intimate 
knowledge. He was active in the field 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup and 
the manufacturer of Brown’s Troches, 
after which he went as salesman and 
later as advertising manager of the old 
Tulip Soap Company, of Boston. He 
has been in his present position four 
teen years. It is said on good authority 
that he knows evety editor of a coun 
try weekly along the Atlantic seaboard 
and the Gulf coast. In advertising he 
believes in the platform of ‘‘doing as 
others don’t,” a saying ascribed to y hn 
O. Powers. 


Wallace C. Richardson president, 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., publish 
ers’ direct representatives, is a native 
of Brooklyn. He entered the adver- 
tising field in 1888 in the employ ot 








WALLACE C. RICHARDSON. 
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J. H. Bates. Until 1896 Mr. Richard- 
son was connected with this firm. In 
1897 he became a solicitor for Frank 
E. Morrison, who was then represent- 
ing a list of magazines and religious 
papers. In 1899 a change in the pro- 
prietorship of that business removed 
its headquarters to Chicago. But Mr. 
Richardson did not accompany it. He 
then started for himself and became 
i.astern representative of the Ohio Far- 
er and the Michigan Farmer. Since 
that time Mr. Richardson’s business has 
been growing. logically and consistently, 
ntil at the present time he is rep- 
esenting a largé list of standardized 
farm publications. 





W. B. Southwell, business manager of 
the Tribune, Des Moines, Iowa, started 
his newspaper experience with the Bur- 
lington Hawk Eye, where for twenty- 
five years he filled a series of positions 
ranging from copy boy to general man- 
ager. For the past six and a half years 
Mr. Southwell hes been connected with 
the Register and Leader and the Trib- 
une, of Des Moines, Iowa. He was re- 
cently elected a director of the Com- 
mercial Club, the largest business men’s 
organization in Iowa. He holds the 
position of chairman of the Publicity 
Committee at that club. The history 
f the publication with which he is con- 
nected has been one of ‘splendid in- 














RA Gere aes 
W. B. SOUTHWELL 


crease in circulation, advertising and 
revenue, since he took charge as man- 
ager. 





I. H. Sawyer, advertising manager, 
the Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, 
was born at Bucksford, Mass. On 
finishing school he entered the employ 














present typewriter equipment. 


tell. us about it—the 
Royal is designed and 
equipped to handle any- 
thing that can’t be done 
on other typewriters. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Room 52 

Royal Tpyewriter Bldg., 
New York. 

A Branch in Each Prin- 
cipal City. 





A PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION 
OF WHAT IT WILL DO FOR YOU 


You are asked to send us samples of your index and record 
cards, printed blanks, wide forms, and all other stationery used 
in your office, together with specimens of the work done by your 
We will then show you that the 


STANDARD $ .00 

TYPEWRITER 
will not only do better work, more quickly and easily, but will 
do many things that other typewriters can not do at all. If there 


is any special class of work that is giving you trouble, something 
your stenographer can’t do satisfactorily on her present machine, 





























I. H. SAWYER. 


of Hyde, Peabody & Co., of Boston, 
and’ was later connected with the 
American Rubber Company of that 
city. Mr. Sawyer went to St. Louis in 
1890 to connect with the Brown Shoe 
Company. He soon became a direc- 
tor, and in 1909 was elected vice 
president. Mr. Sawyer has heer prom- 
inently associated with the shoe manu- 
facturers and wholesalers’ organiza- 
tions in the West. He has been presi 
dent of the St. Louis Advertising 
Men’s League and for the past two 
years vice-president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America. 


Alvin H. Sanders, editor of the 
Breeder's Gazette, Chicago, was born in 
owa, in 1860. His father, who had 
been prominent in stock-breeding cir 
cles in the West, removed to Chicago 
about 1876 to assume the editorship of 
the old National Live Stock Journal,, at 
that date the leading publication of its 
kind in the world. 

The Breeder’s Gazette was founded 





ALVIN H. SANDERS. 
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in 1881, and Mr. Sanders, who had re 
ceived some training in journalism ur 
der his father, entered the office of that 
paper with its first issue, and has ever 
since been actively identified with it, 
having been its managing editor since 
about 1888. 

Mr. Sanders served as a mem 
ber of the United States Com 
mission to the Paris Exposition in 1900 
received the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Agriculture from the University of 
Illinois in 1907, received the Decora 
tion of the Cross of the Order of 
Leopold from the King of Belgium in 
1909, in recognition 7 his services t 
the cause of scientific agriculture an 
was made a member of the United 
States Tariff Board by President Taft 
in 1910. While giving a large portion 
of his time to the work of this body 
at present, Mr. Saunders is still taking 
an active interest in the general policy 
and make-up of the Breeder’s Gasette 





Roy B. Simpson, sales and advertising 
manager, Keller Mfg. Company, Phila 


yy @ 





ROY B. SIMPSON. 


delphia, is thirty-six years of age. Mr. 
Simpson started learning the printing 
business at an early age, entering the 
mechanical department of a large coun- 
try office. For seven years he worked 
in this connection, mastering all the de- 
tails of this department. During the 
next seven years, five of which were 
spent with the Fort Worth Gazette, he 
acted as circulation and advertising 
manager to a number of publications, 
doing considerable reportorial work at 
the same time. The next two years he 
spent as writer for the Texas Farm and 
Ranch and the Chicago Daily Drovers’ 
Journal. This connection was termi 
nated to take the position of advertising 
and sales manager for the Corn Pro 
ducts Company, which he held for some 
time. He later connected with the 
Cash Buyers. Union, one of the largest 
mail order houses in Chicago. After 
acquiring the experience which he 
sought there, he became connected with 
the Quaker Oats Company in 1906, where 
he carried on a number of successful 
campaigns. In 1907 Mr. Simpson ac 
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“Here’s fifteen dollars from a stranger for something he 
never knew he wanted from men he knows nothing about.” 
HE above quotation is taken from the letter of a correspondent who received a 
I Booklet framed up by one of our experts. It shows that we have mastered the 
science of selling copy by 
AROUSING ATTENTION, CREATING INTEREST 
Fannin DESIRE anv Stimutatinc to ACTION 
Those are four principles that govern the construction of copy that sells goods—they 
are embodied in every circular letter, folder or booklet we put out. Can you use such 
business getters? 


The Business Development Company of America 
“Writers of Selling Copy” 
Send for “The Selling Force and the Selling Farce” 
119 Nassau STREET, New York City : os Phone Cortland 5374 




















Stop wasting valuable time 
sharpening pencils by hand 


—15 minutes a day— | 4 hours a week wasted by 
each of your salaried men must cost you quite a few 


dollars a yeaaa—TEN DAYS’ FREE USE of 
U © AUTOMATIC 


» ed. Pencil Sharpener 


will prove that in time saved it will earn its 

first cost every week. And in convenience, service 

and satisfaction, the value of this machine can 
only be appreciated after you have 
used one for a week. 










”% 





Ask your stationer to send 
one for ten days’ free trial, or 
write to us direct, sending $3.50 (as 
a deposit), with your stationer’s name 
and we will send one for ten days’ 
free use—to be returned to us within 
ten days if it is not all you expect and 
your money refunded. 


See how to save $70 a year. 


2 EXTRA KNIVES FREE . 


Get our booklet ‘‘A Saving Pointer.’’ 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
445 Atlas Block Chicago 
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quired an interest in the Prince Mfg. 
Company. The following year this com- 
ged was consolidated with the Julius 
Keller Company of Philadelphia, and 
Mr. Simpson became connected with 
the new firm in his present capacity. 





Jack W. Speare, advertising manager, 
G. W. Todd & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
was born | “up-York state about thirty 
years ago.” He entered newspaper life 
on the asmie side when not much 
more than a youngster through the 
various departments of the New York 
Sun, the Pittsburg Post and the Pitts- 
burg Dispatch. After still further 
reportorial and editorial experience 
on papers in Cleveland and De- 
troit he entered the advertising agency 
field in connection with the old Brow- 
nell & Humphrey Company. Having 
spent a year there he went to the copy 
department of N. W. Ayer & Son, in 
Philadelphia. Leaving the agency busi- 
ness he returned to Detroit to become 
assistant to E. St. E. Lewis, of the 





J. W. SPEARE. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 
Two years ago he severed that connec- 
tion to go to Rochester to create a de- 
partment of anaes, 2 and sales pro- 


motion for & Co., manu- 
facturers of the Protectograph. 


J. M. Thomson, of the New Or- 
leans Item, was born in West Virginia 
in 1879. He was graduated from Johns 
Hopkins University in 1897, where he 
was one of the founders and editors of 
the first college newspaper, the News- 
Letter. Mr. Thomson’s first experi- 
ence in newspaper work was that of a 
reporter on the Washington Post, but 
later he reported for the N. Y. Jour- 
nal and Herald in Washington, at the 
same time carrying on some newspaper 
syndicate work. Diceen years ago he 
bought the Norfolk Dispatch and be 
came one of the youngest newspaper 
publishers in the country. It has been 

r. Thomson’s fortune to have a 
hand in the modernizing of journalistic 
work in two very old and conservative 
fields. His New Orleans experience 
began five years ago when he pur- 
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J. M. THOMSON. 


chased the Item, to which he after 
wards added the good will and plant 
of the Morning World, joining the ad- 
vertising and circulation of the two 
papers. 

E. H. Shepard, editor of Better 
Fruit, Hood River, Ore., was born in 
Connecticut. He “grew up in an or- 
chard” in Marysville, Cal., where his 
father was engaged in fruit growing. 
He was graduated by the University of 
California in 1880 and took up ~ & 
sale business, which engaged his atten- 
tion for twenty years. Mr. Shepard 
has been located in Hood River for 
about eight years. He is connected 
with many horticultural societies and 
associations in Oregon and Washung- 
ton. He is an acknowledged authority 
on fruit culture and an annual lec- 
turer before state horticultural societies 
in a half dozen of the northwestern 
states, and has lectured in many parts 
of the United States on the fruit grow 
ing industry. 





E, H, SHEPARD, 
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R. K. STRASSMAN. 


Ralph K. Strassman, advertising man- 
ager Red Book Magazine, New York 
was born in Boston in 1876. Upon 
graduation from the University of Ne- 
braska he entered the general pub- 
licity field. He was for ten years 
Eastern representative of the Chicago 
Tribune, and later its general and ad- 
vertising manager. After leaving the 
Tribune Mr. Strassman established ad- 
vertising offices in Chicago and handled 
a considerable bulk of business for 
about three years. He was induced by 


the publishers of the Red Book Maga- 
zine and its allied publications to give 
up that business and accept the posi- 
tion of advertising manager in 1908. 
His tenure of this office has been qual- 
ified by the splendid advancement of the 
publications of the Red Book Corpor- 
ation. 





Jefferson Thomas, vice-president and 
manager of the McFarland Publicity 
Service, Harrisburg, Pa., was born in 











JEFFERSON THOMAS. 











text pages. 


@ Particulars upon request. 





Advertising Manager 


ADVERTISING MES SALES 


@ The natural result when your copy appears in this 
magazine. All the readers take a personal and pro- 
prietary interest in the advertising as well as in the 


@_ Proof of this interest we are prepared to demonstrate 
fully to any advertiser who desires to influence the pur- 
chases of the 70,000 thinking American women who 
make up the membership of the D. A. R. 


FREDERICK W. WILSON 
37 East 28th St., New York 
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Kentucky, about thirty-eight years ago. 
He - wr his newspaper career at the 
age of thirteen, by contributing to 
country newspapers, and a few years 
later took up regular reportorial work. 
Until 1896 he filled various positions 
as reporter and editor and on _maga- 
zine staffs. In 1896 he went to Spring- 
field, Ohio, and started a periodical en- 
terprise which engaged his attention for 
about six years. During the next three 
years he was contributing to various 
magazines and publications. In 1905 
he became connected with the Home 
Pattern Company, of New York, and 
organized the advertising departments 
of the style books which it publishes. 
iarly in 1907 he removed to Harrisburg 
and became connected with J. Horace 
McFarland and started the McFarland 
Publicity Service. 


_ Robert Tinsman, vice-president of the 
Federal Advertising Agency, was born 
in 1879. He was graduated from Lafay- 
ette College, in 1901. After graduation 
he worked for a few months with Dr. 








ROBERT TINSMAN. 


Francis A. March, on a philological 
work, and later came to New York and 
took up reporting on the Wall Street 
Journal, where he distinguished himseif 
by being the first man to get an inter- 
view with the late Russell Sage. He 
was afterward transferred to the busi- 
ness department and wrote advertisin 
for the publication. He later connecte 
himself with the Root Newspaper Asso- 
ciation to assist in the copy _ or 
of the Dry Goods Economist. ter he 
became service manager, and developed 
the department until he conducted all 
the Root Association publicity 
When the Federal Advertising Agency 
was founded, in 1909, he was elected 
vice-president, and in 1910 came actu- 
ally into the conduct of Federal’s 
affairs. ae aly 

Frederick M. Webster, advertising 
manager, American Writing Paper Com- 
any, Holyoke, Mass., was born in 
rooklyn, N. Y., in 1880, and at the 
age of eighteen years entered the ware- 
house and storage business with his 





FREDERICK M. WEBSTER, 


father. He severed his’ connections 
with the warehousing business, and as- 
sociated himself with the advertising 
department of the New York Commer- 
cial, with which he spent something 
short of a year. Lacking actual selling 
experience, Mr. Webster left the New 
York Commercial, to represent several 
paper specialty manufacturers, and to 
market their products in the metro- 
politan district. He devoted himself 
to this work for three years. He 
then entered the advertising  de- 
partment of the Home Pattern Com- 
pat.y of New York, manufacturers of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal patterns. 
This position he held until a broader 
fieid of opportunity offered itself as 
aavertising manager of the American 
+ aga Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Mass. 





Louis Wiley, business manager, The 
New York Times, was born at Hornell, 
N. Y., in 1869. In_1782 he accompa- 
nied his parents ta Mt. —— y. 
and while attending school he became 





LOUIS WILEY. 




















ssistant to the editor of the Mt. 
sterling Democrat. That was his start 
in the newspaper business. In 1887 
e removed with his family to Roches- 
ter, N. Y., where he became reporter 
yw the Rochester Post-Express; at the 
same time he was editor and publisher of 
1e Rochester Tidings, a weekly pub- 
jication. In 1893, at the age of 24, 
e became the general manager of the 
tochester Post-Express. When Adolph 
Ochs secured control of the New 
ork Times in 1896, Mr. Wiley began 
s services with that newspaper. He 
is the President of The Daily Newspaper 
lub of America which is composed of 
14 of the leading daily newspapers of 
e country. It is an organization 
actively conducting a campaign for the 
promotion of newspaper advertising. 














LAFAYETTE YOUNG, JR. 


Lafayette Young, Jr., business man- 
ager of the Des Moines Capital, Des 
Moines, Iowa, was born in Des Moines, 
about thirty-three years ago. He re- 
ceived his early education in the public 
schools of that city and in the collegiate 
department of the University of Michi- 
gan. He is a graduate of the law de- 
partment of the University of Iowa. 
Mr. Young takes an unusual interest in 
the growth of his city. To his effort is 
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due the creation of the booster organi- 
zation, known as the Greater Des 
Moines Committee, which is doing na- 
tional advertising. Through his publi- 
cation, Mr. Young is continually mak- 
ing attempts for the betterment of his 
city and state, by urging better roads, 
better rural schools and progressive 
legislation for the remedy of Iowa’s 
greatest evils, the tax on money and 
credits. 


E. T. Meredith, publisher Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, lowa, started his 
career in the world of publications as 
an inexperienced country lad about fif- 
teen years ago. When he was about 
twenty-one he took charge of the old 
Farmers Tribune and succeeded in 
placing it again on its feet. Between 
eight and nine years ago he started 
Successful Farming, and when it grew 
to sufficient size to require his entire 
attention, he sold the Farmers’ Tribune 
and devoted himself exclusively to the 
new publication. Mr. Meredith’s paper 
has met with well-deserved success and 
has been a paying proposition. Only a 
few weeks ago Mr. Meredith was elect- 
ed president of the Des Moines Com- 
mercial Club and has been appointed 
by his fellow citizens to be chairman of 
the committee of 300 prominent citi- 
zens which has been organized to bring 
order out of chaos in connection with 
Des Moines’ street car situation. 

—_—— ~+or 


PAPERS CONSOLIDATE, 








The Arkansas Valley Farmer has 
been consolidated with the Wichita 
Weekly Eagle, and will be known as 
the JVeekly Eagle. The consolidation 
gives the Weekly Eagle a guaranteed 
circulation of 30,000. 





Swindlers representing themselves as 
authorized to sell advertising poster 
space in the Pennsylvania Railroad sta- 
tion in New York City, and in other 
stations along the road have been oper- 
ating in many parts of the country. 
It is the policy of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad not to have any advertising 
matter posted on its property. 





Frank R. Ferguson, a well-known ad- 
vertising man in Chicago, died Jan. 8. 


OR cerinielicmerntcmrtes 
"1847 ROGERS BROS,” guar- 


antees the heaviest triple plate. 


shows all designs. 








MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
(international Silver Co., Successor) 
MERIDEN, CONN 


York Chicago San Francisco 
ms sainsia 


Are You Developing 
Your Export Markets? 


r Don't let your competitor get your share 
of foreigntrade. ‘The AMERICAN EX- 
PORTER service gives you all the pub- 
licity you need to cover the important 
markets abroad. It includes also trans 
lations, ratings, information, 
etc.,without charge Write for 
samp!’e copies and particulars. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 

137 William Street 
N. Y. 

Established 
1877 




















Moving Picture News 


Constantly growing. Circulates round the 
orld wi lotion Pictures are used. 

* Advertisers more than satished with re- 
sults, Write for terms and sample copy 
Cinematograph Publishing Company 
30 West 13th Street -:- -:- New York 























Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10 the cost. Gr. at saving in bookkeep 
ing, postage andelectros, Rate, 35cents. 


Actual average circulation 143,054 
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at $5 for 3 
years is an 
exceptional 
bargain for 
Advertisers 
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WALL STREET MOUTHPIECE O> 
CORPORATIONS AND PUBLIC 
FAVOR. 





The great corporations are beginning 
to learn the necessity (which should 
have been apparent to them long ago) 
of possessing the favor and good will 
of the public. The power of public opin- 
ion is great ina country where every 
man’s vote counts. The difficulties of the 
Interboro in getting a perfectly fair, and 
perhaps more than fair, proposition 
accepted, illustrates the disadvantage 
of public ill will. It is not sufficient to 
do the straight business in hand, as well 
as possible. This the Interboro has 
probably done, considering the condi- 
tions under which it has struggled; that 
of handling a traffic double the capacity 
of the machinery, and outfit, and con- 
stantly a haga But the “good will” as 
an absolutely essential part of the busi- 
mess has been disregarded. If a man 
pushes against you roughly in the street 
oy turn, indignant. If you find it to 
e an accident and he apologizes with 
regret, you are pacified and even grati- 
fied. But even if it be an accident and 
he is indifferent and rude about it, 
you are ready to knock him down. 

It is this attitude of impressing the 
public with the fact of tntention to 
satisfy and please the people, which is 
so important. And even if the service 
is imperfect, much is forgiven and good- 
naturedly forgotten, provided there is 
only apparent the earnest effort to 
please. The rudest mining camp crowd 
are willing to let the piano-player live, 
however forrible his performance, if 
they are only made to understand that 
he is “‘doing his best.” : 

The widely prevailing, underlying 
hatred of public serving corporations 
in this country is due to the fact that 
for years no effort has been made to 
extend the utmost courtesy wherever 
corporation employees come in contact 
with the individual customer. On the 
contrary, rude, abrupt, and even dis- 
dainful treatment, has been the rule. 
A change is taking place in this re- 
spect. Mr. Harriman saw the necessity 
for this, long vefore he died, and in 
the last two years of his life he cast 
off his habit of long years of silence, 
and notwithstanding the burden of tre- 
mendous pressure from an enormous 
business which he had built up with 
herculean power, he took occasion in 
public speech at banquets to meet the 
people and to give them an opnortunity 
to know him and his work. _ And, in- 
variably, wherever he did this, he be- 
came endeared to his hearers. The 
great Telephone Company has for some 
years adopted the policy of the utmost 
attention to the convenience and com- 
plaints of its patrons, with a publicity 
bureau to assist it.—Baches Financial 
Review. 

——_+ e+. 


NEWSPAPER MAN TURNS MANU- 
FACTURER. 


Edgar A. Fordtan, for thirteen years 
secretary and treasurer_as well as_busi- 
ness manager of the Galveston, Texas, 
Tribune, has become one of the owners 
of the New Orleans Roofing and Meta! 
Works. 
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REAL ADVERTISING OF BOOKS. 





A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago, are 


among the very first to show in their 


advertising that they appreciate the 
st mulating interest that lies in the 
goods they are selling. McClurg’s are 
yooksellers as well as publishers. Though 
their _ establish- 
ment is known 
as one of the 
leaders, the firm 
does not sit idle 
and accept only 
such trade as 
lrifts through 
its doors. It 
uses the news- 
papers with ex- 
cellent educa- 
tional copy to 
arouse a desire 
to go to the 
store which 
houses wares of 
such interesting 
nature. 

For one thing, 
McClurg’s_ store 
suggests, in its 
copy, the high 








Not Only a Bookstore 


FIRST of a. of couree. it is the am of 
thas ade Chicago book buy 





qua ity of its pagan ea aaa 
service. Tt asks | “Cth 
the privilege of beet js Beret oo dee 











supplying the 
Chicago book purchasers with what 
books they want, ard then goes on 
gently to suggest certain desirable and 
timely pieces of reading mater. 

The copy surrounds the less sought 
departments of the store with attractive 
atmosphere. A sentence arouses curi- 
osity about the office supply department; 
another phrase catches the attention of 
the camera enthusiasts. All this men- 
tion is woven together with the theme 
of adesireto serve running through it. 

Occasionally McClurg’s produces a 
‘‘news” ad, crisp with seasonable sug- 
gestions, about the best sellers, about 
sport and about the literature the young 
folks are showing an inclination to buy. 

There is no bald recital of books re- 
ceived in this advertising. There is no 
condescending information that the pub- 
lic “should read this book.” It is flesh 
and blood advertising, with a desire and 
an eagerness to serve the public with 
the store’s multitudinous good things 
written all over it. 





ten - 


IOWA WANTS STATE PUBLICITY 
BOARD. 





Plans to ask the legislature for an 
ippropriation of $50,000 for a_ state 
publicity board and advertising purposes 
are outlined in a letter sent to members 
f the Iowa League of Commercial 
Clubs by H. E. Stout, secretary. The 
three absolute essentials outlined in the 
letter are, first, an appropriation of 
$50,000, $25,000 being available each 
year for the next two years; sccond, to 
name the departnfent of the state gov- 
ernment which wil! administer the fund; 
third, to create the position of publicity 
manager which may be independent cr 
under the control of some state depart- 
ment. 
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Won’t Crack or Show 
Finger Marks 
Here is a real office convenience— 
celluloid tipped card index guides. 
Always clean, always in place. 
Fold over top of card and stay 
there. Don't crack, curl or fray. 


Celluloid Tipped Guide Cards 
outlast all others. Three of the ordi- 
nary guides fail to give the service 
that one of ours gives. Ask your 
dealer for the “one piece” Celluloid 
Tip Guides or write for samples. 

STANDARD INDEX CARD CC. 
701-709 Arch St., Philadelphia 








The The Chief Factor 
Christian that makes an ad- 

° vertising medium 
Science productive is the 
Monitor 


amount of interest 
it contains for the 
people who read it. 
The Christian Science Monitor, a 
daily newspaper for the home, 
measured by this standard, is a very 
effective advertising medium. Re- 
sults generally achieved prove it. It 
should be used in national cam- 
paigns directed at the actual buying 
public. 


Boston New York Chicago 











Here’s Your Chance 


ADVERTISING MAN, age 27, 
graduate business college and 
advertising school. Now em- 
ployed as advertising manager. 
Wants to connect with agency 
or with manufacturer as assistant, 
can write strong copy, catalogue, 
booklets, sales letters. Don’t 
know it all but am a grower. 
Want experience and chance at 
future. 


Address Chance, 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 























ADDRESSING MACHINES 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 





ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


ENGRAVING 


ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col.. $1; large: 
10c. per ing THE YOUNGSTOWN AR( 
ENGRAVING CO , Youngstown, Ohio. 











FOR SALE 


OR SALE—One Hoe Perfecting Newspape 

Press, with complete Stereotyping Outtit and 
twelve form tables, capable of printing 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 pages at a time, with a speed of fro 
10,000 to 20,000 per hour. May be seen daily in 
operation at our office, CHESTER TIMEs, 
Chester, Pa. 








W KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
«* CO., Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 lieaver St., N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 





ADVERTISING MEDIA 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK 20 years the coal trades’ leading 
DIAMOND journal, Write for rates. 


HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 








THE producer of results in the Middle West, 
where farmers have big money, is Farm Life 
of Chicago. Address DEPARTMENT P. I. for 
sample copy and rates. 


Fos SALE—Two Linotype Machines, single 
letter, in good condition, Matrices, 7 point 
No. 2, also in fairly good shape. Individua 
motors. Machines are running every day and 
duing splendid work. Can be changed to two 
letter machines at very little expense to pur- 
chaser. CHESTER TIMES, Chester, Pa. 


TRUSTEE SALE 

The Trustee of the Courier Publishing Com 
pany, Harrisburg, Pa., Bankrupt, will dispose at 
public sale tothe highest bidder, plant, machin 
ery, stock, and equipment of the Sunday news- 
paper and job printing plant consisting in part 
of a Duplex Press, a Mergenthaler Linotype ma- 
chine, 6 job presses, 2 cylinder presses, power 
cutter, electric saw, type, etc., at the company's 
plant, No. 320 Market St , Harrisburg, Pa., on 
Tuesday, Jan. 31, 1911, at o'clock P.M. ‘Terms 
cash at the time of sale. The plant is open for 
inspection and all inquiries by mail will be 
answered promptly. Harry Lowengard, Trustee 











HELP WANTED 








HE circulation ot the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 





HE REAL TRUTH ABOUT THE BLOW- 

ING UP OF THE MAINE, by one who 
knows, in January ‘‘CUBA OPPORTUNI- 
TIES"’ Sample copy 10 cents, mailed. Box 
1078, Havana, Cuba. L. Maclean Beers, pub- 
lisher. 








BILLPOSTING 





FRED PEEL, official representative, THE 
ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
STATES and CANADA, limes Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates. 














BUSINESS CARDS 





© der new folding business card has more 
printing surface, is no larger than the 


ordinary and a Business Card. Samples 


is 
free. CHILCOTE, PRINTER, 143 E. Madison 
Street, Chicago. 





W ANTED — Experienced 


mail order advertising Man for whiskey busi 
ness. THE ALTMAYER-FLATAU CO.,, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


pes sun OPEN in all departments of ad 
vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service 
Registration free. ‘Terms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898 No branch offices. FERNALD’S 
NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE, Spring 
field, Mass 











INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE SEARCH-LIGHT 
AS Anything You Want to Know 
341 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











LABELS 


3,000 Gummed Labels, | ( 
Size, 1x2 inches, printed to order 
* 





and postpaid, Send for Catalog. 
Fenton Label Co.. Phila., Pa. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





t 
DVERTISING MAN, who can turn out 
bull’s-eye copy, and is now in charge o! a 

vertising of a large firm, can take on a little 

extra work. Good chance for some firm whic! 

does not require entire time of copy man. A 

dress ‘‘ COPY," care Printers’ Ink. 
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DVERTISING MAN, EXPERIENCED 
correspondent, wants anew connection. Ad- 
dress ‘*W. S. H.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 





Ad Writer 


Original high class experienced workman wants 
employment. Moderate salary. Address “‘S.R.,"’ 
care Printers’ Ink. 





ALES ORGANIZATION SPECIALIST will 
consider proposition from high class house. 
Age 32, eight years’ experience with best con- 
cerns in the country H. R. CREMER, 216 
Bulletin Building, Philadelphia. 





NDUSTRIOUS, college-bred man, age 23, 
good appearance, has selling experience. 
Knows ad theory, writes descriptive English sales 
letters. Can solicit advertising. Correspond- 
ence welcomed. ‘‘Apility,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 


USTLING ADVERTISING MANAGER, 

empioyed, desires same position with live 
publication. Business producing and executive 
ability ong advertising experience, excellent 
record, am 365, married, salary $2, 100. Address 
“ ADVANCEMENT,” care Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING man with ability and experi- 
ence seeks broader field of activity witha 
reputable concern as manager or assistant in 
advertising department. Knows all phases of 
advertising, versatile, good writer, hard worker, 
sensible, reliable. Salary reasonable. ‘‘ W. 
W. L.,”’ care Printers’ Ink, 


Advertising Man 
with successful record and ability to prepare 
sales producing advertisements that bring satis- 
factory returns, seeks opening with progressive 
manufacturer or retailer. Good future prefer- 
able to salary. “‘ PROFITS,” care Printers’ Ink, 








DVERTISING MANAGER of Eastern and 

Western experience wants achange. Fully 
equipped every detail sales or advertising. Now 
holds responsible position with manufacturing 
concern. Qualified copy writer, excellent ex- 
ecutive. Worthy of highest confidence—equal 
to any responsibility. “GRANT,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 





SOLICITOR and 
COPY WRITER 
who can MAKE GOOD. 


Want him? Address : 
Box “ T. R.,"’ care Printers’ Ink. 





Newspaper 
Management 
Wanted 


By man of thirty-five, married, whose successes 
in the the different departments makes him 
fully competent to produce most satisfactory 
results in business building management of a 
newspaper. Has ideas, aggressiveness, char- 
acter, habits and systems that win. Record is 
best recommendation but have others. Has 
made splendid success of every position held 
which includes all from cub reporter to business 
manager, all of which were taken with the 
definite idea of securing practical training to 
fit him for management. Is now employed and 
making good, but wishes to advance. Will 
consider straight salary or part interest as part 
compensation. All communications considered 
confidential if desired. Address ‘* NEWS," 
care Printers’ Ink. 
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AN EXPERIENCED AND EFFICIENT 

advertising man, seeks new connection with 
an enterprising concern. Experience covers Bul- 
letin, ‘rade Journal and Newspaper field. Thor- 
oughly understands planning of advertising cam- 
Paigns; is at — advertising mgr. of a trade 
journal. O.A. Morgner, 703 Houser Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 





Advertising Man 
wants position with agency cr manufacturer 
as assistant. Proficient in printing and en- 
graving methods; typographical display, lay- 
outs, and advertising illustrating. Writer 
of realistic kind of copy. Don't know it 
ail butama grower. Further information, ad- 
dress “F, D. S.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 


OUNG MAN (27) WHO HAS BEEN 

employed for four years as assistant 
in Advertising Department of a manufacturing 
concern handling a proposition of National 
scope, desires to connect with another com- 
pany in.a similar capacity. Can satisfactorily 
explain reason for changing and can furnish rec- 
ommendation as to capabilities from present em- 
ploy er. Salary $1,300. ““W.S.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 


APABLE ADVERTISING MAN, 80, eight 

years’ practical experience in all lines, desires 
to change location. Now assistant advertising 
manager for one of the largest corporations in 
the country. Can show successful record and 
present excellent references. Wants to make 
connections where ability and work will secure 
permanent position. New York State pre- 
ferred, but not necessary. Address Box “N.Y.,’ 
care Printers’ Ink. 


A COMBINATION 
COPY MAN and ARTIST 
WHO 

KNOWS HIS BUSINESS 


wants to join growing agency or newspaper 
where his combination service will be valuable. 
Minimum salary $2,000. Address “ ARTIST,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 


A recent combination of pub- 
lications leaves me open to form a new con- 
nection as managing or associate Editor of a 
Technical Paper or House Organ. Qualifications: 
Graduate of Armour Institute of ‘jechnology, 
two years of practical shop experience, eight- 
een months in charge of the editorial depart- 
ment of a machinery trade jourral. Highest 
references and open for immediate engage- 
ment. Address “E. G. K.,’’ 1502 Tribune 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 














” PRESS” CLIPPINGS 


ANHATTAN Press Clipping Hureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from ‘all papers, on any 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 








OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliabie 
Bureau. Write for circula: and terms 





PRINTING 
ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 
WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N.Y. 
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|ROLL OF HONOR| 








Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number cf perfect copies printed for every issue 
forone year. ‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK's Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successfully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1909, 
20,628. Best advertising medium in Alabama 

Montgomery, Advertiser, net average June, 
1910, 17,640 dy ; 22,886 Sun. Carries more foreign 
advertising than other Ala. newspaper. liest 
results. 


Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170 
The affernoon home newspaper of its city. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than tha: 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1909, 61,088. 
a This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for Nov., 1910, sworn, 14,078 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Rate 1c. per line fiat. 

Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1909, 7,739; average for 1910, 7,801. 

Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1908, 1,729; 1909, 7,739. 

New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
I91u (sworn) 19,096 daily 2c.; Sunday, 14,753, sc 
Largest and best circulation in New Haven. 

New London, Day, ev'g. Average 1900, 6,736. 
Its readers are responsive to advertisements. 

Norwalk, Avening Hour. Average circulation 
exceeds 3,800 Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbury, Republican. Average for 1909, 
Daily, ,651; Sunday, 7,031. 


Waterbury, Herald. Sundays. Average cir- 
culation for 1909, 13,387 net paid 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday 
Daily aver., month of Sept., tg10, 61,792 (© @) 


ILLINOIS 


Champaign, News Leading paper in field. 
Average year 1910, 5,154. 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1909, 6,836. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1910, 
21,143 


Sterling, Bvening Gasette, average circuation 
for 1908, 4,409; 1909, 5,122 





KKEKKK 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1909, Sunday 604,616, Daily 
181,224, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 

‘ED. 


The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 2 


3 The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


Wr Wr te H 


Chicago, Kecord-Herald. Average 1900, daily 
net paid, 139,176; Sunday net paid, 193,831 
Daily, two cents. Sunday, tive cents. ‘The 
home newspaper of the Mid West. Circula 
tion and advertising books open to all adver- 
tisers. 
ge The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the 
Kecord-Herald is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
CUAR Company who will pay one hun- 
TEED dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 

its accuracy. 


ht ebb itt 
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INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribume. Sworn average 1910, 
11,786. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1910, 
9,404. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Davenport, 7imes. Daily av. Dec., ’10, 17,744 
Circuiation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 

Dubuque, 7imes-Fournai, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,082; Sun. 11,426 

Washington, Ave. Fournmai. Onty daily in 
county. 2,009 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; net av 
July, ’10-Dec.,"10,7,090. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington, Herald. 1). av.,’09, 6,872. Sunday, 
7,802. Week day, 6,697. ‘‘ When you advertise in 
Lexington Herald, you cover Central Kent'cky."’ 
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Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
r 1909 net paid 46,488. 


MAINE 

Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1909, 9,168. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1910, daily 
10,199. 
Lewiston, Sux. Daily average year ending, 
Sept , 1910, 6,241; Sept., 1910, av., 6,886. 

Portland, Xvening Express. Average tor 1909, 
jaily 16,219. Sunday 7elegram, 10,606. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily aver. 1st 6 mos., 
10, 19,284; Sun., 102,476. No return privilege. 
Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
company. Average 1010, 82,405. For Dec., 
1910, 78 383. 
The absolutecorrectness —_ 
\ latest circulation rating accorde 
ouar the News is guaranteed by the 
aaa?) Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


te te We ve te 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—Dec. av., 188,543. 
Sunday 
1910, 321,878—Dec. av., 330,717. 
Advertising Jotals: 1910, 7,922,108 lines 
Gain, 1910, 686,831 lines 

2,394,103 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
‘want’? ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1910, to December 31, 1910. 


Wwe Ww We We Hk 


Boston, Daily Post. Gained last year 66,479 
copies perday. The Boston Sunday Post ‘gained 
last year 41,735 copies per Sunday comparing De- 
cember with December. Dec., 1910, averages: 
The Daily Post, 346,485; The Sunday Post, 300,398. 

Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and provesover 160,000copiesm’thly 

Pall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Bes 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1909, 7,663. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1909 av. 8,888. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1907, 
16,522; 1908, 16,8396; 1909, 16,639. Two cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality 

alem, Evening News. Actual daily average 

for 1909, 18,574. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. ’09, 16,775; 
first 6 mos. ’10, 17,424. Largest ev'g circulation. 

Worcester, L' Opinion Publique, daily (@@). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U.S 


ie MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. Aug., 1910, daily 
10,740, Sunday 11, 858. Greatest circulation. 

MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week, 
VY J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for6 months, 
igto, (to July 1), 28,806. 





CIRCULATI'N wyinneapolis, 7ribune, WV. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for eleven months endiny 
ue Sedenate’ Nov. 3° 1910, 91,418. Average 
Ink Publish- “'"culation of Sunday Tribune 
ing Company for same period, 80,627. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for six months ending 
June 30, 1910, *, oy 

he absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed bythe Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
GUAR is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
igaa°%) =6 Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (@@). In 1910 av- 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 77,348. In 1910 average 
Sunday circulation, 80,655. 
Daily average circulation for 
Dec., 1910, evening only, 
77,637. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Dec., 1910, 81,849. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. It 


oo goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field. 
Minneapolis, Svenske Amerikanskc Posten. 
Swan J. ‘Turnblad, pub. Av. 1909, 64,455 A.A.A. 


MISSOURI 


it. Joseph, New-Press, Circulation, 1909, 
38.1 832. The John Budd Company, Eastern Reps 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1909, 119,083. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
140,221 for year ending Dec. 31, 1910 
Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048. 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier. Actua! average for 
year ending December 31, 1909, 9, 
Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 
Trenton, Zvening 7imes. Ave. 1c—'o7, 20,270; 
08, 21,326; 2c—'oo, 19,062; March, '10, 20,263, 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1909, 16,921. It’s the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, *‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn". Daily 
average for year 1910, 64,658. 
Buffalo, Courter, morn. Average, Sunday, 86,- 
137, daiiy, 46,284; Enuguirer, evening, 26,596 
Buffalo, Evening News. a average for 
1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,033; 1909, 94,307. 
41 ville and Joh N.Y. The Morn 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1910, 6,104. 











Newburgh, Vaily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1909, 
6,718. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Zxamin'd and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average Ig10, 10,822. 





FIRST 


In the Automobile and 
Accessory Fields are 


THE AUTOMOBILE 


AND 


MOTOR ACE 


A combined igeeestation of 37,000 
weekly. ‘‘Motor Age,” published 
at 1200 Michigan Ave., Chicago 

—''The Automobile," published at 
231-241 West 39th St., New York 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers, Actual average for 1909, 7,666. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1909, 25,903 (O@). 


Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. Ave. 1910, 361,320. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Fournal. Aveiage 
circulation for 12 months to January 1, 1010, 
6,641; August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 

The World. Actual average, 1910, Morning, 
362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 

Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1909, 6,013 ; hrst six months, 1910, 6,460. 


Schenectady, Gazctte, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1909, 17,470; for Aug., 1910, 
20,434 Benjamin & Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., 

New York; Boyce Building, Chicago. 

Schenectady, Star. Average July, Aug., rin 
14,271. Sheffield Sp. Ag’cy, l'ribune Bldg., N.Y 


Syracuse, Avening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 

pub. Aver. 1909, daily 32,458; Sunday, 40,922. 

Troy, Record. Av. circulation Igto, 

(A.M ,6,102; P _M., 17.657) 22.759, Only 

paper in city which has permitted A.@.A. 

examination, and made public thereport. 

Utiea, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1909, 2,683 


Utica, Press, daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1909, 16,117. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte, News. Evening and Sunday. Aver., 
1909, 7,346. leads all evening papers in two 
Carolinas in circulation and advertising. 


| NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks, Vormanden. Norwegian weekly. 
| Actual average for 1909, 9,460. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1909: Daily, 80,938; Sunday, 103,686 
For Dec., 1910, 86,694 daily; Sunday, 119,076. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,’o9, 16,838; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


OREGON 


Portland, 7he Evening Telegram is in 

its 34th year. Owns exclusive Associated 

Press afternoon franchise. It printed 

179 more PAGES of local mercantile ad- 

vertising than its nearest afternoon contempo- 

rary. For the first six months of 1910 it showsa 

gain over the corresponding six months of last 

year of 31,831 inches, 1,217 of it in the foreign 

field and 6,440 in the Classitied. Sworn average 
circulation for 1910, 29,9232. 


Portland, The Oregonian (@0). 

Dec. average circulation, Sundays, 
69,853; Daily, 46,401. For 50 

years the great newspaper of the 

Pacific Northwest. More circulation, and carries 
more foreign, more local, and more classified 
advertising than any other Oregon newspaper. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, 7imes, daily. 21,269 average, 

Dec., 1910. Alarger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E, Katz, Special Agt., N.Y 
Harrisburg, /e¢legraphk. Sworn aver- 
Ye: Nov., 1910, 18,392. Largest paid 
circulation in Harrisburg or no pay. 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago. 


Johnstown, 7ribune. Average for 
12 mos. 1910, 18,228. July, 1910, 
13,462, Only evening paper in Johns- 
town. 


Q00800000 ©0000000 
Only one agricultural paper in the United 
en A os FARM JOURNAL of Pniladetpmia 
—has been awarded ali four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 
( ). Phe FARM JOURNAL is in the Koll 
onor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation ; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bowl because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the dest agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for gualily than quantity. 


Aine ey i Ee ly Be 


Philadelphia. The Press ( ) is 

Philadelphia's Great Home News- 

paper. Besides the Guarantee 

oe Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

A. NO onthe Roll of Honor—the three 

EE most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for Dec., 1910, 
81,213; the Sunday Press, 168,087. 








Philsdslphia, Confectioners’ Fournal, mo. 
| Average 1908, 6,617: 1909, 6,622 (O@@). 
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“Cover Philadel- 
phia at one cost.” of 
aa oe 


PHILADELPHIA 2 


Bulletin ¥% 


for the first eleven months of 

¥& 1910 was ap 
fe 244528 

Copies a Day 
Ww WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. BS 

Chicago Office, 

J. E. Verree, Steger Bldg. 

New York Office, 

se Dan A. Carroll. Tribune Bldg. 


trtct trik 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, eve. and 
morn. Circulation for October, 1910, 12,936. 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
129 15,860. In its 36th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth 
Wilkes-Barre, 7 imes-Leader, evening ; only daily 
in Luzerne County to permit A. A. A. examina- 
tion this year. Examination showed 17,300 net 
for last six months, gain of 3,155 net in two years. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average tor 1910, 
18,767. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket HLvening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion 12 mos. ending June 30, '10, 19,452—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1909, 21,858 (O@). Sunday, 28,126 
(©0). Avening Bulletin, 46,991 aver- 


age 1909. 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1910, 6,423. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Zvening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1909, 6,811. July, 1910, 6,964. 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months, 1909, 
daily (@@) 14,436, Sunday (OO) 
14,959. 







TENNESSEE 
Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1907, 36,206; for 1908, 86,654; for 1909, 40,086. 


TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, June, 1910, 11,602 Only 
Ei Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 1909, 
6,281, 1st 4 mos.,'10, 6,748, Examined by A.A.A. 
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Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1909, 8,773. Largest city and State circulation. 

xamined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 

Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1909, 3,348. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A A 

8t. Albans. Messenger, daily. Average for 
1909, 3,184. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee. Aver. Nov., 1910, 4,097; 
Dec, 4,178, Largest circ'ation. Only eve. paped 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle, 7he Seattle Times ( ) 
is the metropolitan dailyof Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its Dec. 'o9, cir. of 
64,246 daily, $4,862 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
i: of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive valne 
tothe advertiser. In 1009 7imes beat its near- 
est competitor 2,766,064 lines. 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average Ist 10 months. I910, 
daily, 18,971 Sunday, 27,349. 
Tacoma, News. Average for Ist 10 months, 
Igo, 19,103. 


WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Dec., 
1910, daily 5,642; semi-weekly, 1,810. 
Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for Jan., 1910, 5,960. 
Milwaukee, The Evening Wis- 
comsim, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation from April to Sept., 1910, 
41,144. Gain over April and May, 
1909, 8,768 daily. A paper with 
the quantity as well as the quality 
circulation. It oovers the city of 
Milwaukee and the State of Wisconsin like a 
blanket. It has proven its productive value to 
the advertiser. Rigid Circulation Examination 
completed by Association of American Advertis- 
ers Oct. 3d, 1910. Chas. H. Eddy, Foreign Repre- 
sentative, 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 150 
Michigan Ave., Chicago (Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr.) 
Milwaukee, Zhe Milwaukee 
Fournal, (eve.) Daily circulation 
UA for 12 mos., 62,943. Flat rate 7c. 
a CG per line. The ‘fournal goes to 
TEED over 60% of Milwaukee homes. 
D. C. Bertolet, Mgr. Foreign, 
1101-10 Boyce Bldg., Chicago; 
J. F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
Oshkosh, Northwestern, —. Average for 
year 1910, 10,062, Examined by A. A. A. 
Racine, Daily JYournal. Dec., 1910, circula- 
tion, 6,617. Statement filed with A. A. A. 


idscar | WISCONSIN 
gp Agricourorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1909, 60,686. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
4.20 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 7 ricune. Actual net average 
year, 1909, daily. 6,125; semi-weekly, 4,994. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 


Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av. 
erage for 1909, daily, 40,890; daily Nov., 1910, 
49,285; weekly 1909, 27,060; Nov., 1910, 25,005. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1909, 18,162. Rates 6c. in- 

Winnipeg, 7elegram, dy. av. Nov.,'10, 34,291, 
(Saturday av., 37,687). Farmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 80,000. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Waily «average for 
November igto, 101,139 Largest in C 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 











This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. A large volume of 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 

















COLORADO 


HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than ail the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State. Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


i lisse Bvening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Want Ads ot any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 


f |e Chicago 2xaminer with its 660,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 176,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’’ says the VPost-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “‘ want ad "' directory 


INDIANA 


7 Indianapolis star is the leading ‘*Want 
Ad" Medium of the State. Only Sunday 

paper. Ratelcent perword. THE INDIAN-’ 
APOLIS STAR, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAINE 


 pcclas Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


f eke Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


He Kk He Ie Ir 


THE Boston Glove, daily and Sunday, for the 

J oooh 1910 printed a total of 419,877 paid 
want ads; a gain of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


MM 


MINNESOTA 


THE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 








CIRCULATI'N HE Tribune is the oldest 

Minneapolis daily. All ad- 

vertising in the daily appears in 

both morning and evening edi- 

tions for the one charge. The 

Trioune printed during the 1lmos, 

ended Dec 1, 1910, 2,344,188 lines 

of classified advertising. Rates: 

, Lcent a word, cash with order ;— 

by Printers’ or 10 cents a line, where charged 
Ink Pub. Co. —daily or Sunday. 


THE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionabie adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Dec., 1910, amounted to 147,980 
lines; the number ot individual 
ads published were 18,670 
Eight cents per agate line it 


eo charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 
MISSOURI 


f ines Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. (ne centa 
word. Minimum, l5c 


MONTANA 


HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday. 


NEW YORE 


TH Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants.and Classified Ads. 


THE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


OHIO 


T= Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Waut 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation 


OKLAHOMA 
7TH Oklahoman, Okla. City, 36,067. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors 
PENNSYLVANIA 


1 Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7¢rtbume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idahc and Nevada. 


CANADA 
i eS Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capita! 
of Canada, prints more want ads than al 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word, 
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OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 








“ Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality ot their circulation,” 














ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (QO@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous 5outh, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
eptember, 1910, 51,792 (O@). 

GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as aiways, 
he Quality Medium of Georgia 
ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (©), Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (60). Actual 
average circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courser-Fournal (O@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people 
MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Journal, daily, average for 
1909, 7,821; weekly, 17,598 (O@©); 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Amerscan Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Rene ieee organ of the cotton ana woolen 
ndustries of America (O©). 
Boston Avening Transcript (O©), established 
1830. ‘The only gold mark daily in Boston. 
Boston, Textile World Record (Q@). The 
idest and most influential textile mill journal, 
Worcester L'’Opinion Publique (OO). VUniy 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 
MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Fourna, (QO). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circuia- 
tionin Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more ciassifed advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(OO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade ali over the worid. The 

niy “Gold Mark” milling journal (Q@@). 

NEW YORE 

Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 

Army and Navy Fournal, (OO). First inits 
lass in circulation, influence and prestige. 

Century Magastine (OO). Where are a few 
ies in every community who know more 

van all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Railway Fournal (QO@). A consoli- 
jJation of ‘Street Raiiway Journal’’ and 
‘Electric Railway Review.’’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the worid. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation year ending Nov. 30, 1910, 18,771 
eekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CUO 


Engineering News (©©). Established 
1874. The leading engineering paper in the 
world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly 


Bes criti, 5 Record (OO). Lhe most 
gressive civil engineering journal in the 
Did Circulation averages over 16,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). The Open 
‘oor to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
~pecimen — upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City. 














New York Herald (QQ) Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Host (©). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out or 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post."’ 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (Q@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

The New York /imes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York / ribune (Q@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the worid, 
monthly, illustrated. 1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon. 

The Oregonian, (OO), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (@©) is Philadelphia’s Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most dcsirable circulation distinctions. 
October, 1910, sworn net average, Daily, 85,654; 
Sunday, 164, 061. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@o DISPATCH @o 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (QO@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State (@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 
TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN * 

The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. he home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 

CANADA 
The Halifax Herald \O@) and The Evening 
Mail. Circulation 18,768, Flat rate. 
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Business Going Out ! 

















The H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 
of New York and Chicago, is placing 
a large order for the National Cash 
Register Company, of Dayton, Ohio. 
Space varying in size from 700 lines 
to a double-page spread appeared last 
Sunday from coast to coast in about 
two hundred and fifty newspapers an- 
nouncing the annual convention of the 
celebrated “Hundred Point Club” and 
the running of the “Hundred Point 
Club Special” train from New York to 
Dayton. 


Renewal orders are being sent out 
by the F. Wallis Armstrong Company 
to a listed number of magazines and 
farm papers for the Simpson-Eddystone 
dress goods. This account was created 
by the F. Wallis Armstrong Company 
four years ago and has been running 
in an increasing number of papers ever 
since 





The Krez Manufacturing Company, 
St. Lou's, will use a selected list of 
Central West and Southern papers, ad- 
vertising “Krezent Roofing.” The Chi- 
cago office of the Leven-Nichols Adver- 
tising Company will place the business. 

The account of the United States 
Motor Company, New York, has gone 
to the H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 
New York City. Contracts aggregating 
25,000 lines will be sent out to news- 
papers generally by the agency for the 
ycar. 

The Boston News Bureau is placing 
page copy in a few New England pa- 
pers for T. C. Perkins. The page ap- 
plies on a 500-inch order. 





The advertising of Dwinell-Wright 
Company, manufacturers of Whitehouse 
Coffee, will be placed the last of Janu- 
ary. A large list of magazines will be 
used and newspapers are taken on in 
special territory when large lots of the 
goods are sold. All of the advertising 
is handled by A. T. Bond, 16 Central 
street, Boston. 


The F. Wallis Armstrong Company, 
Philadelphia, is sending out renewal 
orders for the fifth year to a number 
of woman’s publications for Columbia 
Yarns. 

The Douglas Shoe Company is mak- 
ing contracts for seventy-line copy run- 
ning once a week t. f. with newspapers 
generally. The business is all placed 
direct by Frank L. Erskine, advertising 
manager, Brockton, Mass. 








The Neal Institute is opening offices 
in New England cities and making con- 
tracts with newspapers covering 250 to 
1,000 inches. 


Contracts are going out to a selec: 
list of general mediums for the adve 
tising of Manning, Bowman & C.u., 
Meriden, Conn. The business is place 
by N. W. Ayer & Son. 





The Tracy-Parry Company is placinz 
orders for Schoen-Jackson Company's 
Metal Gas Tubing in sections of Ne» 
England and through the Central Wes 


The Duofold Health Underwear Co: 
pany, Utica, Y., is taking out in 
creased space in large list of magazines 
for their second annual campaign. T) 
F. Wallis Armstrong Company is sen: 
ing out the copy. 








Walter L. Weeden, of Worcester, is 
making up a list of New England pa- 
pers for the advertising of the Boston 
Auto Show. 

Tinol, a new solder in paste form, 
is being advertised in a selected list of 
newspapers and magazines. The FI 
Wallis Armstrong Company is conduct- 
ing the campaign. 


The A. W. Ellis Agency, 10 High 
street, Boston, is using a small list of 
general mediums for C. D. Lyons, 
jewelry manufacturer, Attleboro, Mass. 

All of the advertising of the Gorton- 
Pew Fisheries Company, Gloucester, 
Mass., is being handled by the Boston 
office of the J. Walter Thompson 
Agency. 





The FE. N. Erickson Agency, New 
York, is asking rates on New England 
papers for this year’s advertising of 
Allcock’s Porous: Plasters and other 
products. 





A. R. Elliott, 62-68 West Broadway, 
New York, is now placing full pages 
in automobile journals, and large space 
in illustrated weeklies and newspapers 
for Palmer-Singer Cars. 


The Roader Car Company, Brockton, 
Mass., is sending out copy to the trade 
papers on the advertising of its 1911 
model. 





The Casgrain Speedometer is now be 
ing manufactured by the Auto Appli 
ance Company with a factory and of- 
fices at 172 Columbus avenue, Boston. 
Their 1911 campaign is to be handled 
by Lerov Cook, formerly with the J. 
Walter Thompson Company. 


Magazine renewals for the Supplee 
Hardware Company on its Pennsyl- 
vania Lawn Mowers are now going 
through the Herbert M. Morris Agency. 
Philadelphia, for the second year’s can 
paign. 
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Plans are being made for the adver- 
sing of the United Fast Color Eyelet 
ompany, Boston. A list of general 
iediums will be used the coming season 

orders will go out through the 
. KF. O’Keefe Agency, 43 Tremont 
treet, Boston. 





The F. P. Shumway Company is 
sidering general mediums for the 
ring advertising of the Cooper Un- 
erwear Company, Bennington, Vt. 





Agricultural papers are being used 
vy F. W. Bird & Sons, East Walpole, 
fass., exploiting Paroid Roofing. The 
isiness 1s placed through the George 
atten Company. 





The Frowert Advertisin Agency, 
tephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, 
sending out orders for the adver- 
sing of the Bartlett Tours Company 
r the coming season. 





All_of the Magazine advertising of 
ie Vose Piano Company, Boston, is 
eing handled by Elson Hill, of the 
‘ew York office of the J. Walter 
!hompson Company. 





The Boston office of the Hinde & 
Jauch Paper Company is asking for 
ates from New England papers for the 
ivertising of a new poultry brooder. 
The 1911 campaign on the advertis- 
ng of the Boston & Maine and N. Y., 
\. H. & H. R. R. will be made up 
hout February 1st. Mr. Farnsworth, 
ith offices in the South Terminal sta- 
tion, will have entire charge. 





The H. B. Humphrey Company is 
acing a few newspaper contracts for 
Hiram Ricker & Sons on the advertis- 
ng of Poland Spring Water. 





The United Drug Company, Leon 
street, Boston, is making contracts with 
daily newspapers where it has_ local 
igencies. Contracts are for 1,500 inches 
to be used in thirty months. The busi- 
ness is placed direct. 





The Philadelphia & Boston Face 
rick Company is using a list of gen- 
eral mediums through the Boston office 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company. 

The George Batten Company is plac- 
ng orders for one full page in general 
mediums to appear in November issues, 
fi Daniel Low & Co., jewelers, Salem, 
Mass. 





_The Frank Presbrey Agency, of New 
York, is sending out orders to maga- 
zines for the advertising of the Amer- 
a Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Mass. 





The Neal Institute, at 304 Newbury 
Street, is asking for rates from Maine 
papers. 





Agricultural papers are being used 
for the advertising of Park & Pollard, 
}oston, through Wood, Putnam & Wood. 


The Hall-Taylor Company Advertis- 
ing Service, of Milwaukee, has opened 
a Chicago office at 337 Marquette 
Building, in charge of H. C. Winchell. 


The Richard A. Foley Agency is send- 
ing out newspaper orders for George W. 
Jacobs on Truman A. DeWeese’s book 
on practical publicity to a list of busi- 
ness publications. General publications 
will be taken up in the spring. 

The advertising of the Loose-Wiles 
3iscuit Company, Boston, manufactur- 
ers of Sunshine Biscuits, is being han- 
dled in women’s publications by Lord & 
Thomas. 








The advertising of L. C. Page & Co., 
publishers, Boston, is placed through 
the New York office of the Morse In- 
ternational Agency. 





Additional mediums are being con- 
s'dered by the toston office of the Geo. 
Batten Company for the advertising of 
F. W. Bird & Sons, East Walpole, 
Mass., manufacturers of Neponset Roof- 
ing. Agricultural papers and a few 
more general mediums are to receive 
the orders. 





E. S. Butler of the Cowen Agency, 
Boston, is handling the appropriation 
for the Alaska Freezer Company, Win- 
chendon, Mass. A _ small list of gen- 
eral mediums will be used. 


The A. W. Ellis Agency, 10 High 
street, Boston, will use fashion and 
style book publications for the adver- 
tising of Bliss, Fabyan & Co. 

. E. Farnsworth, advertising man- 
ager of the Boston & Maine R. R., has 
transferred his offices to the South Ter- 
minal Station of the N. Y., N. H. & 
H. R. R. All the advertising of both 
these railroads will be handled from 
these offices in the future. 





All of the publicity of the Regal 
Shoe Company is handled by the Sea- 
man Agency, New York City. 





The Spafford Advertising Agency, 
John Hancock Building, Boston, is han- 
dling the advertising of the Bay State 
Milling Company. Bay State and Town 
Talk Flours are exploited in New Eng- 
land papers. 





The Friend Soap & Supply Company 
is using Sunday supplements and mail- 
order papers. The business is placed 
by the New England Agency, 53 State 
street Boston. 





Sherman & Bryan, Inc., of New York 
and Chicago, will handle the adver- 
tising of the Fiberloid Company, mak- 
ers of Litholin Collars, for 1911. The 
leading national weeklies as well as 
fiction and class magazines will be used. 
In addition, an extensive list of large 
city newspapers will be used through- 
out the year. 





The Frowert Agency, Philadelphia, 
will place the advertising of the Perth 
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“The Item” leads— 


Others Follow 
“Money Talks Louder Than Words” 


Philadelphia, January 3, 1911. 
HE FOLLOWING CHALLENGE was 
originally published in The Philadelphia 
Item, October 19th, 1902, and although it 
has been published every year since, the papérs 
have not been able to accept it: 


$120,000 to the Winner 


“THE ITEM” Challenges the Entire Press of 
Philadelphia to Prove Their Circulation 


“THE ITEM” Exceeds Them All 


More Paid Daily Circulation Than Any One— 
And More Than All the Five-Cent Papers 
Combined on Sunday 





phia newspapers, as to which, morning, evening or Sunday, 
had the LARGEST CIRCULATION. 

“The Item” has always claimed it and it has been conceded 
that its claim was justified. Geo. P. Rowell vouched for its cor- 
rectness, and for ten years annually offered $100 to any one who 
could disprove it. The offer was never claimed. 

However, in order to settle the dispute for all time, we hereby 
make a public offer to go into a competition with ALL the Philadel- 
phia newspapers, morning, evening and Sunday, and see which is 
entitled to the Banner Circulation. 

The test is to be conducted by a representative of each paper, and 
one gentleman connected with each of the Larger Department 
Stores. This would constitute a Committee of Seventeen, who 
would be authorized to examine all cash receipts for papers, returns, 
Agents’ and Carriers’ accounts, papers, bills, etc. In fact, everything 
connected with the Circulation Department. The Investigation to 
cover one month from the day it begins, and the report of the Com- 
mittee to be final and without dispute, and to be published, without 
charge, on the first page of all the papers. 

Each of the Philadelphia Newspapers to deposit TEN ($10,000) 
THOUSAND, or ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY ($120,000) 
THOUSAND DOLLARS in all, in a Bank or Trust Company to be 
agreed on, and the paper proving the LARGEST BONA-FIDE 
oor IN PHILADELPHIA to take the WHOLE 


‘3 HERE has been much discussion of late among the Philadel- 


As we stated above, THE PHILADELPHIA ITEM expects 

to prove not only that it has the Largest Daily Circulation, 
but also that it has the Largest Sunday Circulation; indeed, that 
it has more, on the latter day, than all the Five-Cent Sunday 
Papers Combined. 


“The Item” leads— others follow 
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\mboy Chemical Company, who will 
ise a list of farm papers next spring. 


The George K. Clark Agency is now 

lacing and will continue to place all 
py for the Young Safety Razor 
mpany, of Philadelphia. 

The Frowert Agency is sending out 
ders for the Quaker City Flour Mills 
Southern papers. 


The Dunlap-Ward Advertisng Com- 
pany, Chicago, is placing orders for 
ie Philo Burt Manufactur.ng Com- 
any, Jamestown, N. Y., in a_ large 
st of monthly publicat:ons, beginning 
ith the February numbers.: 


The Dunlap-Ward Advertising Com- 
iny Chicago, has secured an appro- 
riation from the Pennsylvania Salt 
‘ompany, Philadelphia, Pa., for adver- 
tising Lewis’ Lye in a lst of Southwest- 
rn agricultural and country weekly 
pers. 


The Freeman Advertising Agency are 
nding out additional orders for the 
Vviedmont Wagon Company, of Hickory, 
\. C., to weeklies and farm journals in 
ie South. 


Merchants and Manufacturers 
\ssociation, of Lynchburg, Va., are 
ending out copy to magazines and 
newspapers through the services of the 
freeman Advertising Agency, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


The 








Suits $45.00 


Overcoats 


$55.00 


Dress Suits 
$80.00 


Riding 
Breeches 
$21.50 


Hansen 


Shackleton and Ward 
Tailors 
23 West 42d Street 


“ TAKE ELEVATOR” TELEPHONE 1785 
24 FLOOR bRYANT 
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WHY NOT ADVERTISE TWINE 
TO DEALERS? 


JANESVILLE, Wis., Dec. 30, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

First, let me explain that common 
wrapping twine is sold direct from the 
manufacturer to the jobber—that, as a 
rule, is as far as the manufacturer con- 
cerns himself with his product. 

The jobber makes it his duty to at- 
tend to the selling of it. 

Mrs. Housekeeper cails up the office 
and asks Mr. Housekeeper if he won’t 
please stop at the grocery and get a 
few apples as the Blanks are coming 
over after supper and she wants to 
serve pop-corn, cider and apples, but 
she forgot to order the apples. 

Mr. Housekeeper rushes from the 
office, stops at the corner grocery and 
gets the apples. They are put in a 
sack, wrapped with common twine. The 
car is crowded, going home, and he for- 
gets and grabs hold by the twine— 
result, it breaks and the car is full of 
apples. 

Why go further with that story, which 
is an actual occurrence in thousands of 
cases? 

Now if there is a manufacturer who 
makes a high-grade twine and he sells 
it under a trade-mark name, why can’t 
this manufacturer convince the retailer 
that it pays to buy his twine in prefer- 
ence :o some unknown quality of twine 
that costs a bit less? 

I don’t believe that any twine manu- 
facturer could gain anything by at- 
tempting to advertise twine to the gen- 
eral public—the public doesn’t give a 
rap about the quality of the twine its 
oods are tied up with, and yet a pecu- 
iar condition exists which makes the 
public or that part of it which has an 
experience like Mr. Housekeeper, rise 
up with strong language and lay a 
vow never to go to that dealer again 
who tied the package with cheap twine. 

But the point I bring out is that, 
through a clean-cut, judicious advertis- 
ing campaign to dealers, the trade- 
marked twine could be sold to all good 
dealers and they could even be gotten 
to show a hanger giving the name of 
the twine used, with a line or two tell- 
ing of its high quality. 

Let me take as an example a local 
cotton company which makes twine, bats 
and mattresses. They sell their 
“Queen” brand twine to New York job- 
bers and in practically every large city 
in the country because of its superior 
quality. nie ' 

Now, if a good advertising campaign 
were inaugurated there is absolutely no 
reason why a fine trade could not be 
built up for this twine, even if it were 
sold at a trifle higher price than com- 


mon twine. 
Lovis G. DEARMAND, 
General Secretary, 
Industrial and Commercial Club: 


—_——_~+or 


A new monthly publication The 
Apartment House, has been issued in 
Chicago for tue architectural, building 
and real estate field. The publisher is 


E. S. Hanson. 
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does not come from “common 
clay “%& It is made from clean 
scraps of new cloth.not from 
ragpickers' rags. It gives 
character to your business 
correspondence and makes 
an impression that survives. %¥ 


The Strathmore Qirchment 
Test Book 


will aid you in selecting business stationery. 
sk your Printer for it or write us. 





The Strathmore Quahty Moills 


Mittineague Paper Company 


Mittineague. Mass, U.S.A 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


~ CANADA 


Trade between the United States and 
Canada touched the stupendous total of 
$343,000,000 last year. 


The United States sells 60% of all Canada 


buys outside of its own boundaries. 





Only two other countries are larger customers 


of the United States than Canada. 


Canadian buyers line up against an American 
counter 3,000 miles long. 

325,000 . people— with money—came to 
Canada during 1910. 

Ask any American manufacturer with a 
plant in Canada if he kept up with his 
orders last year. 

The population of Toronto—the home of 
The Globe—has increased 200,000 in 
seven years. 

The Globe is sixty-six years young. Its 
advertising increased by over 32% last year. 
Its daily circulation is 10,000 greater than 
in 1907. 

The U.S. business man who is out of the 
Canadian market today is not giving himself 
a square deal. 


The Globe 


CANADA’S NATIONAL NEWSPAPER 
TORONTO 














